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Roast Turkey with 
the Juices in 


Select a young, plump and tender bird. 

Dress, wash, season as usual, and spread, inside and 
outside, with softened butter, well rubbed in. 

Be sure to moisten the dressing thoroughly with 


bouillon made with Armour’s Extract of Beef and boiling. 
water. Then stuff, truss and place on rack in dripping pan. 
Baste frequently with 


Armours 
EXTRACT o* BEEF 


—made into a rich gravy. This not only preserves the natural 
juices, but adds succulence and the appetizing flavor of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. 

To make Holiday dinners successful, use Armour’s Extract of Beef 
throughout—a savory stock, sauce and seasoning for all sorts of dishes. 

Only one-fourth as much is required as of other meat stocks. 

Left-over portions of turkey may be utilized delightfully, with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef — for Stews, French Hash on Toast, 
Fricandeau, PAté, Grilled Bones, and in Soup. 

Send to Armour & Company, Chicago, for their Cook Book, 


“Culinary Wrinkles.’ It contains scores of useful cooking 
hints, and recipes for delightfully different dishes. 


ARMOUR AN? COMPANY 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The feeling against the Japa- 


California 3 ° 
and the nese in San Francisco and on the 
apanese: Pacific Coast is not new, but it 


is more intense than ever before, and it has 
become a subject of national and interna- 
tional concern. It is always a concrete act 
of some sort that finally gives practical and 
immediate importance to a question that 
may, in its nature, have been deep-seated and 
of long standing. ‘This Japanese question is 
merely a part of the larger one that was 
fought over for many years, until the policy 
of Chinese exclusion was accepted by the 
country as a whole at the demand of the Pa- 
cific Coast. When the Chinese came in 
large numbers to supply the demand for 
common labor in California, there was no 
movement of Japanese or Koreans, and what 
was in its nature and purpose a movement 
to keep Asiatic labor from taking a large and 
permanent place in the social and economic 
life of the Pacific Coast, was directed spe- 
cifically against the only Asiatics in sight, 
namely, the Chinese. There could be no ex- 
pulsion of Chinamen already here under au- 
thority of treaties and laws, but barriers 
were placed against the admission of new 
contingents of coolies. ‘The privileged Chi- 
nese laborers come and go on their certifi- 
cates, some fraud being practised, and a good 
many unauthorized comers filtering across 
the Canadian boundary line. But upon the 
whole, the Chinese population upon the Pa- 
cific slope is declining. As they reach old 
age they go back to China with their savings 
to die on their native soil. Meanwhile, the 
demand for labor is greater than ever, and 
since Chinese coolies are prevented from re- 
sponding to the law of supply and demand, 
the labor market must look to other sources. 
Along with the rapid development of Japan 
in other regards, there has been a great 
growth of population, a wonderful increase 


in shipping, and a wholly new tendency to 
swarm across seas and find profitable fields 
for skilled and unskilled labor. 


Inthe hus the Japanese have been go- 
labor ing in immense numbers to 
- Market. Korea and Manchuria, as well 
as to various islands in the Pacific. ‘The 
labor problem that confronted the sugar 
planters of Hawaii began to find its solution 
some years ago in the use of Japanese sub- 
contractors, each of whom took charge of 
the cultivation of a specified acreage of land 
and supplied and controlled his own Japan- 
ese coolies. ‘The system worked so profitably 
and well that it has gone into very extensive 
use in our island territory.. The Japanese 
are rapidly becoming the:predominant ele- 
ment in the population of Hawaii. Most of 
those who have in late years landed at San 
Francisco have not come directly from Japan 
but have arrived on steamers from Honolulu 
and other Hawaiian ports. In the past five 
years the increase in Japanese labor in Cali- 
fornia has probably amounted to a ‘total of 
from 12,000 to 15,000 men, the correspond- * 
ing shrinkage in Chinese labor being about 
half that amount. For a number of years 
the labor unions of San Francisco and the 
Pacific Coast, which have never for a mo- 
ment relaxed their vigilant and bitter oppo- 
sition to the Chinese, have held the same at- 
titude of hostility toward the incoming of 
Japanese laborers. 


They have done everything in 
their power to persuade Con- 
gress to amend the Chinese ex- 
clusion act by extending its application to 
immigrants from other ‘Asiatic nations, es- 
pecially from Japan. They have been un- 
willing to support men for Congress who 
would not agree to this view, and they have 


The 
Exclusion 
Movement. 
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been able to write the immigration planks 
of the State platforms of both parties. ‘Thus 
in, the election of last month Republicans 
and Democrats alike were on record as op- 
posing Japanese immigration and demanding 
action at Washington of that nature. Ali 
this is well enough known and it might have 
gone on for some years to come without stir- 
ring up internation- 
al feeling and creat- 
ing a difficult diplo- 
matic situation. But 
although a sovereign 
State under our sys- 
tem cannot meet in- 
tending immigrants 
at the wharves in its 
own seaports and 
prevent their land- 
ing, it can make 
them very unwel- 
come after their ad- 
mittance and can, if 
it will, do things to 
them that would ap- 
pear to be in viola- 
tion of the rights es- 
tablished for them 
by the treaties and 
laws of the nation 
as a whole. 


In the T h e 
San se ig thin g 
School's. "chat has 


happened in San 
Francisco has been 
the exclusion of Jap- 
anese children from 
the public schools. 
This has been done under authority. of 
a law enacted some five years ago but 
not enforced until very recently in such a 
way as to attract much attention. Of 
late, the anti-Japanese feeling has been 
growing, and the labor unions of San Fran- 
cisco have brought pressure upon the school 
board, with the result that Japanese pupils 
have been turned out of their places in 
the schools. While statements have been 
somewhat conflicting, it does not appear that 
San Francisco has intended to refuse school 
opportunities, but merely to provide for the 
Japanese in a separate way. This being the 
case, it is unfortunate that such an arrange- 
ment could not have been made upon a plan 
that would have defied criticism. .It is said 
that most of the Japanese who desire to at- 


of the Navy.) 





HON. VICTOR H. METCALF, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
AND LABOR, 

(Who has made an inquiry regarding the Japanese 

in California, and who is soon to become Secretary 


tend schools in California are grown men 
taking advantage of the quickest and best 
way to learn the English language for prac- 
tical business purposes. The nature of the 
Japanese immigration is such that there can- 
not be as yet a very considerable number of 
young children seeking places in the schools 
attended by young white children of similar 
' ages. The destruc- 
tion of a great many 
choolhouses in the 
San Francisco fire 
has naturally had an 
important _ bearing 
upon school meth- 
ods this year. 


The Under 
Legal oiuisr 

Question. 
treaty 


with’ Japan the sub- 
jects of that govern- 
ment must be treat- 
ed in this country 
with the same con- 
sideration that is 
due to our own citi- 
zens. ‘Their ex- 
clusion from schools 
on the sole ground 
of their race, while 
children of other 
alien nationalities 
were admitted to 
the schools, would 
be an offensive dis- 
crimination con- 
trary to the mean- 
ing of the treaty. 
- And this very sort 
or discrimination 1s what the Japanese 
Government regards as having happened 
in California. In October, a diplomatic 
protest was received at Washington from 
the Japanese Government, and the am- 
bassadors of both countries made _ reports 
to their respective foreign offices. There 
were involved some important questions 
of law and also questions of fact and of 
sentiment. President Roosevelt instructed 
Secretary Metcalf, himself a Californian, to 
go to San Francisco and inquire into the 
actual situation, conferring with the school 
board and other authorities. Meanwhile 
the United States District Attorney was also 
instructed to investigate, and opportunity 
was taken to test the validity of the Califor- 
nia law by an action in the United States 
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MARQUIS KIN-MOCHI SAIONJI, PREMIER OF JAPAN. 
(With whose government our own will endeavor to maintain old-time good relations.) - 


court. According to the Constitution of the 
United States, our treaties with foreign 
countries are a part of the law of the land, 
with which State laws must not be in con- 
flict. And under that clause it is possible 
that California cannot legally shut Japanese 
children out of the schools. But the legal 
question is by no means a simple or one-sided 
one, and since the common schools belong 
urely to the State, it would have to be a 
very clear case that would justify the Fed- 
eral courts in undertaking to regulate the ac- 
tions of local school boards. 


The If in some reasonable and fair 
Real way instruction should be pro- 
Issue. aay P 
; vided for Japanese and Chinese 
in separate schools, there would seem no 


proper ground of complaint on the part of 
Japan. If. American children were present 
in large numbers in some section of the city 
of Tokio, it is hard to believe that any one 
would complain if the Japanese authorities 
should provide a’ separate school for such 
children of foreigners, rather than to scatter 
them among the Japanese children in the 
regular schools of the city. There ought not 
to be any difficulty in finding a workable so- 
lution for this school question in California. 
The important thing is that which lies back 
of the incident. With the immense growth 
of trade during the last century across the 
Atlantic, there came many millions of people 
from Europe who built up our Eastern 
States and permeated to the interior of the 
country. There has now set in a period of 
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great trade development on the Pacific. The 
western coasts of that ocean have scanty 
population and great resources. Its eastern 
coasts have a vast population and the coolie 
is their most valuable article of export. It 
lies in the very nature of those adjustments 
that commerce and industry are always try- 
ing to bring about, that labor should become 
mobile enough to flow from the places where 
it is superabundant to those where it is 
scarce. “Thus it is just as natural that Chi- 
nese and Japanese laborers should come to 
our Pacific Coast as that European laborers 
should have come to our Atlantic Coast in 
the past fifty years. There has been tre- 
mendous agitation against these European 
laborers, but their assimilation has been 
rapid, and they have been allowed to come 
freely. They have brought their families, 
renounced their former allegiance and be- 
- came American in every sense of the word. 


The Conflict If white races kindred to our own 
A il occupied the eastern shores of 
‘the Pacific, there would be no 
difficulty in the way of their coming to Cali- 
fornia in great numbers. 
tion is one of racial integrity and racial 
standards of living. Capitalists in Cali- 
fornia, as elsewhere, want a supply of labor 
that is. cheap, abundant, and subservient. 
White workingmen, on the other hand, are 
leagued together, in order to maintain their 
standard of living, and they resent the im- 
portation of cheap competing labor. Many 
thoughtful citizens, furthermore, caring 
more for civilization than for dollars and 
cents, believe it necessary to use drastic 
measures in order that the Pacific Coast may 
remain a white man’s country. ‘They be- 
lieve it would become rapidly Mongolian- 
ized if the doors were thrown open or kept 
open. ‘They were once alarmed about the 
Chinese, and now fear the Japanese. There 
could be no assimilation, and the growth of 
a large, permanent Asiatic population would 
create a condition not advantageous to either 
race. So they state the fundamental issue. 


f Such an argument can be made 

Future of the without offense or disparagement. 
Coast. It is not a question whether’ our 

q n 

civilization is better than the Japanese, since 
every one must admit that it is different. 
Japan could not reasonably object to a gen- 
eral policy designed to prevent the growth 
of race problems in this country, because 
she is well aware that Japan owes her 


The whole ques- 
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own strength to the marvelous unity of Jap- 
anese race and feeling. The things that 
Japan miay reasonably resent are those that 
affront her prestige and self-respect. More 
than any other country, we have always rec- 
ognized the Japanese in their modern de- 
velopment, and it has been our policy to 
keep in close and friendly relations with the 
Japanese Government. A policy of prejudice 
and persecution in California could do no 
possible good, and could do a great deal of 
harm. ‘The broader and more permanent 
question .as to the future of the Pacific 
Coast should be carefully considered, and in 
due time treated upon its merits. The Pa- 
cific Coast should not make itself ridiculous 
by threatening to vote the Democratic ticket 
as a punishment to President Roosevelt for 
standing by the Constitution and the treaties 
with foreign nations. 


The courts will interpret the 


How % Constitution and decide upon the 
validity of California’s school 
laws. We wish to buy many of Japan’s in- 


teresting products, and to sell her some of 
our own in return. We wish to maintain 
our traditional friendly relations with the 
Japanese Government and people. California 
has more to gain by friendly relations with 
Japan, and more to lose through unfriendly 
relations, than any other State. As yet noth- 
ing alarming has happened in the way of 
Japanese immigration. ‘The situation in Ha- 
waii is a distinct one, and is under careful 
investigation. ‘The subject is one for study 
and not for agitation. If we do our duty 
toward Japan, and maintain our traditions 
of courtesy and friendship, we shall be able 
to deal with the coolie question without 
changing treaties or enacting restrictive laws. 
The Japanese Government controls its sub- 
jects in such a way that it can very easily 
regulate their movements. It can direct 
them in great numbers to Korea and Man- 
churia, and, on the other hand, it can check 
their movement to Hawaii and wholly stop 
their direct migration to San_ Francisco. 
Japanese statesmen are broadminded and in- 
telligent, and they can easily understand the 
difficulties involved in racial questions. They 
will be readily governed by the clearly as- 
certained wishes of the people of the United 
States in the matter of controlling emigra- 
tion. In this respect their situation is very 
different from that of China. There were 
no Chinese authorities that could check the 
movement of coolie immigration from Hong- 
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INSPECTING THE DITCH. 
Peace hath her trenches no less than war.—From the Jnquircr (Phiiadelphia). 


kong, which is under British control. Nat- 
urally, Japan cannot restrict a movement of 
Japanese coolies from our own territory of 
Hawaii to our Pacific States. But it can 
easily prevent the dreaded inundation of 
California in future time by great hordes. 


President Roosevelt 4nd the au- 
thorities at Washington under- 
stand the question thoroughly in 
all its bearings. The wiser citizens of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington should 
counsel their neighbors that there is no cause 
whatsoever for agitation or alarm, and that 
the governments of the United States and 
Japan would undoubtedly codperate, if it 
should ever become necessary, to prevent an 
excessive movement of Japanese coolie labor 
to our coast. If legal restrictions are needed, 
it may not be difficult in the near future to 
provide them amply in the form of a law 
applying in equal terms to immigrants of all 
races at all our ports. : 


Leave It 
to the 
President 


During the recent campaign in 
the State of New York there 
were constant attacks by Mr. 
Hearst’s newspapers upon the employment of 


Chinese 
Workers at 
Panama. 


Chinese labor in digging the Panama Canal. 
This was an appeal to the labor vote against 
the Republican party. The Republicans in 
turn undertook ‘to prove that Chinese labor- 
ers were employed upon the Hearst estates in 
California. Most farms and ranches on the 
Pacific Coast have to go to the labor market 
and take what they can find. It is of no 
public consequence whatsoever whether work 
is given Chinese or not upon Mr. Hearst’s 
California properties. —The Panama question 
is a public one, and must be openly and 
frankly discussed. It will have to be settled 
in the immediate future, and the country is 
not likely to be misled by demagogues. It 
is not likely that white labor from the 
United States will to any extent go to the 
Isthmus to do unskilled work. ‘The great 
army of shovelers must be made up of West 
Indian black men, or Asiatic so-called coolies. 


Neither will the question of hours 
labor as it relates to the 
United States have any proper 
bearing upon the digging of the Panama 
Canal. All these things must be worked out 
in practical experience on the Isthmus. The 
feeling against Chinese labor in this country 


Common Sense 
versus oO 
Demagogues. 
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has led to an agitation against the use of 
Chinese in Panama. ‘The two cases ‘are 
totally different, and ought not to te con- 
founded. American workmen desire labor 
under conditions of reasonable permanence. 
‘They could not go to the Isthmus of Panama 
with their families to remain permanently. 
In no possible way could they be made near- 
ly as well off as they are at home. Chinese 
coolie labor, on the other hand, is migratory, 
can be secured for fixed periods in large 
quantities, and can be handled on the relay 
plan. It would be a highly foolish policy 
to try to create inducements that would per- 
suade young Americans to leave their fami- 
lies and homes and go to Panama to perform 
common labor for a period of years. It was 
bad enough to take them to the Philippines 
as enlisted soldiers. It would be unspeaka- 
ble folly to try to persuade them to go to 
the Isthmus as laborers. Common. sense 
must assert itself against the demagogues on 
a subject like this. 


The President P Tesident Roosevelt’s visit to the 
at * canal will have resulted in the 
seen sending of a special message to 
Congress covering the entire subject of the 
canal in its various bearings. It has been 
decided to entertain bids for the construction 
of the great work by contract, and it is un- 
derstood that the leading firms of American 
contractors, whether separately or in syndi- 
cates, will have sub- 
mitted figures to the ; 
President through the 
War Department. ff 
Under the plan con- fF 
templated, the Gov- 
ernment’s relation to 
the work will be very 
intimate and _ con- 
stant, but along with 
the most complete 
government super- 
vision there will be 
the efficiency that 
contractors of great 
resources and experi- 
ence could alone sup- 
ply. The contract in 
its terms will provide ° 
for the utmost econo- 
my in total cost, and 
speed in the pushing 


of the work. The 
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The President departed for Panama on 
Thursday, November 8th, two days after 
the elections. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and sailed on board one 
of the newest baftleships, the Louisiana, 
commanded by Capt. A. R. Couden. He 
arrived on the 14th and was_ received 
with every possible honor by President 
Amador and the Panama authorities. He 
proceeded without delay to acquaint him- 
self with the canal region, and the conditions 
and problems presented by the work in hand. 
His return voyage began on the 18th, when 
he left Panama for San Juan, Porto Rico, 
and he was expected in Washington on the 
27th. This trip is notable among other 
things as presenting the first occasion in the 
history of the country when the President 
was absent from American soil. Technical- 
ly, an American war vessel is equivalent to 
American soil and the canal zone itself 
might be regarded as territory of the United 
States. But the Panama Republic outside of 
the canal zone is foreign territory, although 
a protectorate of our Government. In this 
day of submarine cables and wireless teleg- 
raphy, the President was able to keep in con- 
stant communication with Washington. The 
newspapers gave some space to a discussion 
of the question as to who might rightly ex- 
ercise the Presidential power in the absence 
of the President. Under the circumstances 
the question had no practical bearing. 








details | will be _ S€t —_Coppright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
forth in due time. 
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he ae, See question in our 
Prejudice in Southern States continues to be 
” ee discussed in that intense spirit to 
which we called attention in these pages last 
month. Politicians naturally took advantage 
of the race feeling to make capital for 
their parties or their candidates in the 
fights that preceded the balloting of Nov- 
ember 6. In some Southern States, as in 
Tennessee, race prejudice has been played up- 
on to a most unwarranted degree. In the 
State mentioned it was merely for the pur- 
pose of bringing out the full Democratic 
vote, and thus defeating the Republican can- 
didate for the governorship. “The Hon. 
Henry Clay Evans made a good run under 
such circumstances, but was defeated by a 
plurality of 18,000 given to his able Demo- 
cratic opponent, the Hon. Malcolm R. Pat- 
terson. At Memphis and in the western 
part of the State, where the negro population 
is very large, the Democratic newspapers 
were filled with alarming tales of negro plots 
to capture the polls, of mysterious negro 
emissaries inflaming the minds of the colored 
race, of negro companies drilling by night, 
and so on ad infinitum. ‘The stranger at 
Memphis would have expected a bloody and 
fearsome election day; but all was as quiet 
and peaceful as a Sunday afternoon in rural 
New England. It would scarcely be inac- 
curate to say that not a negro vote was of- 
fered at the polls in any portion of the 
country where the feeling against negroes had 
been strongly expressed. 


In the course of time the educated 
negro who holds property will 
find his way to a share in the gov- 
ernment of the community in which he lives. 
But for the present he will be wise to forget 
politics and give his attention to those pre- 
liminaries which will make him a respected 
and influential citizen. There can never be 
any absolute solution for. the difficulties 
that are inherent in such a condition as ex- 
ists where two races totally different live 
in the same communities. But there are ap- 
proximate solutions which cool-headed and 
sensible men can agree upon and which the 
South must accept for its own salvation. 
Fortunately, the governors and leading men 
of the Southern States are not only talking 
against mobs and lynching, but they are 
doing a great deal to give practical effect to 
their expressed opinions. The South will pass 
out of its alarmist mood; it will 2ccept mod- 
rn views about universal education, and it 
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will surmount its worst difficulties: The 
story of our recent business progress in this 
country, the amazing proportions of which 
are set forth in this number of the REVIEW 
by Mr. Edmonds, of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, applies more especially to the South 
than to any other part of the country. With 
the change in the South from a country of 
poverty to a land of prosperity, there will be 
a growth of civilization all along the line, 
and this will help to lessen the causes of 
friction between the races. 


Race Lhe tendency to race clannish- 
Clannishness ness, by the way, was illustrated 
‘ last month in the remarkable dis- 

cipline visited upon three companies of the 
Twenty-fifth Regiment, colored, of United 
States Infantry. These soldiers were sta- 
tioned at Brownsville, Texas. There had 
been some local difficulties involving an at- 
tack upon citizens, which was traced to 
soldiers of this command. Very few of the 
soldiers, presumably, were guilty, but a 
thorough investigation showed that whole 
companies of negro troops would stand to- 
gether to protect the guilty rather than do 
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HON. ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK, 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


(Mr, Hitchcock has served continuously for eight years in his great office, and is to retire on March 4, 
; His work has been of the highest public usefulness.) 


their duty as soldiers and citizens in a case 
where negroes had assailed white men. ‘This 
clannishness has been shown innumerable 
times in the history of the black race. It is, 
of course, not peculiar to that element of our 
population. Indians would doubtless act in 
the same way under like conditions, and so 


would the Chinese. But we have not very 
many Indians or Chinese in this country, 
and we have ten millions of people with Af 
rican blood in their veins. President Roose- 
velt has. punished these companies of troops 
by ordering the dishonorable discharge of 
every man of them from the army. Their 




















good record in Cuba has been urged in their 
behalf, and many people in the North have 
been signing petitions for their reinstatement. 
But the President would seem to have acted 
in the only way possible, in view of the 
necessities of military discipline. The in- 
cident merely illustrates the difficulties that 
are involved in the settlement of matters in 
which the race question’ enters as an im- 
portant factor. It is necessary, however, to 
believe that in spite of difficulties it is well 
worth while to have faith in a better con- 
dition, and to work for improvement and 
progress. Reports from Cuba would make 
it appear that behind the scenes the race 
question has played a considerable part in the 
embroilments which have led to our present 
intervention there, and in various parts of 
the world,—South Africa conspicuously just 
now,—the difficulties between white people 
and those of other color are affording great 
perplexity to statesmen and to reformers and 
moralists. 


The largest single question, as 
respects the relations between In- 
dians and white men in this 
country had centered for many years in the 
dificult task of providing for the future of 
the Indian Territory. Fortunately, we have 
come with considerable credit through nearly 
every phase of that situation. By act of 
Congress, Oklahoma and the Indian Terri- 
tory are to come into the Union as one State 
and by a series of enactments and adminis- 
trative orders the affairs of the Indian tribes 
have been dealt with upon a basis of careful 
consideration for tribal and individual rights. 
A constitutional convention was elected on 
November 6, and when the results of its 
work have been accepted by the President 
the new State of Oklahoma will be formally 
proclaimed. ‘The Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek 
and Seminole nations have so largely inter- 
married with white settlers that the race 
question will soon disappear through proc- 
esses of amalgamation. There has been 
some difficulty in finding a way to modify 
tribal customs and introduce separate owner- 
ship of land, while protecting the Indians 
from the greed of white men who would be 
disposed to cheat them out of their property. 
But the Government has been doing its duty 
in these regards under the direction of so 
stern and competent a department chief as 
Secretary Hitchcock. The State of Okla- 
homa comes into the Union with a present 
population of about a million and a half. It 
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is a region of wonderful climate and re- 
sources. In these last weeks the people have 
been harvesting a great corn crop and picking 
cotton in bountiful quantities. It would be 
hard to find another part of the country so 
productive in its soils; and there is great 
energy and high spirit in the population. 


For its admission with proper 
boundaries as one State instead 
of two,- Senator Beveridge de- 
serves lasting credit. .Since the making of a 
new State is a permanent thing, there can be 
no excuse for the substitution cf temporary 
arguments or for the urging of private in- 
terests, as against those facts that relate to the 
general welfare. In the other statehood’ 
case, the people of Arizona last month voted 
strongly against the proposition to unite with 
New Mexico and thus go into the Union at 
once as a single State. Undoubtedly it 
would be best for the Union as a whole if 
Arizona and New Mexico could be kept in 
the territorial status for a long period of 
years. But there will be constant attempts 
made to bring them in as two States. It is 
short-sighted to regard this question as one . 
of political parties. Parties may come and 
go, but States live on. The Democrats car- 
ried Oklahoma last month and will write 
the constitution of the new State. But that 
fact cannot make broad-minded Republicans 
any less ready to welcome this splendid new 
member of the federal sisterhood. ‘The 
argument for the union of New Mexico and 
Arizona lies in the intrinsic reason that 
their population and resources do not justify 
separate statehood. 


Statehood 
in the 
Elections. 


Another it is not often that American 
Republican elections are so differently inter- 
Congress. ° : 
preted in their results as were 
those of last month. Mr. Bryan declares 
that there was a strong “trend” in the 
direction of general Democratic victory, and 
selects comparisons that seem to bear out his 
hopeful views. The parties, however, have 
no great significance except in national af- 
fairs, and the simple fact is that the newly 
elected Congress will have a Republican pre- 
ponderance of about fifty members. This 
is quite large enough for any party in power 
to have as‘a working majority, inasmuch as 
the minority party ought always to be strong 
enough to be felt. The victory along nation- 
al linés was unquestionably one for President 
Roosevelt himself. ‘The fact seems to be 
that so clear and decisive a victory for an 
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administration and a party in power has 
never been known in the mid-term election 
since the times of Andrew Jackson, under 
any normal or comparable conditions. The 
President has led his party by moral force, 
and through appeals.to the conscience and in- 
telligence of the people, along the lines of 
conservative reform. Some disappointed pol- 
iticians are now venturing to call him a 
“boss,” but all his methods are exactly the 
opposite of those that have built up political 
machines and given us the now crumbling 
methods in American politics known as the 
boss system. 


Some Men SOme prominent Republican 
<i members of Congress were de- 

‘ feated, but in almost every case 

they were regarded as men who had ob- 
structed rather than helped the President’s 
leading policies. ‘Thus Mr. Wadsworth of 
New York, for a long time chairman of the 
Agricultural committee, had seriously en- 
dangered the meat inspection law by his at- 
titude and efforts, and upon this issue his 
constituents declined to re-elect him. An- 
other veteran who was left at home by his 
constituents is Mr. Babcock of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Lacey, of Iowa, was defeated by a young 
Democrat on the tariff reform issue. If Mr. 
Lacey had been willing to go as far as Gov- 
ernor Cummins it is not likely that he would 
have been defeated. Another prominent 
member who loses his seat is Mr. McCleary, 
of Minnesota, a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, a strong advocate of the 
protective tariff and the author of an inter- 
esting project for maximum and minimum 


rates. It has been said that Mr. McCleary’s. 


adherence to the “ stand pat” tariff doctrine 
led to his defeat, but the case is not clear. On 
general principles, there seemed to be due a 
swing of the pendulum that would give us a 
Democratic House of Representatives. “Two 
things prevented this, first, the broad, essen- 
tially non-partisan leadership of President 
Roosevelt, and, second, the continued dif- 
fusion of a widespread agricultural and busi- 
ness prosperity which in the nature of the 
case would be favorable to any party in 
power. Following the Republican campaign 
in detail, it is safe to generalize that the men 
who stood cordially and firmly with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt were more fortunate than 
those who had opposed the administration 
policies. Again, although the tariff was not 
made an issue by the Republicans, it was 
plain that those leaders, speakers, and can- 
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didates who frankly declared for an early 
revision of the tariff schedules everywhere 
found public sentiment with them. Of all 
the speakers of national repute who took part 
in the campaign, Senator Beveridge of In- 
diana was the most active and prominent, 
making the opening speeches in a number of 
different States. Everywhere he opposed the 
dictum “let well enough alone,” with an 
eloquent demand that “ well enough” must 
be made as much better as possible. And he 
declared for a Republican revision of the 
tariff at an early day. 


The Hearst campaign in New 
Mr. Hearst's York di é on ie 
Defeat. ork proved in every way to 
one of the most remarkable in 
the history of the country. Mr. Hughes was 
elected by a plurality over Mr. Hearst of 
about 53,000 votes, but the rest of the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, by small and varying majori- 
ties, was found to be successful. This New 
York fight attracted as much attention in 
every nook and corner of the country as a 
Presidential campaign. It is simple truth to 
say that William R. Hearst has come out of 
this combat a more widely recognized na- 
tional figure in politics than did Abraham 
Lincoln after his defeat by Douglas in the 
memorable campaign for the Illinois senator- 
ship. If Mr. Hearst had been elected, the 
country would have expected his nomination 
for the Presidency in 1908. Although he 
was defeated, and although he ran far be- 
hind his ticket, nobody can say that he 
proved to be a weak candidate. Certainly 
his opponent, Mr. Hughes, who was a won- 
derfully strong candidate himself, would be 
the last man to say that he had an easy fight 
against a weak antagonist foredoomed to de- 
feat. Mr. Hearst’s associates on the ticket, 
themselves elected, seem entirely sincere in 
the statement that it was Mr. Hearst who 
pulled them through; and there are shrewd 
politicians of both parties who hold to this 
opinion. There was much cutting of Hearst 
by Democratic adherents of McCarren’s 
Brooklyn machine, and it is only a matter of 
opinion whether it was this element or the 
independent Democrats who contributed 
most to the result. It is also a question to 
what extent the intervention of the Roosevelt 
administration affected the voting. This in- 
tervention took the form of a powerful phil- 
ippic delivered by Secretary Root at Utica. 
His attack upon Mr. Hearst from every 
standpoint was the boldest and most de- 
liberate that was made in the campaign, and 
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ODD DEVICE EMPLOYED IN THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN. 


(“ Sandwich men” marching through the streets of New York bearing political placards.) 


almost every statement was declared to be 
made by the President’s direction or with the 
President’s approval. The result is certainly 
a difficult one to analyze. Yet Mr. Hearst’s 
defeat will probably be accepted as removing 
him for at least some time to come from the 
list of eligible candidates for high office. His 
campaign nevertheless has given him a strong 
position in public affairs that he did not pre- 
viously possess. He will be a factor with 
which the Democratic party will have to 
reckon. Mr. Bryan, in the course of the 
campaign, took pains to have it known that 
he earnestly desired Mr. Hearst’s election 
as governor. The result seems to render it 
fairly probable that Mr. Bryan will be 
accorded the Presidential nomination. 


Under former conditions in New 
York, the Republican machine 
could always draw upon the pub- 
lic service corporations for campaign funds to 
almost any extent, and these same corpora- 
tions reinsured themselves, so to speak, by 
contributing at the same time to the Demo- 
cratic funds, usually through the medium of 
Tammany Hall. It is pretty well under- 
stood that corporations as such did not pay 
the bills this year. Individuals gave their 


Hearst's 
Campaign 
Outlay. 


own money, and the sum total of funds ex- 
pended was small as compared with some 
former years, 


Mr, Hearst’s own personal 





expenditures in the campaign, as certified by 
him to the Secretary of State, amounted to 
$256,370.22, nearly four-fifths of which was 
paid out for the carrying on of his own po- 
litical party, the Independence League, while 
something less than $60,000 was paid by him 
to the State Democratic fund. Mr. Hughes’ 
expenses were $618.55, practically all of 
which was for traveling expenses and the sal- 
aries of a private secretary and_ sten- 
ographers. The money paid out by Mr. 
Hearst does not, of course, represent any- 
thing like what his effort to become governor 
‘really cost him. ‘The movement had been 
going on ever since his defeat last year in the 
mayoralty campaign, and the great prelim- 
inary expense of organizing the Independence 
League throughout the State, and other ex- 
penses of the canvass, are not included in the 
items filed with the Secretary of State. The 
use of Mr. Hearst’s newspapers, moreover, 
in lieu of campaign documents,—the whole 
State being flooded with them,— does not en- 
ter into the reckoning. These newspapers may 
indeed earn again for their owner all that 
they expended in promoting his political am- 
bitions. However that may be, Mr. Hearst’s 
efforts to become governor have caused the 
expenditure directly or indirectly of an im- 
mense sum of money. So open and undis- 
guised a use of money by a very rich man in 
the attempt to obtain elective office at the 
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HON. ROLLIN S. WOODRUFF. HON. 


(Governor-elect of Connecticut.) 


hands of the plain people is a new thing in 
our politics. Many rich men, Mr. Hearst’s 
father among them, have obtained seats in 
the United States Senate, but they had only 
to deal with Legislatures or with close party 
machines that controlled legislative majori- 
ties. Most people will think that it is at 


JOSEPH H. HIGGINS. 
(Governor-elect of Rhode Island.)(Governor-elect of New Hampshire.) 


HON. CHARLES M. FLOYD. 


least better for a man to spend his own 
money openly in seeking office, than to spend 
great sums contributed secretly by corpora- 
tions expecting future favors. It is believed 
that the question of campaign contributions 
will be taken up by Congress this winter, 
and it is well known that the President will 
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continue to urge the enactment of a law 
prohibiting the use of corporation funds 
in national elections, and requiring publicity 
in expenditures. 


Apart from New York, the State 

elections offered few surprises, 
and the results, while of inter- 
est locally, were not of great national sig- 
nificance. Generally speaking, they showed 
freedom from party trammels and a pene- 
trating regard for actual State questions. 
The Republicans were successful through- 
out New England, with considerably re- 
duced majorities. An exception, however, 
is the victory of Mr. Higgins, the Mayor of 
Pawtucket, who is elected governor of Rhode 
Island by a small plurality over his Repub- 
lican opponent. Under the New Hampshire 
law the governor will have to be elected by 
the Legislature, in view of the fact that the 
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East 





HON. JOHN A. JOHNSON. 
(Re-elected Governor of Minnesota.) 


Republican candidate had less than a major- 
ity of all the votes cast. Governor Guild 
was successful in Massachusetts by a large 
enough vote to satisfy his followers under the 
existing conditions. ‘The great contest in 
Pennsylvania resulted in a majority for Mr. 
Stuart, the regular Republican candidate, of 
about 50,000 against the combination of Lin- 
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HON. FREDERICK M. WARNER, 
(Re-elected Governor of Michigan.) 


coln Republicans and Democrats. Locally 
the fight in Pennsylvania was as intense as 
that in New York, but it attracted very 
slight attention beyond the bounds of the 
Keystone State. The organization headed 
by Senator Penrose keeps its grip, but it had 
a hard fight for life and will have to be on 
better behavior than ever before. The Dem-’ 
ocrats gained six Pennsylvania Congressional 
seats by the aid of Prohibitionists and inde- 
pendent Republicans. In New Jersey, Re- 
publican success was by a narrow margin, 
and Senator Dryden may lose his seat at 
Washington. 


In the middle part of the country 
the Republicans held their own 
surprisingly for an off year. 
Missouri, which did not feel at home in the 
Republican column, crept back across the 
line. As a result of the great factional fight 
preceding the nomination, Iowa did not give 
her usual majority, but Governor Cummins 
was elected for his third term. Minnesota 
Republicans again showed their independence: 
by emphatically rejecting their own candidate 
for governor, while electing the rest of the 
State ticket and securing the legislature. 
Governor Johnson, Democrat, is re-elected 
by about 60,000 plurality. ‘There seemed to 
be an impression that his opponent- was un- 
duly favored by railroads and corporations. 


Some 
Western 
Results. 
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Warner's 10 contrast with their own bad 
Success in luck in the matter of candidates 
Michigan. 


for the governorship, the Repub- 
licans of Minnesota would do well to con- 
sider what has happened in Michigan. Two 
years ago the present governor, the Hon. 
Fred M. Warner, was carried on to victory 
through the general momentum of the Roose- 
velt wave, and in spite of some fear lest his 
administration should be dictated by railroad 
and corporation influences. He has made so 
strong and effective a governor that this year 
he has been re-elected by a majority of about 
100,000 votes, which would easily have been 
swelled to 150,000, if there had been any 
Republican effort necessary in certain parts 
of the State. His triumphant success by a 
greatly increased majority is one of the con- 
spicuous personal successes of this year’s pol- 
itics. Many of the newspapers that opposed 
him two years ago supported him this year 
on the ground of his approved firmness and 
efficiency in high office. 


After the September primaries in 
Wisconsin it was confidently 
asserted by some of the news- 
papers that the days of Senator La Follette’s 
ascendancy in State politics were numbered. 
The November election. failed to confirm 
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HON. JAMES 0. DAVIDSON. 
(Governor-elect of Wisconsin.) 
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those predictions. It is true that Govern- 
or Davidson, who had: been opposed by the 
La Follette party at the primaries, was elect- 
ed by a large plurality. No one at all con- 
versant with Wisconsin politics had looked 
for any other outcome. In various ways, 
however, the junior Senator made his influ- 
ence felt at the polls. It was that influence, 
indeed, which accomplished the defeat of 
Representative Babcock in the Third Wis- 
consin District. Mr. Babcock had held his 
seat in Congress for seven terms and had 
served for a long period as chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. The La Follette forces scored a still 
more notable victory in the election of Mil- 
waukee’s district attorney. The Hon. Fran- 
cis E. McGovern, who had been elected to 
that office on the Roosevelt-La Follette wave 
of 1904, and had secured the conviction of 
an astonishingly large number of Milwau- 
kee alderman and supervisors, was refused 
the Republican nomination at the direct pri- 
mary in September, but was named as an 
independent candidate. Thus his campaign 
for re-election resembled that of Mr. Jerome 
in New York City one year ago. Mr. Mc- 
Govern. had the earnest support of Senator 
La Follette and his friends and was re-elect- 
ed by a small plurality over the Sociai-Demo- 
cratic candidate. 


In Nebraska the efforts of the 
“Great Commoner” did * not 
avail to prevent Republican suc- _ 
cess. The Hon. George L. Sheldon was 
elected governor by a plurality considerably 
larger than that which the Republican ticket 
secured in the last preceding off year election. 
There was also a pronounced Republican 
victory in Colorado, Chancellor Buchtel, of 
the Denver» University, being elected- gover- 
nor. An outline ofthe complicated situa- 
tion in that State was given in our pages last 
month. As one result of the election, Sena- 
tor Patterson will lose his seat at Washing- 
ton. It is reported that one of the Messrs. 
Guggenheim of the Smelter trust will very 
possibly secure the senatorial seat. Another 
result of the election was to vindicate de- 
cisively the members of the Supreme Court 
whose decisions had availed so much to break 
up the régime of lawlessness a few years ago 
and to take Denver out of the hands of the 
ballot box thieves. The court was vindicated 
in the person of Judge Gabbert, who was re- 
elected by a very large plurality. The Re- 


publican candidate, Mr, Gillett, was vic- 
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torious in the triangular California fight, 
and he will hold executive office curing a 
period of great importance for his State. At 
the very moment when San Francisco was 
most in need of honest and faithful manage- 
ment of its affairs, the country is startled 
with reports of every form of mln‘ipal cor- 
ruption. Mayor Schmitz returns from a trip 
to Europe to find himself under indictment, 
and the district attorney’s office seems in the 
way of making a more striking record than 
that of Mr. Folk in St. Louis some years ago. 
The government of California will have its 
hands full of absorbing questions and situ- 
ations during the caming year. One of the 
questions that will come before the Cali- 
fornia Legislature is that of the school law 
as it relates to aliens, and there will be an 
effort to strengthen the statute authorizing 
discrimination against Asiatics. Secretary 
Metcalf meanwhile will have reportcd to 
President Roosevelt on that law and: the 
United States Court will probably have ruled 
upon it. 


Some Among impending cab in et 
Changes in changes recently announced is the 
° transfer of Mr. Metcalf from the 
Department of Commerce and Labor to that 
of the Navy. The Pacific Coast has reason 
to be greatly interested in the growth and 
administration of our naval establishment, 
and the department will be congenial to Mr. 
Metcalf. There is no reasonable possibility 
that any differences with Japan could ever 
lead to hostilities. Nevertheless, in theory, 
the Pacific Coast cannot be blamed for look- 
ing at the immense naval development of 
Japan in some such way as the Atlantic 
Coast many years ago was wont to regard the 
naval supremacy of England. The comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal will add vastly 
to the defensive strength of our Pacific sea- 
board. There has been so much activity all 
along the line of the investigation of offenses 
against the Sherman anti-trust law and the 
Inter-State Commerce law that a good many 
cases are now pending in the federal courts, 
and United States district attorneys are 
everywhere busy, -with active encourage- 
ment from the office of the Attorney-General 
at Washington and with the aid of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and the Bureau 
of Corporations. ‘The New York Central 
Railroad has been found guilty of granting 
rebates, and various other railroad corpora- 
tions are under like charges. The sugar 
trust is under prosecution for recciving rail- 
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road favors, and the government is at work 
upon a comprehensive effort to hold the 
Standard Oil Trust answerable for violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. In the 
handling of a great mass of business of this 
kind, Mr. Moody, the Attorney-General, is 
making’ a reputation similar to that of his 
predecessor, Mr. Knox. He is in the near 
future, however, to give up this work and 
to succeed Justice Brown as a member of the 
Supreme Court. His place as Attorney-Gen- 
eral will be taken by Mr. Bonaparte, now 
Secretary of the Navy, whose experience and 
qualities as a lawyer give him a very peculiar 





HON. JAMES N. GILLETT. 
(Governor-elect of California.) 


fitness for the work that Mr. Moody has 
been conducting. Mr. Metcalf’s place is to 
be filled by the appointment of the Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus, of New York. Mr. Straus 
is a public man of wide note and many honors, 
with certain qualifications that give him a 
special fitness for the work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. We shall 
have occasion, as he enters upon his public 
duties some weeks hence, to give a more de- 
tailed account of his career and his qualifi- 
cations. Another change in the Department 
of Commerce will result in the withdrawal 
of Mr. Garfield as head of the Bureau of 
Corporations, who is to be promoted to a 
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place in the cabinet to succeed Mr. Hitch- 
cock as Secretary of the Interior. “ It is 
enough ¢o say that Mr. James R. Garfield’s 
rapid advance to so high a place in the Gov- 
ernment is purely due to his ability, character, 
and merits as a man and an official. 


After very active and energetic 
service as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Hon. Leslie M. Shaw will 
retire in March, to be succeeded by Mr. Cor- 
telyou. Mr. Shaw had made a reputation as 
a man who could speak to popular audiences 
on the money question, but he was not other- 
wise known as an authority upon financial 
topics. , He surprised the banking and com- 
mercial world by his quick and firm grasp 
upon the questions he had to deal with as 
Secretary of the Treasury and by his courage 
and resourcefulness in meeting emergencies. 
The money market has been indebted to him 
many times for measures of relief intended 
to help legitimate business rather than to en- 
courage speculation. Just now he is giving 
much attention to the question of cur- 
rency reform upon some plan to provide for 
the safe issue of additional notes when the 
demands of business are urgent. A commit- 
tee of bankers meeting in Washington last 
month agreed upon the outlines of a plan 
that it is hoped may be adopted by Congress. 
To some details of the plan Secretary Shaw 
is opposed, but upon essentials all of the mon- 
etary authorities seem pretty nearly agreed. 
The plan is one which would allow banks 
to issue emergency notes for brief periods, 
subject to a heavy federal tax, the issues to 
be guaranteed by the Government and the 
special tax itself be collected as a guaranty 
fund. The subject has been so long consid- 
ered and so carefully thrashed out that Con- 
gress ought now to be willing to take the 
judgment of the experts and pass a law. It 
is scarcely likely, however,. that such a 
measure can be carried through the short 
session that opens December 3 and closes 
March 4. The President favors important 
future changes in the national revenue sys- 
tem, and the country will have to face a 
thorough discussion of inheritance taxes, in- 
come taxes, and tariff reform. But appro- 
priation bills will take up most of the time 
of this short session. It is on many accounts 


The 
Currency 
Question. 


to be regretted that Mr. Cortelyou is to be 
shifted from the Post-office Department. No 
other branch of the government service at 
the present time requires more careful and 
thoroughgoing management. 
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While there have been several 
outbreaks of lawlessness on the 
part of armed small bands of 
former revolutionists in Cuba, it may be 
said that, in general, the months of October 
and November were marked by steady prog- 
ress toward complete pacification and_ inter- 
nal peace in the island. Evidences of Govy- 
ernor Magoon’s’ business-like efficiency are 
seen in the report on the Cuban: treasury, 
submitted (on October 27) by Major Ladd, 
supervisor of the treasury; the appointment 
of Judge J. D. Terrell, of Michigan, to 
make a thorough auditing of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment books; and, more ‘important still, 
the steadily increasing opposition to the 
American provisional governor on the part 
of all the disgruntled professional politicians 
of all parties. An interesting development 
in the situation is the dissolution of the 
Moderate party, and the birth of a new 
political organization in Cuba, the Na- ‘ 
tional Union party, under the leadership of 
General Ruis Rivera. In a newspaper in- 
terview, late in October, Secretary of War 
Taft spoke hopefully of the future of the 
island. One of the sources of gravest diffi- 
culty in the past, he declared, has been the 
absence of efficient municipal governments. 
Governor Magoon will doubtless take this 
feature in hand and reform the situation. To 
quote Secretary Taft further: 


Cuba 
Settling 
own 


Heretofore the old Spanish plan of municipal 
government has been followed. There has been 
an Alcalde in every village, and the Alcalde has 
been supreme. Under the new plan every Cuban 
city will have a government after the American 
form. Before any elections are attempted 
the restoration of order and peaceful conditions 
will have been made complete. There is no pos- 
sibility of annexation. The United States Gov- 
ernment simply intervened so that conditions 
might not arise that would endanger the continu- 
ance of Cuban independence. Just as soon as 
there is assurance that the Cubans are restored 
to that tranquillity that insures capable self-gov- 
ernment the United States will step aside and 
bid the Cubans godspeed. 


he deiettente Lene has been so much con- 
Tomas Estrada demnation of former President 
‘Palma for what has been termed 
his weak course during the revolution, that 
the Review oF Reviews is glad to quote 
(from a letter received from Matanzas, 
Cuba, early in November) the opinion of a 
shrewd American observer who was in Cuba 
during the Spanish War and for some time 
afterward, and who, later, studied Spanish- 
speaking peoples in the Philippines. “This 
gentleman believes that President Palma had 

















his choice of three policies: (1) to fight it 
out, which would have been to plunge his 
country into the horrors of civil war; (2) 
to turn the government over by surrender- 
ing to the other side, which would have been 
to “plead guilty to all the allegations made 
by his political adversaries and to turn over 
-the government to persons who had ‘not 
even a shadow of claim or right to it by any 
constitutional election ;” or (3) by resigning 
his office to precipitate the immediate inter- 
vention of the United States, to stop civil 
conflict, to insure the honest administration 
of public affairs by American officials until 
such time as the Cuban people should have a 
chance to express their honest opinion. We 
quote from this letter: 


To accomplish all this, President Palma per- 
formed an act of self-abnegation which has few 
parallels in history and which stamps him as one 
of the truly great men of all time, a man capable 
of rising above all personal considerations and of 
accepting with solémn resignation the bitter cup 
of personal humiliation in order to save his 
country from the inevitable consequences of civil 
war and foreign aggression. . . In the 
perspective of history his action will stand out in 
silhouette against the dark skies of a troubled 
time as one of supreme moral grandeur and 
political sagacity. 


President Roosevelt’s trip to 
Panama _ (discussed elsewhere 
this month), President Diaz’s 
formal opening of the Tehuantepec Railway 
for Mexico, and the assumption of office by 
Dr. Affonso Penna as President of Brazil on 
November 15 (also discussed elsewhere this 
month) ‘were the events of prime interest in 
Latin-America during October and Novem- 
ber. The Tehuantepec Railway scheme was 
originally proposed four centuries ago by the 
discoverer-conqueror Cortez. The railway 
enterprise was actually begun by our own 
Captain Eads in his ingenious scheme for a 
ship railway, which, however, was finally 
discarded. ‘Taken in hand in 1898 by an 
English company, the railway, which, is 
about 190 miles long, has been completed 
and formally opened. It will undoubtedly 
be an important means of facilitating inter- 
national traffic. As for South America, out- 
side of Brazil,—aside from the uncertain 
condition of the health of President Castro 
of Venezuela, mild financial crises in Argen- 
tina and Peru, and the slow but sure recov- 
ery of Chile from the earthquake at Valpa- 
raise last summer,—there are no evidences of 
anything but healthy, orderly national prog- 
tess throughout the continent. From a re- 
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port as to the condition of Valparaiso imme- 
diately after the earthquake and fire, made 
to the Merchants’ Association of New York 
by its secretary in Chile, we learn that the 
damage by the earthquake was “ in propor- 
tion to the character of the soil built upon 
and the character of construction,” the made 
ground suffering most. —The Chilean Govern- 
ment plans to expropriate the ruined district 
and there lay out broad avenues and parks or 
employ part of it in building a sheltered port. 


The Canadian Parliament, 
which began its sessions on No- 
vember 22, is devoting its atten- 
tion principally to the revision of the Domin- 
ion tariff. The government’s bill, which 
was introduced by Minister of Finance W. 
S. Fielding (recently returned to his seat 
after an exciting political campaign), em- 
bodies the result of the work of a govern- 
ment commission which spent many months 
in investigations and hearings throughout all 
parts of the Dominion. Very interesting and 
significant in. this connection was the recent 
speech of Mr. J. J. Hill as to the value of 
reciprocity with Canada. With our Canadian 
neighbors we are on the best of terms, and 
it is not to be expected that the differences 
of opinion between the Newfoundlanders 
and the New England fishing interests will 
result in prejudicing these cordial relations. 
Early in October our ambassador at Lon- 
don, Mr. Reid, in negotiation with Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, British Foreign Minister; suc- 
ceeded in arriving at a modus vivendi regard- 
ing the Newfoundland fisheries. The details 
of the agreement are not essential here, and, 
besides; we hope to present an article fully 
explaining the matter to our readers at an 
early date. The agreement has been com- 
mented upon in England and this country 
as eminently fair to both sides, but the 
Newfoundland Government regarded it 
with great disapproval, and, early in No- 
vember, it was announced that Sir Robert 
Bond, premier of the colony, had decided to 
take the law into his own hands and make 
a test case by ordering the arrest of Ameri- 
can fishermen violating the Bait act, an ordi- 
nance passed some years ago by the New- 
foundland Government. The colonial gov- 
ernment claims that it was not consulted by 
Great Britain in the negotiations, although 
Under-Secretary of the Colonies Winston 
Churchill has publicly asserted that the co- . 
lonial government was- fully aware of the 
negotiations. ‘The Newfoundland Legisla- 
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ture will meet early next 
month, in special session, 
to consider the difficulty 
over the fisheries. 
Parliament The opening 
Weetminater, OF the, Brit 
‘ish — Parlia- 
ment (on October 23) 
was made memorable by 
the aggressive tactics of 
the “ Suffragettes,” as 
the British advocates of 
woman’s suffrage are 
called, who invaded the 
lobby of the House of 
Commons and demand- 
ed the ballot. Before 
the sessions could be 
formally opened the 
women had to be carried 
out of the building. Ten 
of them were arrested 
for rioting, and, refusing 
to give security for their 
good behavior, were sent 
to jail. We discuss this 
matter more fully in a 
“Leading Article” on 
another page this month. 
The great, all-engrossing 
topic before the Parlia- 
ment is, of course, the 
Birrell Education _ bill 
and its fate in the House 
of Lords. Mr. Stead 
tells (on page 722) the 
history of the education 
movement in England 
leading up to the intro- 
duction of this measure, 
and discusses the pros- 
pect of the bill’s passage 
so thoroughly that no 
further comment is nec- 
essary here. By the 
middle of November the 
Lords and Bishops had 
discussed about one-third 
of the bill, and it was so 
amended and altered 
that it will be impossible 
for the ministry to ac- 
cept the changes. This 
puts the Campbell-Ban- 
nerman government in a 
very delicate position, 
since, having made this 
Education bill its main 
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Rey. Dr. R. F. Horton. 


THREE EMINENT NONCONFORMIST ADVOCATES OF 


issue, the ministry cannot afford to drop it, 
nor can it afford to resign and come before 
the country for the people’s approval on this 
issue. As has been made evident by the re- 
cent municipal elections in London, the Lib- 
eral majority would certainly be cut down 
if an election were held to-day. Moreover, a 
new election might lose it the Irish vote. 


Rev. Dr. John Clifford. 


; Hon, David Lloyd-George, M.P. 
THE NEW BRITISH EDUCATION BILL, 


All England is more wrought up 
over this education measure than 
it has been over any other gov- 
ernment proposal for many years. We are 
presenting on this page portraits of a num- 
ber of the churchmen and public personali- 
ties who are leaders in the agitation for and 
against the bill. Already the government 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Lord Londonderry. 


The Bishop of London. 


THREE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS WHO LEAD THE OPPOSITION TO THE BIRRELL BILL, 
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of the Exchequer, 
who will be the gov- 
ernment leader in the 
Commons in the event 
of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s ele- 
vation to the peerage, 
has repeatedly an- 
nounced: that there 
will be no _ recession 
from the decision that 


by rates and taxes 
must be under unfet- 
tered public control. 
Other _ important 
questions which will 
come before the pres- 
ent Parliament are 
the Irish problem, the 
trades-union problem, 


all schools maintained . 
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has been defeated in a division in the Lords General Picquart (defender of Dreyfus), 
on this Education bill, but shows no sign of that of War; and M. Réné Viviani (a So- 
yielding. Mr. Herbert Asquith, Chancellor cialist deputy for Paris), that of Labor. The 





MR. KEIR HARDIE, LA- 







new cabinet, which made its first formal ap- 
pearance before the country at the opening 
of Parliament on November 5, is composed 
mainly of young, active men, all of whom are 
progressive Liberals. 


Meenas The _ significant appointments 
yand,, were, of course, those of General 
ian, 


Picquart and M. Viviani. The 
choice of General Picquart as Minister of 
War has made an excellent impression. This 
fine soldier is thoroughly equipped for his 
duties, and by character and experience will 
make an excellent minister. His selection 
marks the final triumph of the victims of the 
Dreyfus conspiracy twelve years ago, the 
chief victim himself having just been deco- 
rated with the cross of the Legion of Honor 
and given a command in the army. M. Vivi- 
ani is to have a brand new portfolio. The 
creation of his labor ministry is characterized 






























and a number of in- 


“tt ee : BOR: LEADER, IN A 
voive situations over CHARACTERISTIC AT- 
labor disputes. Mr. TITUDE. 


Keir Hardie, leader (From the Graphic.) 
of the Laborite group 

in alliance with the Irish Nationalists, is 
threatening to secede from the Liberal ranks 
unless their contention for the legal immuni- 


ty of labor union funds be admitted. 


ANew Lhe new cabinet in France, 
Ministry in headed by M. Georges Clémen- 

‘ ceau, follows the ministry of M. 
Sarrien, which closed its honorable career in 
October, not because of any change in gov- 
ernment policy, but owing to the ill health 
of the former Premier, all the ministers re- 
signing with him in order to give the new 
Premier a free hand. M. Clémenceau im- 
mediately reappointed M. Briand (Educa- 
tion and Public Worship), M. Thompson 
(Marine), M. Barthou (Public Works), 
M. Doumergue (Commerce), and M. Ruau 
(Agriculture). The following new person- 
alities enter the ministry: M. Stephen 
Pichon (formerly French president-general 
in Tunis, and a colleague of his chief. on the 
journal La Justice), who takes the port- 
folio of foreign affairs; M. Guyot-Dessaigne 
(Minister of Public Works in the Bourgeois 
cabinet of 1895-’96), that of Justice; M. 
Caillaux (Finance Minister in the Waldeck- 
Rousseau cabinet), that of Finance; M. Mil- 
lies-Lacroix (a senator), that of the Colonies: 








“VIVE LE REPOS HEB- 
DOMADATIRE!” 
(‘“ HURRAH FOR SUN- 
DAY REST! ”) 


(From a snapshot, by 
the artist of Le 
Monde TIilustré, 


Parisian workman re- 
joicing over the pas- 
sage of the new Sun- 
day law.) 





of a. 


by President Falliéres 
as “absolutely neces- 
sary in the present 
state of the economic 
evolution in France.” 
This ministry of la- 
bor has practically ex- 
isted for several years 
in the form of differ- 
ent bureaus of state 
administration. It is 
the assembling of 
these various bureaus 
under one head which 
constitutes the origi- 
nal stroke of the Pre- 
mier, - who _ believes 
that the new office 
will help to solve the 
social question. It 
will have to deal with 
everything —concern- 
ing workingmen un- 
der contract: Labor 
contracts in all their 
aspects, whether con- 
cerning factory 
hands, workers in 
trade and industry, or 


‘agricultural laborers. 


Labor in mines and 
government forests 
also comes under its 
supervision, 
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Picquart (War). 
THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER AND 


™ Premier Clémenceau’s program, 
e e . 
Clemenceau as announced by himself, will 
rogram include: The following-up of 
the church separation law, the establishment 
of old age pensions for workingmen, the ex- 
tension of the law governing labor unions, 


the reform in the mining laws, the purchase © 


of the Western Railroad, the reduction of the 
term of service in the army to two years, 


Pichon (Foreign Affairs). 


M. Clémenceau. 


THE NEW MEMBERS OF HIS CABINET. 


the abolition of the death penalty and of 
courts martial, a progressive income tax, and 
measures for the relief of vine growers. The 
change of ministry, the Premier announced, 
would not necessitate any change in foreign 
policy. On this point M. Clémenceau said: 

Founded upon peace with dignity, we can say 


with pride that, during the thirty-five years of 
the republic, there has not been one minute when 





























Guyot-Dessaigne (Justice). Caillaux 


(Finance). 


Viviani (Labor), 
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we could be accused of threatening the peace 
of Europe. At the same time, since the peace of 
the world is-based on force of arms, we cannot 
disarm, for to do so would destroy the guarantee 
of our independence. Until the arrival of that 
happy but uncertain day when the régime, of 
force will be changed, our first duty is not to 
weaken our defensive powers, of ‘which our in- 
ternational understandings form an important 
element, but in cultivating good relations with 
other Powers. We must carefully maintain the 
alliances contracted in the interests of peace as 
well as the friendships whose value has already 
been proved, and we must not forget at difficult 
periods that moral authority and upright policy 
openly practiced can ‘become dominating factors 
in European opinion, without which no govern- 
ment in future can fail to reckon. 


lasienmami Regard ing the church separation 
Church Sepa- law, Minister of Public Worship 
ration Law. Briand declared that the state 
would not enforce the law closing the 
churches on the 11th of the present month, 
as provided in the actual wording of the law, 
but would wait another year before doing so. 
. Catholics, the minister said, may go on hold- 
ing services in the churches even if they re- 
fuse to form “associations  cultuelles.” 
Whereas, heretofore the churches were their 
own property, however, and whereas they 
might now retain them as their own by com- 
plying with the law, the buildings where the 





THE BOGUS CAPTAIN OF KOEPENICK. 
(William Voigt, shoemaker, now in a Berlin jail.) _ 
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law is not complied with will be the prop- 
erty of the state, to be controlled by the 
Minister of Finance and administered by the 
priest on sufferance of the state or communal 
authorities. "The government, M. Briand 
declared further, hoped that, before Decem- 
ber, 1907, the church would find some means 
of complying with the law while retaining 
its authority and dignity. Already there are 
indications of a willingness on the part of the 
Vatican to come to some sort of a working 
agreement with the French state. In two test 
votes taken early in November the govern- 
ment’s attitude on the church question was 
overwhelmingly endorsed, the Socialists vot- 
ing in the affirmative. M. Clémenceau has a 
great opportunity. The good will and confi- 
dence of almost all Europe are with him, and 
the fact that the German official press ex- 
presses dissatisfaction with his selection as 
Premier can scarcely help making him more 
popular and effective at home. 


The steady-going, conservative 
Fatherland has been the source 
of a number of sensations during 
the past few weeks, each of which would 
have done credit to the more mercurial re- 
public across the Rhine. First we had the 
publication of the Hohenlohe “ Recollec- 
tions.” Then came the serio-comic Koepen- 
ick affair. The Prussian police have finally 
captured the pseudo-Captain Voigt, who, one 
fine day in October, marched into the city 
hall of the town of Koepenick (a municipal- 
ity of twenty thousand inhabitants not far 
from Berlin), took command of a dozen sol- 
diers he found in the streets, ordered the 
mayor and the councillors to hand him the 
keys of the municipal safe, carried off twelve 
thousand dollars which he claimed in the 
name of the Emperor, and then, sending His 
Honor the Mayor off to Berlin under an es- 
cort, disappeared. He turns out to be a 
shoemaker, anything but military in appear- 
ance, wha had bought at a second-hand cloth- 
ing store his uniform,—which, by the way, 
was not of the rank he assumed. The burg- 
omaster, Dr. Langerhans, is now the laugh- 
ing stock of Europe,—indeed, of the world. 
All the newspapers and comic actors are 
making fun of the incident, and the verb “ to 
Koepenick” has become as much a part of 
colloquial German as the word “ fake” 1s 
of English. Voigt’s life has been spent chief- 
ly in jail, for various crimes, and he is alto- 


The Military 
Fetich in 
Germany. 


' gether a most unprepossessing soldier. It 
was the magical influence of the kaiserock— 
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military uniform,—which gave Voigt his suc- 
cess, and in the incident militarism in Ger- 
many finds its reductio ad absurdum. ‘The 
affair was, of course, possible only in Ger- 
many, where all the civil authorities are ac- 
customed to bend the knee in all matters to 
militarism and blindly obey the commands of 
the ‘ King’s coat.” No international peace 
conference, fraternal visit of officials and 
rulers from one nation to another, nor all the 
printed propaganda of the anti-militarists for 
years could have had such a salutary effect 
in showing the evils of great armies as this 
absurd affair. The German press comments 
glcomily on the occurrence and hopes that 
the incident will result in doing away with 
some of the stiff etiquette and social tyranny 
of the German military caste. ‘“‘ Happy,” 
says the Frankfurter Zeitung, editorially, 
“are lands like America, where such things 
as this never happen.” 


panes Then there was the speech of Dr. 
of the Burgess, at the University of Ber- 
Reichstag. iy in which the ‘“ Roosevelt 
Professor” to Germany expressed it as his 
personal opinion that the Monroe Doctrine 
was obsolete. This, while not of Ger- 
man origin, has been somewhat sensational 
in the commotion it has excited in the Father- 
land. The resignation, also, of Herr von 
Podbielski, Prussian Minister of Agriculture, 
who was implicated some months ago in the 
colonial-supplies scandals, has in itself caused 
a mild sensation among the German bureau- 
crats. The Reichstag was opened on No- 
vember 14, with a speech by Chancellor von 
Biilow, on Germany’s foreign relations. The 
Chancellor, who appears to have quite re- 
covered from the. illness which prostrated 
him at the close of the last session of Par- 
liament, in reply to an interpellation (by 
Herr Basserman, National Liberal) as to 
the isolation of Germany, declared, in an 
optimistic speech, that Germany’s relations 
with the entire world are now on a very 
friendly footing. He denied the existence of 
any German feeling of animosity toward the 
Anglo-French ‘and Anglo-Russian  under- 
standings. The Triple Alliance, he asserted, 
would be maintained intact. After compli- 
menting the part played by the United States 
representatives at the Algeciras conference 
over Morocco last spring, Chancellor von 
Biilow said: 


Our relations with the United States continue 
on a most friendly basis, resting as they do upon 
historical and natural reasons, The frontiers of 


the two countries do not touch, nor do our 
political interests collide anywhere. In order to 
smooth our economic relations it will.be neces- 
sary to arrange.a mutually beneficial agreement 
in an obliginig spirit. 


In this connection it should not be forgot- 
ten that the President has appointed a tariff 
commission, consisting of Mr. S. N. D. 
North, Director of the Census; Mr. James 
L. Gerry, chief of the customs division of the 
Treasury Department, and Mr. N. I. Stone, 
tariff expert of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, to confer with the proper 
German officials regarding the adjustment 
of American-German tariff relations. 


The Polish One of the most perplexing prob- 
Language in lems before the present session of 
‘the Reichstag is presented by the 

failure of the government’s policy of Ger- 
manizing the Polish provinces by buying up 
estates for German settlers and attempting 
to force the use of the German language in 
the schools. In pursuance of this policy, the 
government has ordered that, hereafter, the 
Polish children in the schools shall receive 
their religious instruction only in the Ger- 
man language. This has aroused the intense 
opposition of the Polish Catholics, and, be- 
ginning October 17, a school strike involving 
fifty thousand children was organized by the 
Polish parents, who kept their little ones 
away fromthe schools and forbade them 
answering catechism questions in German. 
Thousands of children have been placed 
under what is known as “ school arrest ” for 
their refusal to use German and have been 
detained for several hours after session. 
Archbishop Stablewski, of Posen, head of the 
Polish Catholics, has pronounced in favor of 
the use of Polish, while Cardinal Kopp, the 
head of the entire German hierarchy, ap- 
proves the Prussian policy, thereby offending 
the Polish bishops, who have prepared an ap- 
peal to the Pope against him. The irritation 
caused by the Prussian Government’s action 
has awakened the race and political hostility, 
always latent in the Polish provinces of 
Prussia, and has intensified the nationalist 
feeling of the Poles. ‘The government’s 
firm determination, it declares, is to.prevent 
the creation in Germany of another Galicia 
(Austrian Poland), where Germanism has 
almost entirely disappeared. On the other 
hand (we are now quoting the Berlin Na- 
tion), if a prize had been offered for the ac- 
tion which would give the Polish agitators 
the very best weapon for their propaganda 
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“nothing better than this could have been 
devised. Through it the school, which 
should be the very best possible medium of 
friendly Germanization, is now the place 
above all others in which race hatred is 
created and intensified.” ‘The question will 
be one of the thorniest of the session. 


In the resignation of the Polish 
Count Goluchowski as foreign 
minister of Austria-Hungary 
and the succession of Baron von Aehrenthal, 
students of continental European politics 
saw a triumph of Magyar influence at 
Vienna. Because of the solidity of the Hun- 
garian “ Delegation” and the heterogenous 
character of the Austrian, the imperial min- 
istries of foreign affairs and finance have, 
during the past few years, been forced to rely 
mainly on the Magyar members of Parlia- 
ment for support and direction. It has there- 
fore happened that the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs has been more often in the hands of 
a Magyar than of a German-speaking Aus- 
trian. The defeat of Count Goluchowski is, 
perhaps, the outcome of a Hungarian at- 
tempt to capture this ministry. Baron von 
Aehrenthal, however, is a Bohemian and 
very pro-Russian in his sympathies. He may, 
perhaps, not fulfill the hopes of the Hunga- 
rians. It is not likely, however, that his pro- 
gram will depart from the traditional 
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CHorUS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND’ RUSSIA 
(clasping hands with Italy): “ At last we have iso- 
lated them! ’’—Germany and Austria. 


From Jugend (Munich). 
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lines of Austro-Hungarian foreign policy. 
He will, no doubt, like his predecessor, main- 
tain a pacific rather than a negative attitude 
toward Western Europe, but will reassert, 
upon every opportunity, the claims of Aus- 
tria in the Balkans. It is expected that one 
of his first efforts will be to draw back Ital- 
ian sympathies to the Triple Alliance (see 
our “ Leading Article” this month), from 
which they have been somewhat weaned 
by ententes with France and England. The 
sympathies of Vienna for Berlin, reciprocated 
from the German capital, continue to con- 
stitute one of the strong and stable facts of 
central European politics. The reported 
military convention (told of in the news dis- 
patches late in October) between Great 
Britain, France, and Italy—‘‘to become 
operative whenever the Triple Alliance, or 
rather the three treaties: usually grouped 
under that designation, shall expire, ‘ either 
by expiration of time, or by any other 
cause’”—-has been, of course, officially de- 
nied, but such a regrouping of Eastern 
powers is not at all an unlikely occur- 
rence of the next year or so. The cartoon of 
the Munich Jugend, which we reproduce on 
this page, “hits off” the situation from the 
standpoint of the new allies who have at last 
succeeded in their aim of isolating Austria 
and Germany. 


iis Because American elections news 
the Russian and other matters of national in- 
Revolution. 
~~’ terest to our own people have 
crowded out of our press during the months 
of October and November, extended refer- 
ence to the progress of the Russian revolution, 
it should not be concluded that everything is 
quiet in the empire of the Czar, and that 
reaction has triumphed completely in that 
country. It is true that the pendulum has 
swung very far away from the violence and 
armed uprisings which characterized the au- 
tumn of last year. It is also true that the 
first anniversary (October 30) of the Czar’s 
manifesto granting constitutional liberty to 
the Russian people passed off without the 
serious demonstrations which had been ex- 
pected. The energies of the Russian people, 
however, are now absorbed in preparation 
for elections to the new Duma, and it may 
be expected that, whén this second Russian 
Parliament actually meets, more effective 
work will be done for real popular govern- 
ment. The Russian people have learned 
much and forgotten nothing. Just how il- 
lusory have been the promises of reform 


























DR. KARL MUCK, THE NEW CONDUCTOR OF THE 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


made by the Czar and his government, and 
just how little has actually been gained dur- 
ing the past two years of struggle, is set 
forth on another page (730). 


Sietiiae ine The preparations for the electicns 


the Second are advancing, and the Stolypin. 


Duma. ? : 
ets government is determined that 


the revolutionists, socialists, and other radi- 
cals shall not have a deciding voice in the 
new Duma, if intimidation, arrest, and all 
the prestige of the monarch and the author- 
ity of the church can prevent it. Besides en- 
deavoring to enlist most of the peasants in the 
support of the administration by the dis- 
tribution and sale of crown lands, the ad- 
ministration has practically nullified a part 
of the peasant vote which would be likely to 
go for radical candidates by bringing about 
a decision of the imperial Senate (handed 
down late in October) interpreting the new 
election law to the effect that municipal and 
railroad officials and workmen (who are al- 
most to a man radical), being government 
employees, are not entitled to vote. Peasants, 
moreover, are prohibited from choosing any 
but permanent residents in their respective 
communes to represent them. ‘This will ex- 
clude almost all the revolutionary agitators, 
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many of whom were elected from peasant 
communes to the last Duma. By arrests, 
exile, and execution the administration is 
gradually getting rid of many of the most 
feared radical leaders as far as they are 
known, and it hopes; by the time Parliament 
meets, that the empire will have attained 
such a degree of apparent order that it will 
be possible to replenish its exchequer by 
means of new German and French loans. 


Finance Minister Kokovtsev, it should be 


noted in passing, has approved the draft of 
an income-tax law which, it is estimated, will 
produce, after the first year, additional rev- 
enue of $20,000,000 annually. 


An evidence of a noteworthy de- 
velopment in the musical taste of 
the American people,— in so far 
as the great cities of our country represent 
the American people,— is to be found in the 
lengthening list of foreign musical artists 
who are coming to our opera houses and 
concert chambers. ‘The most notable per- 
sonalities of the present season, which is to 
be unusually rich in vocal and instrumental 
music, are characterized by Mr. Gilman in 
a special article this month (page 398). 
Saint-Saéns, Puccini, Leoncavallo, and Scria- 
bife are undoubtedly the most eminent of 
our visitors, all being composers of world- 
wide fame. Among conductors, Dr. Karl 
Muck, who has been one of the “ Parsifal ” 
pilots at Beyreuth, and who comes this year 
from the Berlin Royal Opera House to lead 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra during its 
twenty-first season, is perhaps the most emi- 
Vassili Safonov returns to lead the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Among pianists we 
note the return of Moritz Rosenthal after 
an absence of eight years, and the concert 
lists of Joseph Lhévinne and Augusta 
Schnabel. On the violin we shall hear 
Alexander Petschnikov, Edwin Grasse and 
Gyongyéshalaszy. Three opera companies 
will give us grand opera on a scale com- 
mensurate with our now cultivated taste and 
our plethoric purses: Mr. Conried, at the 
Metropolitan, Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, at 
the Manhattan, and Mr. Henry Savage, 
whose artists sing in English at the Garden 
Theatre. A unique and interesting feature 


“ An Unusual 
Music 
Season. 


of the musical season will be the tour 
through the United States of the eminent 
English composer, Mr. Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, who will conduct a large chorus of 
negro voices in concert and other high grade 
chamber music. 
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THE “ HIGHEST NORTHINGS ” OF THE PAST DECADE. 
(Map showing latitudes reached by Peary, Nansen, and the Duke of Abruzzi.) 


ati Three events of far-reaching 
Prove scientific and economic moment 
rogress. ° 

. occurred during October and: 


November,—one of American interest. only, 
the other two of international significance. 
On November 3 the engineers of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway closed the last gap in 
the break through which the Colorado River 
has been flowing into the Imperial Valley, 
thus turning back the river into its -old 
course, and sounding the doom of the Salton 
Sea. Mr. L. E. Freeman, in an article in 
the REview oF Reviews for March, 1904, 
pointed out the economic value of this great 
Imperial Valley, and in the Review for 
April, 1906, Mr. C. H. Blanchard, of the 
United States Reclamation Service, discussed 
fully the Colorado River delta and its prob- 
lems. The second event of moment was the 


accomplishment of Commander Robert E. 
Peary in reaching a new “ farthest North.” 
On November 2 he telegraphed from a small 
station in Labrador the news that, in his 
dash for the Pole, in the good ship Roosevelt, 
he had reached 87 degrees 6 minutes North 





latitude, this taking him within a little over 
two hundred miles of the Pole. ‘The next 
best record is that of the Duke of Abruzzi, 
made in 1900, when 86 degrees 34 minutes 
was attained. Commander Peary started on 
July 15, 1905, and had a successful trip,— 
about which we shall soon hear the details. 
The third important event was the Interna- 
tional Radio-Telegraph Treaty, signed in 
Berlin on November 3 as a result of the de- 
liberations of the wireless-telegraph confer- 
ence. The treaty is formed on the principle 
of free intercommunication between all sys- 
tems of wireless telegraphy. Perhaps the 
most important provision is the agreement 
that the signatory powers (which include 
all the European countries and many on 
other continents) will make arrangements 
for wireless communications between their 
coast stations and vessels of all nationalities. 
The American delegates to this highly im- 
portant international meeting were John | 
Waterbury, of New York, Rear Admiral H. 
N. Manney, and Brig.-Gen. James Allen, 
chief of the Signal Corps. 


- 























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


° (From October 20 to November 18, 1906.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


October 20.—Secretary Wilson makes public 
the regulations under which the pure-food law 
will be administered. 

October 22.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission begins an inquiry regarding a grain 
trust at Kansas City. 

October 23.—President Roosevelt announces 
that Oscar S. Straus, of New York, will become 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor... .Secretaries 
Root and Taft approve the contract for the 
Panama Canal prepared by the commission. 

October 28.—Frank H. Waskey, the first dele- 
gate to Congress from Alaska, arrives in Wash- 
ington. 

October 30.—The New York City Board of 
Estimate approves a budget calling for an in- 
crease of $13,000,000 in the city’s appropriation. 

November 1.—Secretary Root, speaking on be- 
half of President Roosevelt, at Utica, N. Y., 


urges the voters of the State to vote for Charles 
E. Hughes for governor. ° 
November 6.—Representatives 
State officers, and legislatures 
United States. 
Elections to the Sixtieth Congress result as 
Republicans, 223; Democrats, 163. 


in Congress, 
are chosen in the 


follows: 





FRANK H. WASKEY. 
(The first delegate to Congress from Alaska.) 


Of the States in which United States Sena- 
tors are to be chosen, the following elect Re- 
publican legislatures: Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
Democratic legislatures are chosen in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Texas. 


The following State governors are eleated: 
Alabama, Braxton B. Comer (Dem.); Califor- 
nia, James N. Gillett (Rep.) ; Colorado, Henry 
A. Buchtel (Rep.); Connecticut, Rollin  S. 
Woodruff (Rep.); Idaho, Frank R. Gooding* 
(Rep.); Iowa, Albert B. Cummins* (Rep.); 
Kansas, Edward W. Hoch* (Rep.) ; Massachu- 
setts, Curtis Guild, Jr.* (Rep.) ; Michigan, Fred 
M. Warner* (Rep.) ; Minnesota, John A. John- 
son* (Dem.); Nebraska, George L. Sheldon 
(Rep.) ; Nevada, John Sparks* (Dem.); New 
York, Charles E. Hughes (Rep.); North Da- 
kota, John Burke (Dem.) ; Pennsylvania, Edwin 
S. Stuart (Rep.) ; Rhode Island, Joseph H. Hig- 
gins (Dem.); South Carolina, Martin F. Ansel 
(Dem.); South Dakota, Coe I. Crawford 
(Rep.); Tennessee, Malcomb R. Patterson 
(Dem.) ; Texas, Thomas M. Campbell (Dem.) ; 
Wisconsin, James O. Davidson* (Rep.); and 
Wyoming, Bryant B. Brooks* (Rep.) 

In New Hampshire, no one of the candidates 
for governor having a majority over all the 
others, the choice is left to the legislature, which 
is overwhelmingly Republican. 

The. Democrats elect a majority of the dele- 
gates to the Oklahoma’ statehood convention; 
New Mexico votes for and Arizona against joint 


- statehood, thus causing the defeat of the meas- 


ure. 
In Kentucky, Governor John C. Beckham 

(Dem.) ; is nominated at the primaries to suc- 

ceed United States Senator McCreary (Dem.) 


J. K. Kalanianaole (Rep.) is reélected as dele- 
gate to Congress from Hawaii; Unionists carry 
the election in Porto Rico, leaving the Republi- 
cans without representation in the House of 
Delegates. 

November 7.—President Roosevelt announces 
the appointment of Attorney-General William 
H. Moody to the United States Supreme Court, 
and of James R. Garfield, now Commissioner of 
Corporations, to succeed Ethan Allen Hitchcock 
as Secretary of the Interior....The President 
places eleven hundred deputy collectors of in- 
ternal revenue under civil service rules. 

November 14.~John D. Rockefeller and four 
other Standard Oil officials are indicted by the 
Grand Jury at Findlay, O. 

November 15.—Attorney-General Moody be- 
gins suit in St. Louis against the Standard Oil 
Company, under the Sherman anti-trust act.... 





* Reélected, 








Bryant B. Brooks, Wyoming. 


The San Francisco Grand Jury returns five in- 
dictments against Mayor Schmitz and Abraham 
Ruef, charging extortion....The New York 
Central Railroad is found guilty of giving re- 
bates to the American Sugar Refining Company. 

November 17.—President - Roosevelt, in a 
speech to canal employees at Colon, Panama, 
congratulates the heads of departments on the 
work being done. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

October 20.—President Falliéres, of France, 


asks M. Clémenceau to form a cabinet. ...Count 
Goluchowski tenders his resignation as foreign 
minister for Austria-Hungary. F 


October 22.—The newly elected Norwegian 
parliament is opened at Christiania by King 
Haakon....The Rumanian fiscal reports show a 
surplus of $9,000,000. 

October 23—The British Parliament reas- 
sembles; leaders of the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment are arrested for causing disturbance in the 
lobby of the House of Commons....M. Clémen- 
ceau forms a French cabinet, M. Pichon taking 
the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
General Picquart the War portfolio; a minister 
of labor and hygiene is added to the cabinet.... 
The Spanish Cortes assembles at Madrid. 

October 24.—The budget proposals of the 
Spanish Government include the introduction 
of the gold standard....Baron von Aehrenthal 
succeeds Count Goluchowski as Austro-Hun- 
garian Premier. 

October 25.—The French Chamber of Depu- 


ties reassembles in Paris....In the Spanish 


Cortes the draft of the association bill is read 
....The British House of Lords begins debate 
on the Education bill (see page 722). 

October 26.—The report of M. Clémenceau to 
the President of the French republic on his ‘cre- 
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John Sparks, Nevada. 









Edward W. Hoch, Kansas. 


THREE WESTERN GOVERNORS REELECTED LAST MONTH. 


ation of the Ministry of Labor is issued in 
Paris. 

October 29—The Czar of Russia signs a 
ukase removing all restrictions on the Old Be- 
lievers in Russia, who number fifteen million 
....Ilwo amendments to the British Education 
bill are carried by. large majorities in the House 
of Lords....Governor Magoon accepts the res- 
ignation of General Montalvo. ‘ 


October 31.—W. S. Fielding, Minister of Fi- 
nance in the Canadian ‘cabinet, who was un- 
seated, is reélected to Parliament from the 
Queens Shelburne district by a large majority 
.....The French cabinet decides to recommend 
the purchase.of the Western Railway. 


November 2.—The Russian Government ap- 
propriates $250,000 for election expenses.... 
Municipal elections in England show heavy 
gains for the Conservatives. 

November 3.—Governor Magoon orders the 
employment of rural guards in Cuba to disperse 
bands of outlaws....The French Government 
decides on the enforcement of the separation 
law without the adoption of severe meastres 
....A convention of French Socialists declares 
that it is not satisfied with the program of the 


Clémenceau ministry. 


November 4.—The French budget estimates 
for 1907 show a deficit of 175,000,000 francs, to 
be met by increased taxation and short term 
treasury bonds. 

November 5.—The French Chamber of Dep- 
uties, by a vote of 396 to 96, sustains the Clé- 
menceau ministry on its general policy. ...The 
British House of Lords further amends the Ed- 
ucation bill. 

November 7.—By a new interpretation of the 
election law, the Russian Senate disfranchises 
thousands of city and railroad employees, 























November 14.—The German Reichstag is 
opened. 

November 1r5.—Senhor Affonso Penna is in- 
augurated President of Brazil (see page 706). 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


October 20.—An Anglo-French convention is 
signed in London covering the future adminis- 
tration of the New. Hebrides....The appoint- 
ment of H. G. Squiers as Minister to Panama 
is announced in Washington. 

October 21.—The text of the modus vivendi 
between the United States and Great Britain 
regarding the Newfoundland fisheries is made 
public at Washington. 

October 22.—The third international congress 
for the suppression of the white slave traffic 
opens in Paris. 

October 23.—The United States gives assur- 
ance to Japan regarding the San Francisco 
school incident. 

October 25.—Japan demands of the United 
States the full rights of the treaty of 1894 for 
Japanese subjects in California. 

October 31.—It is announced that the New- 
foundland Government intends to test the valid- 
ity of the modus vivendi by prosecuting fisher- 
men who have been shipped by Americans out- 
side the three-mile limit. 

November 2.—The Federal Government aids 
the Japanese in securing a decision by the San 
Francisco courts in the matter of admission of 
Japanese children into the schools. ~ 

November 3.—The International Radio-Te- 
legraphy Treaty is signed at Berlin, exceptions 
to certain principles being taken by six coun- 
tries....It is announced at Vienna that the new 
Austrian Foreign Minister has taken steps to 
remove the distrust between Austria and Italy. 
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November 6.—The Moroccan Foreign Minis- 


ter expresses to France his government’s regret 
for the recent attack on the French sailors. 


November 8.—It is announced that Sir Mor- 
timer Durand, British Ambassador to the United 
States, will retire at the end of the’current year. 


November 14.—Chancellor von Biilow, of 
Germany, in his speech before the Reichstag, 
gives warm praise to the United States. 


November 16.—France and Spain arrange to 
make a naval demonstration in Morocco should 
it become necessary to protect foreigners. 


November 18.—Manuel José Vega is appointed 
Chilean Minister to Bolivia. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


October 20.—Selby Abbey, in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, is destroyed by fire....The Countess of 
Carlisle is elected president of the World's 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, whose 
triennial convention closes at Boston. 

October 21.—The general treasurer of federal 
telegraphs of Mexico is arrested, charged with 
appropriating $30,000. 

October 22.—Fire destroys business houses 
and hotels at Wellington, New Zealand.... 
Heavy snow in and around Denver, Colo., 
causes great delay to railroad travel. 

October 23.—General Sir Redvers Buller, of 
the British Army, is relieved from active ser- 
vice. 

October 24.—Thousands of rifles and carbines 
surrendered by the Cuban insurgents are sunk 
off Morro Castle....United States battleship 
Minnesota makes 19.06 knots on her trial trip. 

October 25.—Great changes in the mathemati- 
cal honors examination are voted by the Cam- 
bridge University Congregation. 








Henry A. Buchtel, Colorado. 


Coe I. Crawford, 
THREE NEWLY-ELECTED GOVERNORS. 





Braxton B. Comer, Alabama. 


South Dakota. 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY RAILROAD DISASTER. 


(Passenger cars hurled from the rails into the 
water.) 


October 26.—The hero of Koepenick raid is 
arrested near Berlin, Germany. 

October 27.—Prof. John W. Burgess ‘enters 
upon his duties as the first Roosevelt Professor 
of American History and Institutions at the 
University of Berlin. 

‘October 28.—The crews of 266 Japanese corral 
fishing vessels, numbering more than eight hun- 
dred men, are drowned in a hurricane off Boto 
Island....More than fifty lives are lost in a 
disaster on the new electrically equipped system 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad near Atlantic City, 
N. J.....More than eight thousand people as- 
semble in Hyde Park, London, in support of the 
woman’s suffrage movement. 

November 1.—Three-cent street cars are op- 
erated for the first time at Cleveland, Ohio.... 
An international exposition is opened at Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 

November 2.—Commander Robert E. Peary 
telegraphs from Hopedale, Labrador, that he 
reached a latitude of 87 degrees 6 minutes, 
North, which is the record of “ farthest North.” 

November 3—The waters of the Colorado 
River are turned into their old channel and no 
longer flow into the Salton Basin. 

November 7.—The directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company order an increase of 
10 per cent. in the wages of all permanent em- 
ployees of the company now receiving less than 
$200 a month. 

November 9.—The United States battleship 
Louisiana, with President Roosevelt on board, 
passes out to sea on the way to Panama. 

November 15.—-The Japanese battleship Sat- 
suma, the largest ship of her class in the world 
and the first to be wholly constructed in Japan, 
is launched in the presence of the Emperor. 

November 16.—President Roosevelt inspects 
the work on the great Culebra Cut for the Pan- 
ama Canal....Floods in Washington and Ore- 
gon do great damage to farming and lumbering 
interests. : 

November 17.—Russia’s new cruiser, the 
Rurik, is launched in England. 

November 18—The steamer Dix is sunk by 


collision with the steamer Jeanie in Puget Sound; 
43 persons are drowned. 
OBITUARY. 

October 20.—Sefior Don Jorge Munoz, Guate- 
malan Minister to the United States, 50. 

October 21.—Colonel the Rt. Hon. Edward 
James Saunderson, a leading opponent of the 
Irish Nationalists, 69. 

October 22.—William F. Pope, 
sculptor, 41. 

October 24.—Maj.-Gen. James W. Forsyth, 
U. S. A., retired....Alfredo Chavero, a widely 
known citizen of the Republic of Mexico, 64. 

October 26.—Prof. Henry Clay Cameron, of 
Princeton University, 79....Michael Delehanty, 
a leading Democrat of Albany, N. Y., 86. 

October 27.—Emil Sutro, a writer of meta- 
physical works, 74. 

October 29.—Bishop Isaac Lea Nicholson; of 
the Milwaukee Episcopal Diocese, 63... .Dr. 


a_ Boston 


“Robert F. Davis, formerly a Representative in 


Congress for the Fall River district, 83... .Judge 
Frederick H. Collier, of Pittsburg, Pa., 81.... 
Cadwalader Biddle, well known in Philadelphia 
social circles, 69. 

October 30.—Rev. J. C. K. Milligan, D. D., of 
the United Presbyterian Church, 78....Rev. 
Edgar M. Levy, of Philadelphia. ...The Earl of 
Cranbrook, 92. 

October 31.—James D. Yeomans, former mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
61....Judge Joseph E. Gary, of the Superior 
Court of Illinois, 85. 

November 1.—-Representative Rockwood Hoar, 
of the Third Massachusetts District, 51. 

November 2.—George Herring, the English 
philanthropist. ...Assistant Corporation ‘Counsel 
William Hughes, of Kings County, N. Y., one 
of the Democratic candidates for the State Su- 
preme Court, 49. 

November 3.—Col. Le Grand B. Cannon, of 
New York, 91. 

November 4.—Congressman John H. Ketcham, 
of the Twenty-first New York District, 73. 

November 5.—Fritz Thaulow, the Norwegian 
landscape painter, 59....Auberon E. W. M. 
Herbert, the English journalist, 68. 

November 7.—H. J. O'Neill, who once con- 
trolled the American barley market, 59. 

November 8.—La Salle A. Maynard, associate 
editor of Leslie’s Weekly, 50....Prof. Edmund 
H. Miller, of the Department of Chemistry at 
Columbia University, 37. 

Nov. 9.—Samuel J. Kitson, sculptor, 58. 

November 11.—Rev. Henry M. Baird, D. D., 
historian of the Huguenots, 74....Mrs. Persis C. 
Curtis, last surviving member of the first class 
that graduated from Mount Holyoke, 87. 

_ November . 12.—Maj.-Gen. William Rufus 
Shafter, U. S. A., retired, who commanded the 
American army which invaded Cuba in 1808, 7!. 

November 14.—Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
founder and president of the International Order 
of King’s Daughters, 79. 

November 15.—Samuel Nicholson Kane, the 
New York yachtsman. 

November 16.—Wilhelmus Mynderse, a lead- 
ing member of the admiralty bar of New York 
City, 57. 
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MR. HUGHES’*SAFF ARRIVAL AFTER THE GREAT STORM OF ELECTION DAY, 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica), 
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WATERLOO(?)—From the Mess (New York). 
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FREE Soup, ‘If 
KircHen ‘TI 


SHALL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF ?—IT’S UP TO YOU, 
voTer.—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


THE ONLY ONE HATCHED? 
From the Evening World (New York). 


ROOSEVELT’S FOR MBE. 
The “ big stick” in the New York campaign. 
From the Herald (New York). 


ARE YOu FEELIN’ 
LONESOME CHARLIE 


“ALL ALONE.” 
From the Evening World (New York). 


“ DER-LIGHTED.” 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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NOW WATCH THE DIRT FLY! 
From the Globe (New York). 


“It is rumored that the large corporations will have | SECRETARY MOODY AS THE MODERN ST. GEORGE. 
a guest. this Thanksgiving.” From the Globe (New York). 
From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 
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MISSOURI RETURNS TO THE DEMOCRATIC LINE. - — 
From the Daily Tribune (Chicago). oFF.”—From the Leader (Cleveland). 
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THE TRANSCONTINENTAL SPITE WALL, 


We come now to the plain question, amazingly 
simple when severed from politics, why this country 
[Canada] and our own should not be commercially 
as one. .. Whatever a man may think about 
the respective merits of protection and free-trade in 
the abstract, he should be frank enough to admit 
the a igen? A and the value of reciprocity as a mat- 
ter of practical experience on this continent.—From 
Hill’s speech on Canada and Reciprocity. 


From the Chronicle (Chicago). 


James J. 





KEEP OFF THE TRACK. 
From the Globe (New York), 












THE SOUTH EXTENDS A WELCOME TO DESIRABLE 
IMMIGRANTS.—From the Constitution (Atlanta). 








UNCLE SAM AND HIS LITTLE JAPANESE FRIEND. 


UNCLE SAM: “ But, my dear Miss ”’ 
MISS JAPAN: “ Don’t ‘my dear’ me! 
a man who blows hot and bien cold!” 


From the News (Baltimore). 
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WALL STREET CALLING THE NATIONAL CASH BOY, 
From the Journal (Minneapolis), 




















THE MOST PROSPEROUS PERIOD IN OUR 
HISTORY. 


A REVIEW OF THE RECENT MARVELOUS GROWTH OF OUR BUSI- 
NESS AND RESOURCES—A FORECAST OF THE FUTURE. 


BY RICHARD 


H. EDMONDS. 


(Editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore.) 


NTIL we learn to think in billions we 
can not measure the meaning of the 
material development of the United States 
during the last quarter of a century; much 
less can we mentally grasp the potentialities 
which the coming years have in store for us. 
Our progress, however, has only been the 
pioneering work of clearing the wilderness, 
of ploughing and planting amid the stumps 
which mark the new land of the settler. Not 
yet have we had time to pull the stumps and 
drain the swamps. What we have been do- 
ing is like sowing by hand and gathering our 
harvest with the old sickle as compared with 
what we are now preparing to do. In our 
pioneering work we have had to disregard 
permanency to meet the immediate needs of 
the hour. We have had to make haste even 
though it meant some waste. However, like 
the pioneer who built his rude log hut and 
tilled the stump-ridden soil until increasing 
gains made possible the building of a better 
home and the clearing of his land in order to 
utilize labor-saving implements, we had to 
pursue similar methods in our national de- 
velopment until now, when we have entered 
upon a period where scientific farming will 
take the place of old soil-destroying farming 
and where scientific skill in manufacturing 
will mean changes as radical as those which 
mark the difference in farming methods. 
All that we have done in this work of ma- 
terial upbuilding has been the perfectly logi- 
cal working out of conditions which have 
surrounded us, conditions which in no wise 
need give us any concern nor for a moment 
be considered as pessimistic in their tendency. 
For instance, in the development of our iron 
industry, Pennsylvania made pig iron first 
from the most cheaply mined ores, and then 
gradually advanced from pig iron to steel 
and to the fine products of steel. Alabama 
has sometimes been criticised for selling its 
pig iron to Northern and Western shops and 
buying it back in the shape of machinery and 





locomotives. That, however, is only the 
natural course in the evolution of business. 
Under the old conditions it was just as much 
the natural order of events for the Western 
farmer to work his prairie soil and the 
Southern planter his cotton land in a way to 
get the largest immediate results. Nothing 
else than what we have done in this way 
could have been expected by any one who 
looked at these things from any other than 
a superficial point of view. Now a point 
has been reached where it can be seen that 
all that has gone before is but the prepara- 
tion for the real work of national growth,— 
growth in agriculture, in manufacturing, in 
mining, and in all the other varied business 
interests of the country. 

In studying the material advancement of 
the United States one is amazed at the mar- 
velous progress of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Even ten years ago the heart of man 
could never have conceived the magnitude of 
the development of to-day. But looking at 
this in the light of the world-wide revolution 
in business now in progress, considering our 
unique geographical position midway be- 
tween Europe and Asia and the vastness of 
our resources beyond the power of man to 
describe, and bearing in mind the forces 
which to-day are making for the intensest 
human activities ever known, it will be real- 
ized that the achievements of the past, com- 
pared with what the future has in store for 
us, are but as the gentle shower of an April 
day in comparison with the mighty down- 
pour of the summer rain. 


THE FARMER COMING INTO HIS OWN. 


When the construction of railroads, built 
largely through the aid of land grants, 
opened to settlement the extensive prairies 
of the West, agriculture was pushed more 
rapidly than the industrial advance of the 
country justified. With the rush of thou- 
sands of foreign immigrants to that section 
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and the movement from the East, there was 
brought about an increase in agricultural 
products, especially in wheat and corn and 
live stock, in advance of the growth of other 
industries. Even without immigration cot- 
ton production was for a time in advance of 
the world’s requirements. ‘The inevitable 
result was a serious decline in the price of 
farm products. Not until industrial growth 
had made great advance, increasing the pro- 
portion of consumers to the number of farm 
producers, was there any decided improve- 
ment in the financial condition of farmers as 
a class. Within the last ten years a change 
as wonderful as that which has marked the 
progress of manufactures has come about. 
In its far-reaching effect upon the continued 
prosperity of the country it deserves more at- 
tention than it has received. The value of 
all farm property and the number of people 
engaged in agriculture at difierent periods, 
beginning with 1870 and running to 1905, is 
as follows: 

Value of All Farm Property in the United States. 


Number 

of people 
engaged in 
Va agriculture. 

CYC ee ees $8,900, 000. 000 .992, 

12 ee © 12, 180, 000,000 7,713,000 
LO ee Te 16, 082;000,000 8,565,000 
BD Gisele eee 20; 439,000,000 10,438,000 
1905 Sai 6 xb 5B Ea 26,570,000,000 *11,500,000 





* Estimated. 
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VALUE OF ALL FARM PROPERTY. 


The value of farm products in the census 
years beginning with 1870 up to 1900, and in 
1905 and 1906, was as follows: 
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ooo in the annual value of farm output, 
while between 1890 and 1900 the gain was 
over four and a half times as great, or 
$2,250,000,000. The value of the farm 
products of 1900 was largely more than 
double that of 1880, though the increase dur- 
ing that period in the number of people en- 
gaged in agriculture was only 35 per cent. 
Remarkable as was this gain, it is since 1900, 
however, that the improvement in agricul- 
tural conditions has been almost startling in 
its extent. Between that year with a total 
value of $4,717,000,000 and 1905 there was 
a gain of $1,700,000,000. So great was 
this progress that in five years the increase 
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VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


alone was almost equal to the total output 
of the farms of the country in 1870 and 
nearly 70 per cent. of the total even as late 
as 1890. In view of the abundant harvests 
of 1906, the production of grain being the 
largest on record and the price of cotton with 
a fair vield assured guaranteeing another 
year of prosperity for the growers, it is rea- 
sonably safe to estimate the value of the farm 
products of this year at about $7,000,000,- 
000, or, say, $500,000,000 more than for the 
preceding year. 


VAST INCREMENT OF FARM WEALTH. 


The effect of this change in the farming 
life of America is illustrated in the average 
value of agricultural products per capita of 
our entire population and per capita of all 
engaged in agriculture: 


Value of Agricultural Products. 


= or ogg Sa come Pa 
i 5 of entire all engaged in 
Value of Farm Products. population. aa uiture. 
I... scasinteisuelotendconabneinsdad guemmenneen Tle’ <*** 0-200 0088 4 7 bee 
I ga sn ates ia sane gt ech nhs a cette a eR 2,212,000,000 1890  eivebad aces ete ie to 39 287 
BN a alike :8 Gorse Breie: 4: Grae a ars Sema ee Rae 2,466,000,000 ToS Sie RR eR eeigites eh oe 61 451 
SS kAvcaee 6a Gunvanestehee een Serene geen eee 77 558* 
aie ivkinn Maint enen wibic + Rea 6,415,000.000 3996. °°°22 2222 222IDI2I0 82* 600+ 
BIO so 010010 0.5: 9 10 5:9 014 44:4 wi09's 019 5-50.6 *7, OO000R 000 te eer eee eet 

* Estimated. * Estimated. f Probably nearly $600. 


The striking fact in this latter table is the 
small increase in the value of farm products 
between 1870 and 1890, and the enormous 
increase since 1890: In the former period 
there was a gain of but little over $500,000,- 


Starting in 1870 with a production per 
capita of the entire population of $50, there 
was a rapid decrease to $39 as the average 
for 1890, and from that a steady advance to 
$61 in 1900, to $77 in 1905, and to about 























$82 in 1906. The more interesting part of 
this story, however, is the per capita produc- 
tion of all engaged in agriculture. Begin- 
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VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS PER CAPITA OF 
ENTIRE POPULATION, 


ning in 1870 with $326 as the average value 
per capita, there was a decline to $286 per 
capita in 1880, with $287 in 1890. From 
that point the gain was very marked, rising 
to $451 in 1900, to $558 in 1905, and proba- 
bly to nearly $600 in 1906, or more than 
twice as much as the per capita of t890. The 
effect of this is shown in the increase in 
every part of the United States in the value 
of farm lands. . 

The per capita value of farm property to 
the number of people engaged in agriculture 
has been as follows: 


Value of Farm Property to Number of People 
Engaged in Agriculture. 


eet te Ser re ee NY SOT $1,485 
eee eg to ee ee eee od 1357! 
ON 55a eons ouciyoeusta net end dea) 1,878 
RL fa occ cegaeaadacncwereKk i eee 1,958 
ML csc. cyanate cceaiewie nea seek ai’ #2°310 


* Estimated 

Thus, for every man, woman and child 
engaged in farm work, the average value of 
farm property, which was $1,579 in 1880, 
lias now increased to about $2,300. In the 
South alone it is estimated that farm values 
have gained within the last two or three 
years at least $1,500,000,000. ‘The magni- 
tude of the actual increase of $6,100,000,000 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1905 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE. 

















in the value of farm property between 1900 
and 1905 is made clear by saying that it is 
more than seven times as much as the total 
national bank capital of the United States, 
and is equal to one-half of the aggregate de- 
posits in ali the national, State, private and 
savings banks and all the loan and trust 


THE MOST PROSPEROUS PERIOD IN OUR HISTORY. 
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companies in the whole country. Surely the 
American farmer is coming into his own, and 
in doing so is enriching the country. 


THE NEW ERA OF SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 


Contrast this striking exhibit of the pros- 
perity which has come to the farmers of the 
country with the poverty of ten or fifteen 
years ago, and in doing so bear in mind that 
this is only the beginning of what we may 
expect in farm life. In passing through the 
pioneering period of skimming the cream of 
our most fertile soil. we carried our farm 
production beyond what could be profitably 
consumed by this country or for which a 
profitable market could be found in Europe. 
Now, enormous industrial growth with its 
millions of consumers, added to European 
requirements, has reversed the conditions. 
We have reached a time of improved meth- 
ods in farming and of restoration of fertility 
to the soil. Much is heard about the increase 
in the fertilizer trade of the country,— and 
the development of this industry has been 
commensurate with that of other large busi- 
ness interests, but the real improvement of 
farming is found more largely in better 
methods of handling the soil than in the wid- 
er use of commercial manures. Scientists 
are teaching farmers here and there, and 
from them others are learning, how to re- 
juvenate and rebuild their land by the use of 
alfalfa, cowpeas, vetch, and other crops. 
They are learning how to diversify their 
products. Increasing wealth and the gain in 
population are creating an almost unlimited 
market for thc diversified crops. The or- 
chard, the truck-garden, the dairy, are all 
yielding their fair share of wealth and help- 
ing materially to swell these great totals of 
agricultural output and increase in farm 
values. 


WHAT IRRIGATION IS DOING FOR THE 
COUNTRY. 


Moreover, as a people we are learning the 
value of irrigation. In the arid regions of 
the West, aided by the national Govern- 
ment, millions are being expended in the 
reclamation of millions of acres of land des- 
tined to furnish homes for millions of pros- 
perous farmers. In the semi-arid regions the 
same good work is going on, as well as in 
sections where rainfall is abundant but ir- 
regular. In Louisiana and Texas over 
600,000 acres are now annually given to rice 
culture with irrigation. Under irrigation 
this land has risen in value from 25 cents 
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and 50 cents an acre fifteen or twenty 
years ago to $50 and $75 and $100 an acre. 
The underground streams of Texas and 
other States have been tapped, and the one 
essential element, water, has been found in 
abundance to make fruitful with an abun- 
dant harvest wide stretches of land which 
but a few years ago was supposed to be al- 
most valueless. As we have learned to flood 
the dry land to the enrichment of the whole 
country, so we are beginning to learn how 
to drain the overflowed lands where nature 
has given a soil of almost unequaled fertil- 
ity, but which has heretofore been unavaila- 
ble. Many million acres of swamp land will 
in the future be reclaimed. ‘To the country 
this will yield even a larger profit than can 
be produced from the irrigation work now 
under way throughout the West, valuable 
as that is. . 


IMPROVING OUR WATERWAYS. 


Connected with this drainage work, and 
in some sections of the country really a part 
of it, is the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors. Beggarly is the only word to de- 
scribe the treatment by the national Govern- 
ment of American rivers and harbors. The 
total amount expended in this cause from 
1820 to 1906 was $470,000,000, the aver- 
age amount for the last ten years being less 
than $20,000,000 annually. Contrast this 
with what other countries have done. Hol- 
land, with 2,000 miles of navigable water- 
ways, against over 43,000 miles in the 
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grasp what it will mean to properly improve 
our rivers. 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


It is a wonderful story, one that stirs the 
imagination, as we study the figures which 
tell of what American railroads have done, 
and yet in this study we learn that there 
seems to be no prospect that our railroads for 
many years to come will be able to keep pace 
with the expansion of industry and com- 
merce. It was but a few years ago that the an- 
nouncement that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
had decided to duplicate its entire system at a 
cost of hundreds of millions of dollars was 
regarded by many conservative people as 
wild and visionary. But the Pennsylvania, 
like every other railroad in the country, is 
already crowded to the limit of its capacity. 
There is*a demand for cars and locomotives 
and new track far beyond what we have to- 
day or what it seems possible for us to secure 
in the near future. Moreover, expansion of 
trafic grows more rapidly than railroad fa- 
cilities. Though we may have temporary 
ups and downs in business, every new burst 
of activity will far exceed the preceding one, 
just as the expansion of trade to-day is far 
ahead of that of 1900 to 1902, when some 
thought we were on the very topmost wave 
of prosperity. 

The mileage, the number of cars and lo- 
comotives, and the ton mileage of the rail- 
roads of the country for 1895, 1900, 1904 
and 1905 compare as follows: 





1895. 1900. 1904. 1905. 
BNR IR NS 5 eae ecensesttn ecw wicaw ee teuare bese 180,955 194,321 212,348 217,350 
MOURN Mises sis san saiea heb sn yarns 6 e-nk Havtahee ace alianenatons 1,265,108 1,385,253 1,770,884 1,798,434 
MPN MES 2 ogg iss cake ol'osSa wi wie) ovate 36,610 38,065 48,65 49,616 
ie EEN NO So sos ig oo a's saree Soke 88,567.770,801  141,162,109,413 173,613,762,130  187,375,621,537 
Passenger mileage..............200- 12,642,202,551 16,313,284,471 22,167,124,184 23,906,420,668 





United States, not including any streams of 
the seaboard, has expended about $1,500,- 
000,000 upon this work, while France, with 
4,000 miles of navigable waters, or about 
one-tenth of what we have, has expended 
over $1,000,000,000, or more than twice as 
much as the United States. It is said that 
there has been expended upon the harbor of 
Liverpool alone, $200,000,000. France has 
spent upon the harbor of Havre, $35,000,- 
ooo, and other countries have kept pace, 
realizing the importance of rivers and har- 
bors not only in the development of business, 
but in the regulation of freight rates. Even 


Mexico and South America have in many 
cases far exceeded us in the broadness with 
which they have regarded river and harbor 
improvements, 


We are only beginning to 





From 1904 to 1905 there was a gain of 
nearly 14,000,000,000 mile tons of freight, 
while for the preceding four years the aver- 
age annual increase was only 8,000,000,000 
mile tons. The figures for 1906 will doubt- 
less show a still greater advance. ‘The 
growth of our railroads since 1830, when we 
had but twenty-three miles in the country, is 
illustrated in the following table: 


Miles. 
SG CS ener eee ee RUC Ao er oa mene 23 
ee RRR ee pain ine eater Pica GbR pa Ate SCN ar 2,810 
HS Oecd case's: tecniarcue etaroh reese ees eae Lee 9,021 
ABD oe Berea ee ne pene eee cece 30.626 
CIO Sess ae near a Ee PORTO ey reg 52,922 
[hock Oa ealgnce RenaRe Sealer Scene Cera FRG n eG 93,267 
TEE De ROR Na ne utente 166,703 
ODO oir one ee eee 194.262 
MOE os ccc crocs aves eeree mentee niacin eee 217,350 
ENIDODG foro sao cc ss Gows acre se crcate lara teva derernrerenere sero aale *223,000 





* Estimated. 
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RAILROAD MILEAGE. 


Even this statistical showing does not do 
justice to the subject, for the 223,000 miles 
of road which we now have, against the 
twenty-three miles of 1830, includes only the 
main tracks, and does not take into account 
. sidings and double tracking, which in the 
aggregate figure up about 90,000. miles. 
What a story of activity and the broadening 
of human life is shown by these figures of 
railroad development. “During the lifetime 
of many who are still active factors in busi- 
ness affairs, or seventy-six years ago, we had 
twenty-three miles of railroads, to-day 223,- 
000 miles, or including double track and sid- 
ings, 313,000 miles. 

The freight in mile tons has grown from 
39,000,000,000 in 1882 and 79,000,000,000 
in 1890, to 187,000,000,000 in 1905, the 
total for the latter year being more than 
twice as great as for 1890. ‘The gain of 
46,000,000,000 tons between 1900 and 1905 
was very much larger than the total of 1882, 
and nearly two-thirds as great as the total of 
1890. Owing to the improvement in road- 
bed and to the larger and much more power- 
ful locomotives and cars, freight traffic has 
increased by a much greater percentage than 
the increase in the number of cars and loco- 
motives, and likewise than the increase in 
mileage. On most of our roads we have 
very nearly reached the limit of heavier loco- 
motives and larger cars, for as these are in- 
creased in weight heavier rails and heavier 
bridges are made necessary. It is really a 
case of reconstruction, and re-reconstruction 
and rebuilding year after year. Yet no road 
in a prosperous section seems to catch up 
with its business. ‘The depot and the rolling 
stock and the roadbed built for the present 
are behind the times before they are com- 
pleted. Great as has been the growth of 
traffic during the last ten years, it must of 
necessity be far exceeded by that of the next 
ten, since population is increasing and the 
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volume of trade grows more rapidly than 
population. 

To extend our railroad facilities by the 
building of new mileage, by improvement of 
tracks and terminal facilities, and by the in- 
crease of rolling stock adequate to meet the 
actual needs of the country during the next 
ten years, would require as a minimum an 
expenditure in that time of from $4,000,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000. 


TAKING CARE OF FUTURE POPULATIONS. 


To a population of about 85,000,000 we 
shall add during the next ten years 20,000,- 
OOO or over, giving us in 1916 a total of 
about 105,000,000 and by 1926, or twenty 
years hence, 130,000,000. In 1931, or twen- 
ty-five years from now, our population will 
be about 145,000,000. By 1936, or thirty 
years hence, we will have in the United 
States, not counting our insular possessions, 
about 155,000,000 people, or double our 
total population of 1900. Looking forward 
forty-four years to the middle of this century, 
and the boys and the younger men of to-day 
will be active business men of that period, 
we must count upon a population of 200,- 
000,000. As business grows so much more 
rapidly than population, as the output of 
nearly all manufactured and agricultural 
products increases at an_ ever-accelerating 
rate, and as modern machinery and inven- 
tions make possible the doubling and quad- 
rupling of man’s working capacity, it is not 
unreasonable to say that the 200,000,000 
people of 1950 should exceed in potentiality 
what 400,000,000 could accomplish to-day. 
Have we room for such a population with- 
out overcrowding? Can we accommodate 
these vast numbers and still find ample land 
for the farmer and natural resources suff- 
cient for the worker in iron and steel and 
cotton and other industries? ‘The briefest 
study on this point will turn the most con- 
firmed pessimist into an optimist. 

In area the United States covers 3,000,- 
ooo square miles, with an average of less 
than twenty-six persons to the mile. Settled 
as densely as France, we could accommodate 
570,000,000 people; as densely as Great 
Britain and Ireland, we would have over 
1,000,000,000 people. Or compare our capa- 
bilities with the density of population in such 
States as Ohio, Pennsylvania, or all New 
England. In Pennsylvania the average num- 
ber of people to the square mile in 1900 was 
140. At this average for the whole country 
we should have a population of 420,000,000, 
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—and certainly Pennsylvania is not over- 
crowded. Ohio has 102 people to the square 
mile, and New England an average of 90. 
On the basis of Ohio’s average the United 
States would have over 300,000,000, and on 
the New England average 270,000,000 peo- 
ple. So great is the extent of our agricul- 
tural land that with the continued improve- 
ment in farming methods now going on, with 
the reclamation of our overflowed lands, and 
the extension of irrigation in regions former- 
ly regarded as forever doomed to the cactus 
and sage brush, with the development of 
scientific forestry, too long neglected, but 
still capable of saving our timber reserves 
and protecting the sources of our rivers, we 
can so build up our farming interests as to 
provide an ample food supply for as great a 
multitude as the future seems sure to give us. 

With resources for the creation of in- 
dustries, the development of mining, the ex- 
tension of railroads, and the enlargement of 
trade and commerce at home and abroad, 
we are abundantly blessed. Nature has lav- 
ished her riches upon this country as upon 
no other, as far as human knowledge has yet 
discovered. 


GREAT STORES OF COAL AND IRON. 


Of coal, the foundation of the modern in- 
dustrial system, our supplies are so great 
that we need give ourselves no concern as 
to the future. 
miles of coal area in the United States, 
against 10,000 square miles in Great Britain, 
1800 square miles in Germany, and 51,000 
square miles in all Europe. West Virginia 
and Kentucky each have 50 per cent. more 
coal territory than Great Britain, and by 
reason of thicker seams many times as much 
available coal. 

A number of other States rank equally as 
high in coal, while of iron ore, upon which 
it has been said “ civilization itself is staked,” 
we are probably as well supplied as all Eu- 
rope. ‘The recent report to the Swedish 
Government that the aggregate known ore 
resources of the world are 10,000,000,000 
tons has been accepted in Europe without 
serious criticism, but the quantity credited 
to this country is probably 75 per cent. 
too small. In it we are counted as having 
but little over 1,000,000,000 tons, whereas a 
larger amount than that has been proved up 
in Alabama alone. ‘The -Lake Superior re- 
gion is credited by experts with 2,000,000,- 
000 or more tons. Other sections have 


large ore resources, and when low grade ores 





We have 356,000 square . 
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carrying 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of 
metallic iron, such as are now largely used 
in Germany and Great Britain, are consid- 
ered, we have immense stores for the future. 
Really the ore question is of world-wide im- 
portance, for the world will now consume, 
approximately, as much iron ore in ten years 
as has been used from the beginning of re- 
corded history to the present time, but the 
situation of the United States, considering its 
own supplies and its ability to draw from 
others, is better than that of any other coun- 
try. We are making nearly half of all the 
iron produced on earth and are certain for 
many years to dominate the world’s iron and 
steel trade. 

Blessed with these advantages, how have 
we utilized our opportunities and what of 
the future? Statistics tell the story of what 
has been accomplished, and, judging the fu- 
ture by the past, it is possible without under- 
taking to be scientifically correct in the 
handling of exact figures to forecast some- 
thing of what we may reasonably expect, 
based on what has been done. The produc- 
tion of pig iron has been as follows: 


Pig Iron Production Per Capita. 
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* Estimated. 
MAKING HALF THE WORLD'S STOCK OF IRON. 


In a little over a quarter of a century we 
have increased our iron output from 3,835,- 
000 tons to 25,000,000 tons, and the only 
reason why this year’s production will not 
be largely in excess of the latter figure is the 
absolute inability of our present furnace ca- 
pacity to turn it out rapidly enough to meet 
the demand. Consumption is now running 
ahead of production, necessitating large im- 
portations of iron from Great Britain to 
meet this shortage. The furnaces which 
are now under construction should within 
the next twelve months enable us to take 
care of our own requirements and continue, 
as we have been doing, a heavy exportation 
of steel and finished goods. The growth of 
this industry is strikingly shown by a com- 
parison with 1860, in which year the United 
States made only 821,000 tons of pig iron. 
At the present time the South is making 
more than four times as much iron as the 
United States made in 1860, and nearly as 
much as the entire country made in 1880. 
The development of the steel industry has of 























recent years kept pace with the growth in 
iron. 
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centage of increase in production. 


In 1880 we produced 1,247,000 tons rate of growth should continue to increase 


of steel, in 1890, 4,277,000 tons, in 1900, for ten years at the same average as since 


10,188,000, and in 1905, 20,023,000. 


Pig Iron. 
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1900, we would in 1916 have a total output 


Steel. 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON AND STEEL. 


Connected closely with the iron industry 
is that of coal, and in this we have the same 
wonderful story of development repeated. 


Production of Coal Per Capita. 
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* Estimated. 


Looking to the future and to what we may 
reasonably expect, with this accelerating rate 
of production and consumption per capita, 
and considering it on the basis of the great 
increase of population, the future presents 
figures almost startling in their magnitude. 
They are not, however, more startling than 
would have been a prediction ten years ago 
that our iron output of 1906 would be 25,- 
000,000 tons or a prediction at that time that 
in this year we would be mining 425,000,000 
tons of coal. Should coal production per cap- 
ita continue at the same rate of increase for 
the next sixteen years as it has during the 
last sixteen, or: since 1890, we would in 1922 
have an output of about 1,200,000,000 tons 
a year, or if the rate should continue for ten 
years as for the last six we would have about 
900,000,000 tons as our output for 1916. 
Since 1890 the production of iron per capita 
has about doubled, a close estimate for 1906 
making the per capita production this year 
662 pounds against 329 pounds in 1890. 
Continued at the same rate for the next 
sixteen years this would give us a produc- 
tion per capita in 1922 of over 1,300 pounds, 
or with a population at that time of about 
118,000,000 an output then of 70,000,000 
tons. It is hardly conceivable that such 
enormous figures will be reached, for with 
increasing magnitude and with increasing 
cost by reason of the enhancement through- 
out the world in the value of iron ores the 
tendency may be to some decline in the per- 





of about 58,000,000 tons, and in 1922 large- 
ly over 70,000,000 tons. We may not reach 
these figures within these periods, but, judg- 
ing by what we have been doing during the 
last eight or ten years and allowing for some 
decline in the percentage of growth, it seems 
reasonably safe to figure on an output of at 
least 50,000,000 tons ten years from now. 
This means the doubling of our entire iron 


' trade, but as we have very nearly doubled it 


in the last six years it is not unreasonable 
now to look forward to its being doubled 
again within ten years. 


Pig Iron.—Tons. 


NOG se eee is Watered haa te cos aes 821,000 
EET < cc occas Hance on eaweded aes dan 3,835,000 
RMN oi ak cians. arch oka cree wai aed ae rae Sears 9,207,000 
EMIS aha (5: 5: 30) wie 6 sre char yer occ wale a ada 13,789,000 
NMI a's Soh as aces 9: os Gh aiies ac iss al Ws: See a ae aa 22,992,000 
NEM sii ci osd<e cco ce cpakestedeawadawasiace o: *25,000,000 
* Estimated. 
Stcel.—Tons. 
BBA tl caulnneredleor Sta Oa eee awe 1,247,000 
RMR cs: ox di Svat ase aavac ev ole dearer acaien kereve/eintel wi miele 4,277,000 
CM RIOM Se: os das @ ov oes rues ora Sia ak ee oe ae 10,188,000 
SN EMUREN ET 6 3: 6.0: 0G! 5. dial e\clio7a avcverel cia sake eras 20,023,000 
Output of Coal. 

Short tons. 
NR aicie atin nde a condone Cade oti 1,000,0 
MMO g 5¢ c crorcidl a so niciare Cau a rd wee 158,000,000 
RMN Ya: & 00 ole: os 6 esate Seetiel Sse a a wer wale 270,000,000 
MMMET ec Cx cciewnedawuatieeud waned aa 392,000,000 
MUN + kc Ceweseeeddsedeaceceeedceens *425,000,000 

* Estimated. 


OTHER MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


Turning from coal and iron and steel, 
look for a moment at a few other things 
which help to create America’s prosperity. 
There is petroleum, almost unknown in 
1860, when the output was only 500,000 
barrels, and which had increased to about 
26,000,000 barrels in 1880. Even as late as 
1900 our production was 63,600,000 barrels. 
In 1905 it was over 134,000,000 barrels, 
a gain of more than 100 per cent. in five 
years, and this growth shows no _indica- 
tion of any decline, Sixteen years ago our 
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Portland cement business was, indeed, but 
an infant industry, with an output of 335,- 
ooo barrels. By 1900 this had advanced to 
8,482,000 barrels, and by 1905 it had 
jumped to 35,200,000 barrels and this year 
will probably be 40,000,000. This is the 
1870 mm 
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OUTPUT OF PORTLAND CEMENT. 


most remarkable development of any large 
industry which we have ever had. Cement 
came at the most opportune time to supple- 
ment, not to supplant, iron and steel and 
lumber. Except for its growth and the aid 
which it has given to construction work, we 
would ere this have had famine prices in 
iron and lumber. 

But to catalogue our resources as the 
foundation of almost limitless industrial po- 
tentialities would necessitate enumerating 
copper, in which we lead the world, zinc and 
lead and gold and silver, material for con- 
crete, granites and building stones without 
erid, splendid water powers which are being 
utilized in every section for electrical use, 
great rivers and inland seas,— all combining 
to make such a situation as can not be dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

Of more dramatic interest than is found 
in the development of any other industry, 
unless in iron and steel, is the story of cop- 
per. In this metal we lead the world. 


Broadly speaking, the expansion of the elec- 
tric industry in railroads and in power 
transmission throughout all nations is de- 
pendent upon our ability to supply the 
world’s copper requirements. 


The struggle 
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of financial giants to control important cop- 
per mines, the vast fortunes made in legiti- 
mate mining development, as well as by 
those who were able to foresee the influence 
upon stocks of new demands for copper, 
read more like fairy tales than the sober 
facts connected with the growth of a single 
industry. The production of petroleum, 
copper and cement has been as follows: 


Petroleum. 


Barrels. 
BND se 0-¥ <a sn: igie 1k es [all he rev eter scorer eh OAT OR ALIeIere 26,286,000 
I goo os! stint ona.c5 sai RI pups av aiiere ooieis ecw Re ae SteTS 45,823,000 
NID a 655 fa: ase; 0) otiaier arene ssi ehavala cucus paver aostaeere io 63,620,000 
OAD Ds -6)05e 6-26 sh aheheue ue) vipreiecsicravetecevateleieuarers 134,000,000 
Production of Copper. 
Tons. 
REINO avs ore dole iein ge ate-arere ales elel sya orb e aerate Crore 27,000 
RI vos esvioceio 05.0 alley Sige: p42 akere  olallever et peli vac erehaes 115,000 
MMe a foros) s\si0.g wai otw stareictarsin oleracea erat shel edel skaters 270,000 
ROIEE scaisoaiic ns 50d “atausad bis gore cereal oret a eiaiay srabelaverer ane 413,000 
Production of Portland Cement. 

Barrels. 

siege HOS: ep alae ere ave oxorerede) onaial oe aueratelas slates 335,000 
IEREAPEN cy, fos p.see 6's xe otlarracate) ace eL eal ie\Codehane, ant aXousielsie 8,482,000 
ERRPOREE 56: assavioisa) wile ceeriscaias eld loi ce RERRS Ts SeanaR one ete 35,246,000 
MINER agi ta ia 9 0b i5 aed aw S lo hinsa ab! avs erehe BIS TW O.SLere *40,000,000 





* Estimated. 


So varied and extensive are the mineral 
resources of our country that a wonderful 
expansion in mining may be anticipated. 
Without any abatement of the activity in 
the baser minerals such as iron ore and coal, 
there is a far-reaching development under 
way in gold and silver and copper mining. 
The speculative side may run too far and 
bring about many losses, but this activity 
will result in the solid growth of the whole 
mining industry on a much broader scale 
than heretofore. Its progress has _ been 


great, but will now be far greater. The 
value of our mineral output has been: 
Mineral Products. 

Ns cccinisc anes Ieee uae $369,000,000 
AE EEA OF ROVE RI 620,000,000 
(RRO Ni enh qeepp sient: 1,064;000,000 
I os Aaa d en ouwa Casarcaa an bes 1/289;000,000 
—_ RRNA Rene rp amnaneaneRaie Cat *1,400,000,000 


~ * Estimated. 


OUR LEADERSHIP IN COTTON-GROWING. 


Equally as important in its influence upon 
the industrial and financial interests of this 
country and Europe as coal and iron and 
steel is cotton, of which we hold a practi- 
cal monopoly. About 80 per cent. of the 
world’s cotton supply is produced in the 
South. It is the basis of a manufacturing 
industry second only to iron and steel in the 
value of output. Our cotton crop, which 
supplies the spindles of Great Britain and 
the Continent, and without which starva- 
tion would face millions of people and almost 























THE MOST PROSPEROUS PERIOD IN OUR HISTORY. 


bankrupt England, is an asset of supreme 
importance,— one with which Europe for 
seventy-five years has struggled in vain to 
compete, by trying to raise cotton elsewhere. 

Our cotton crop, which now annually ex- 
ceeds in value the total annual gold and 
silver production of the world, is the basis 
of an industry which has a yearly value of 
$2, 000,000,000, of which about one-fourth 
is the output of American mills. About 60 
per cent. of our cotton is still exported in 
its raw state to feed the spindles and looms 
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foreign commerce, handled mainly in for- 
eign vessels, has kept fair pace with our in- 
dustries at home. Our exports and im- 
ports have been: 


Foreign Imports. 





























of Europe. The consumption in American 
mills is shown as follows: 
1880 
Cotton. _ 
Consumed by Northern and Southern Mills. 1900 
orthern. Southern. 
1 shales 58 546,897 7” 
se iat 5 7 
oe ep nar es 2) :068:300 1,597,112 FORGE IMPORSS. 
RE eR REM aErso 2'349,478 27374225 aii 
THE ADVANCE OF OUR MANUFACTURES. _1890 
The rapidity of our industrial growth is 1900 am ccoeieieal 
shown in a comparison beginning with 1860, 1906 
as follows: FOREIGN EXPORTS. 

Establishments. Employees. Capital. A oduc’ 
A eee Pee 140,000 1,311,000 $1,050, 000,000 $1,885,000,000 
Oe ect ce ook wee oe 252,000  —-2;053.000 2'118,000;000 4;232;000,000 
ree 54.00 2,732,000 3'790;000;000 5,369,000,000 
Oe oe ads oun cae 355.000 4.712000 6,525,000,000 9;372,000,000 
Re lg ae Re ag ROR 512,000 _—_—‘5,705,000 9'813.000,000 13,000,000;000 
WL hic chcchccckecscensaaantias Aeenete | ~eEEEe *14'000,000,000 *17,000,000,000 


* Estimated. 
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VALUE OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTS. 


Since 1900 the increase in capital invest- 
ed and in the value of products has been 
largely in excess of the total gain between 
1890 and 1900. 

With $17,000,000,000 as the value for 
1906, of our manufactured products, $7,- 
000,000,000 as the value of our agricultural 
output, and $1,400,000,000 as the total for 
minerals, we have $25,400,000,000 as the 
aggregate of these three, which totaled $15,- 
000,000,000 in 1900 and $12,400,000,000 
in 1890. 


A RISING FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


Though our merchant marine is the one 
dead limb of our tree of business life, our 


The most noticeable feature of our for- 
eign commerce of late years has been the in- 
crease in the exports of manufactured goods. 
Busy as we are at home, we are gradually 
extending our trade and gaining an experi- 
ence and a foothold in foreign markets 
which bodes ill for our competitors should 
the day ever come when slack trade at home 
compels us to seriously struggle for world 
markets. The relative value of the exports 
of agricultural and of manufactured pro- 
ducts has been: 


‘ Value of Exports of Agriculture and Manufactures. 


Agriculture. Manufactures. 
eee 000,000 $103,000,000 
630,000,000 151,000,000 
836,000,000 434,000,000 
969,000,000 603,000,000 





THE PEOPLE'S FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 


Lest the reader grow weary with a study 
of these figures, though only through statis- 
tics can the facts which illuminate the past 
and the future of the material interests of 
this country be portrayed, this statistical re- 
view will close with one more table and 
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that exhibiting something of the financial 
advancement of the country, as follows: 
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and steel in the arts of peace as well as of 





1880. 
$457,553,985 
$2,105,800,000 
$819,106,973 


er 


National banking capital 
Assets of national banks 
Savings bank deposits 
Bank clearings for country 
Total deposits in all banks—national, 

State, private and savings banks 

and loan and trust companies... .$2,134,000,000 
Number of depositors in savings 

BPMNMNCD ose acess oe wre rs eae eesieee 2,335,000 


eee ee weeee 


ee ey 


war. Africa and the isles of the ocean are 

1890 1900. 1905. 
50,447,235 $630,299,030 $808,328,658 
$3,141,500,000 — $5,048;100;000 $7,563,155,823 
$1,550,000,000 $2,389,547,885 *$3,093,236,119 
$84,582,000,000 $142,501,000,000 


$58,845,000,000 


$4,061,000.000 
4,258,000 


$7,238,000,000 
6,107,000 


$11,350,000,000 
7,696,000 





While the farmers of the country have 
been rejoicing in their increasing prosperity, 
with the value of farm property rising over 
$6,500,000,000 since 1900, the city dwellers, 
who are in the main the chief depositors in 
savings banks, have likewise been sharing in 
our material growth. The number of depos- 
itors in the savings banks of the country ad- 
vanced from 2,335,000 in 1880, with total 
deposits in savings banks of $819,106,973, 
to 7,696,000 depositors in 1905, with total 
deposits of $3,093,236,119. The assets of 
the national banks of the country, the de- 
posits in all banks, and the bank clearings 
of the country all tell the same story. 


AN ERA OF WORLD-WIDE EXPANSION. 


In studying the progress of the country 
in agriculture, in railroads, and in manufac- 
tures, and attempting to forecast something 
of what is ahead of us in the continued ex- 
pansion of these industries, it must be borne 
in mind that not alone the United States, but 
the world, is hungry for iron and steel and 
copper and cotton, and all the other great 
products which enter into modern civiliza- 
tion. We have entered a period of world- 
wide expansion in industry, in commerce, 
in the construction of railroads, steam and 
electric, and in municipal improvements 
such as the most enthusiastic optimist could 
scarcely have conceived of five or ten years 
ago. 

We justly boast of the progress already 
made by the United States, but in consider- 
ing the future and in attempting to measure 
its almost limitless potentialities as compared 
with the past we must remember that much 
of Europe is almost as busy as America, that 
Mexico and South America and Canada are 
running rivalry with us in the expansion of 
industry, that the Orient, with more than 
half the world’s population, is opening up to 
Western civilization and to the uses of iron 





alike sharing in this advance movement, and 
if one should give free rein to his imagina- 
tion, it would paint a picture of increasing 
activity during the next ten years in which 
far greater material progress would be indi- 
cated than we have had during the last ten. 
The world is no longer producing more 
than it can consume. 

As there is a scarcity in the material 
things which enter into man’s consumptive 
requirements, so there is an increasing scarci- 
ty in the supply of men to do the world’s 
work. The laborer no longer tramps the 
streets searching for employment at starva- 
tion wages, as a million or more did ten 
years ago. The employer is everywhere 
looking for the laborer with far more busi- 
ness offering to him than he can find the 
laborers to handle. From the smallest farm 
all the way through every field of human 
employment in industrial affairs to the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, the great- 
est undertaking of modern times, the scarci- 
ty of laborers is the universal cry. Increas- 
ing wages, on a scale never seen before, 
marks the closing months of 1906. 

With prosperity on the farm, with pros- 
perity in the factory and in railroad opera- 
tions, with prosperity for the mechanic and 
the day laborer, there is being developed out 
of the changed conditions in the world’s 
business -affairs a more well-rounded pros- 
perity than any of- which history gives us a 
record. The progress of the last quarter of 
a century is merely the beginning of our 
real broad national advancement, and what 
we have wrought in that period will be 
doubled, and in many things, quadrupled, 
during the next twenty-five years. A concep- 
tion of the possibilities which are ahead of us 
should quicken the lifeblood and stir the 
pulse of every man whose horizon is broad- 
ened as he looks out upon the world’s mighty 
activities, 


























PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND CORPORATE 


WEALTH 
BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN. 


HEN President Roosevelt announced 
in a public speech that it was im- 
portant that the people of-this country should 
deal with the problems of giant fortunes 
and corporate wealth there were many dif- 
ferent opinions expressed by the commenta- 
tors. ‘The suggestions of an income tax and 
an inheritance tax, as well as government 
supervision of all large corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce, were startling to 
some people, while others treated the mat- 
ter flippantiy and still others alleged that the 
President was stealing more policies from 
his political opponents. ‘There were asser- 
tions that the President wanted to create 
“talk” and that he knew his ideas would 
never be crystallized into law. Doubt was 
cast by critics upon his good faith because 
of the alleged insurmountable barriers stand- 
ing in the way of accomplishing anything 
upon the lines which he suggested. 

As to the good faith of the President, that 
need not be considered. He meant what he 
said then and so far as he is able he will en- 
deavor to carry out the ideas which he ad- 
vocated. Where and how he obtained these 
ideas is of little consequence. He is the 
only man that could give them life. They 
have been advocated for years, but have 
never been made effective, and it is because 
they are ‘now urged by Theodore Roosevelt, 
the President, that they become important. 
No doubt the President did desire to create 
“talk.” He wants these subjects discussed, 
debated, and considered. Out of it all will 
come a plan and, finally, if he can have his 
sa an act, which will be the law of the 
and. 


WHY TAX INHERITANCES? 


Objection is made to the idea of a gradu- 
ated tax on incomes and large fortunes be- 
cause the Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared such an act unconstitu- 
tional. That decision was made by a di- 
vided court—five to four—and President 
Roosevelt undoubtedly believes it ought to 
be, and very possibly can be, reversed. 
There have been several important changes 





in the personnel of that court since the opin- 
ion was rendered and another income-tax 
law might, and probably would, meet a dif- 
ferent fate. But the President would go 
farther, because he recognizes the difference 
between the lawyer, the inventor, the profes- 
sional man, and others, who may earn by 
hard work $20,000 a year, and the man who 
receives $20,000 as an income from money 
which his father or grandfather amassed. 
There could be no discrimination in the 
taxing of incomes. All would be treated 
equally, but by an inheritance tax the accu- 
mulated wealth could be reached and the 
colossal fortunes which are augmented year 
after year would be compelled to contribute 
a fair proportion to maintain the government 
which protects them. Mr. Roosevelt does 
not regard this proposition as a tax on thrift, 
for it would not affect the persons who ac- 
cumulated the wealth, but only those who 
acquired it from others. 
It is well understood that the President 
believes that fortunes should be taxed in 
proportion to their size, because the larger 
they are the more protection they need 
and obtain. The state must protect prop- 
erty, because it is responsible for property 
when destroyed. Confiscation and de- 
struction of property is prohibited by the 
supreme law, and behind that law is the 
government. To sustain that government 
the wealth and property of the country 
should be taxed, Mr. Roosevelt believes, in 
proportion to the protection it receives. 


LICENSING CORPORATIONS. 


Methods of carrying these ideas into ef- 
fect have not yet been formulated by the 
President. He starts with a broad plan 
which can be narrowed, or changed, as cir- 
cumstances demand. When, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, he advocated in a speech at Minneapo- 
lis the control and regulation of railroad, 
rates by the government he did not enun- 
ciate a plan of procedure by -which this 
could be accomplished. ‘That speech caused 
as much comment at the time as his speech 
of April 14 last, and few people thought 
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then that he would carry those ideas into 
effect. Some of those most vitally inter- 
ested did not expect that he would ever be 
President, and, up to six months ago, they 
did not believe that the ideas of the Min- 
neapolis speech could be crystallized into law. 
Procedure toward the end is an unimportant 
detail. Within the law and the Constitution 
the President would have the great concerns 
doing an interstate commerce business con- 
trolled and regulated, and the great fortunes 
which have been accumulated pay a just 
tax to the government which protects them. 
Every time a fortune was transferred it 
would be reduced, and this would keep ac- 
cumulations of wealth from assuming pro- 
portions which, the people fear, mean dan- 
ger to the republic. 

In the celebrated speech under considera- 
tion the President made a suggestion about 
licensing the large corporations in order to 
bring them under government control. He 
has also considered the subject of national 
incorporation of such concerns in order to 
secure the same result. He would have the 
power of compelling a license, or an incor- 
poration, or whatever method might be 
adopted, optional with the government. He 
would not compel the small companies and 
corporations to conform to a national license 
system, or a national incorporational act, 
unless it was deemed necessary. While all 
interstate business would be subject to con- 
trol the government would exercise an hon- 
est discretion and would not interfere ex- 
cept where it was necessary in the interest 
of the public weal. 

It is the colossal fortunes,—the great 
wealth in the hands of a few men, and. those 
men united, or their interests interwoven by 
investments and ownership in great public 
utilities—that the President believes to be a 
menace to our institutions. Only one power 
can be invoked to control the situation,—the 
power of the national government. While 
he realizes that immense development and 
great good have been accomplished by these 
corporations and that many men have been 
benefited other than those whose fortunes 
have been created in their building, Mr. 
Roosevelt also believes that the power of 
these colossal fortunes, closely allied, must 
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now become subject to the greater and only 
power which can curb them,—the govern- 
ment of the United States. 


THE TARIFF AS A FORTUNE BUILDER. 


It has been suggested to the President that 
the corporations and the colossal fortunes 
have been created behind the walls of a high 
protective tariff. While he is in favor of the 
revision of the tariff, the President does not 
believe that all or indeed most accumulations 
of wealth can be attributed to protection. 
No one will contend that the fortunes of 
the Vanderbilts, the Astors, the Rockefellers, 
Harriman, Hill, Gould, the great New York 
banker, J. Pierpont Morgan,-and a dozen 
others of the same kind, were made by 
reason of the tariff, though Morgan, to some 
extent, is benefited through certain invest- 
ments in protected industries. The fortunes 
of Carnegie, Frick, and the Havemeyers 
were undoubtedly due to protection, though 
men of their calibre and money-making in- 
stincts would no doubt have become wealthy, 
tariff or no tariff. But the majority of the 
closely allied fortunes which the President 
had in mind when he delivered his famous 
speech have been inheritances of former ac- 
cumulations, multiplied by various devices 
and by the formation of corporations of such 
magnitude as to be almost beyond the com- 
prehension of the average man. President 
Roosevelt would so regulate such corpora- 
tions as to make it impossible for a Schwab 
and a hundred other men to create for them: 
selves almost unlimited wealth by overcapi- 
talization. He knows that nothing but a tax 
on inheritances and a graduated income tax 
can reach these men now, but he believes 
that it is within the power of the govern- 
ment to regulate the organization of similar 
corporations in the future. 

Theodore Roosevelt will of course move 
only along lawful and orderly lines. He 
knows that nothing can be accomplished 
save by the law upheld by the courts. Rash 
and ill-considered measures will not avail. 
Nor will he refuse to take a part of what 
he asks if he cannot get all. While he will 
not be content with a partial victory, he will 
be gratified with a moiety where the whole 
is impossible. 
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“ DISCOVERERS AND CIVILIZERS AT THE HEAD WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI.” 


(Painting by Edwin H. Blashfield for the Minnesota Senate Chamber. 


Photograph by the Inslee & Deck 


Company, New York.) 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND MURAL PAINTING. 
BY EDWARD HALE BRUSH. 


ONE of the most effective ways to stimu- 

late patriotism and a love of the na- 
tional annals is to appeal to the eye through 
painting or sculpture having historic themes. 
Mural decorations lend themselves especial- 
ly well to such a purpose. Formerly the 
Capitol at Washington was about the only 
place in this country where such works of an 
historical character could be seen. But the 
idea of creating interest in the story of the 
nation through adornments of public build- 
ings commemorative of historic incidents or 
characters has recently won much popularity 
in America, as is shown by the number of 
such decorations executed in the past few 
years for capitols, court-houses, libraries, his- 
torical buildings, hotels, and even banks and 
similar business structures. And now the 
movement has reached a point where it seems 
that the public schools of the higher grades 
are to receive the benefit of it. It is for this 
reason that more than local interest attaches 
to the decoration of the Morris High School, 
New York, and the De Witt Clinton High 
School, in the same city, with historical 
mural paintings. Those of the De Witt 


Clinton High School are by Charles Y. 
Turner, and illustrate the opening of the 
Erie Canal in 1825, a foremost event in the 
career of the statesman for whom the school 
is named. Students found the paintings in 
place on the walls of the auditorium on the 





opening of school in September last. ‘These 
are the first decorations of the kind to be 
placed in a New York school. Not long 
after Mr. Turner had begun work on them, 
however, the New York Municipal Art 
Society determined upon 2 competition for 
the ornamentation of another school, the 
Morris High School, in the Borough of the 
Bronx. ‘Then came the action of school 
authorities in Chicago, proposing mural dec- 
orations for several high schools in the me- 
tropolis of the West. The Municipal Art 
Society of New York chose the Morris High 
School for the paintings it proposed to give 
to the city of New York because this school 
occupies an historic site, and is named in 
honor of one of the most noted characters 
in the annals of the State and nation, 
Gouverneur Morris. 

The prizes offered by the society consisted 
of a first prize of $3,000, carrying with it 
the commission for the execution of the dec- 
orations, a second prize of $200, a third of 
$100, and two honorable mentions at $50 
each. About twenty-five artists entered the 
competition, and the studies for the decora- 
tions which they submitted were exhibited 
at the National Arts Club in May last. The 
first prize was awarded by the jury to Ed- 
win Willard Deming, of New York, on the 
merit of the sketches he painted for the com- 
petition, and his work in the portrayal of 
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American subjects was recognized as fitting 
him especially for the task of executing these 
paintings. 


NEW AMSTERDAM AND THE INDIANS. 


The subject chosen by the Municipal Art 
Society for one of the decorations was Gouv- 
erneur Morris addressing the convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United 
States. The scene is laid in the old State 
House in Philadelphia, with Washington in 
the chair, and among other statesmen por- 
trayed in addition to Washington and Mor- 
ris are Hamilton, Madison, and Franklin. 
The other decoration of the Morris High 
School commemorates a scene enacted near 
its site in the year 1642. ‘The director of 
the colony of New Amsterdam at that time 
was Willem Kieft, a choleric administrator 
who was not overwise in his Indian policy. 
There had been trouble with the Weckquais- 
geek Indians, who occupied lands lying north 
of the present Borough of Manhattan be- 
tween two rivulets called Sint Sincks and 
Armonck. They were related to the Mohi- 
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cans and also to the Manhattans, and like 
them came of Algonquin stock. ‘They paid 
tribute, like the other tribes of the vicinity 
at that time, to the Iroquois. Kieft sent an 
expedition against the Weckquaisgeeks, but 
was unable to find the warriors. However, 
the latter, becoming alarmed at the hostile 
demonstrations of the Dutch, began negotia- 
tions for peace. A treaty was concluded by 
Cornelis Van Tienhoven in the spring of 
1642, at the house of a Dutch settler named 
Johannes Bronk. He resided on the river to 
which he gave his name, and which long 
afterward furnished a name for the Borough 
of the Bronx. Mr. Deming’s painting shows 
the interior of this old Dutch residence, and 
the Indian portrayed as addressing the as- 
semblage is Mongockonone, sachem of the 
Weckquaisgeeks. 


WISCONSIN’S FIRST WHITE VISITOR. 


Mr. Deming’s familiarity with Indian 
character and customs, gained from long resi- 
dence among them, enables him to interpret 
their postures, habits, and emotions with ex- 








GOUVERNEUR MORRIS ADDRESSING THE CONVENTION WHICH FRAMED THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
(Decoraticn by Edwin Willard Deming for the Morris High School, New York City. Photograph by De W. 


C. Ward.) 
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JEAN NICOLET LANDING ON THE SHORES OF GREEN BAY. 


(Decoration by Edwin Willard Deming for the ee See Society Building. 
>. Ward.) 


ceptional success. One of his historical dec- 
orations was executed for the new building 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society and 
represents the coming of Jean Nicolet, the 
Frenchman who explored what is now Wis- 
consin, in the seventeenth century. He was 
a trader, living in Quebec, dealt with the 
Indians, and in the course of his travels 
made his way as far west as the Green Bay 
of Lake Michigan. According to Father 
Vimont, who wrote in 1640, the date of his 
visit was about 1634. Nicolet was, there- 
fore, the first white man to set foot in what 
is now Wisconsin. He is also believed by 
Bancroft to be the first European who saw 
the prairies of Illinois, and the site of the 
city of Chicago. His stories on his return 
to Quebec that he had been on a river which 
would have taken him to the sea had he 
kept on three days longer led the Jesuits to 
believe themselves on the eve of the discovery 
of the long-sought outlet to India. He car- 
ried with him a gorgeous damask robe in ex- 
pectation of landing on an Oriental coast 
and meeting Chinese, and this he wore when 
he first set foot on Wisconsin soil. 


INCIDENTS IN THE HISTORY OF MARYLAND. 


The burning of the ship Peggy Stuart, at 
Annapolis, Md., October 19, 1774, was an 





Photograph by DeW. 


incident in the colonial history of Maryland 
of a character similar to that of the famous 
Boston Tea Party. It was taken as the 
subject of a series of mural paintings for 
the Court House at Baltimore, executed by 
Mr. C. Y. Turner. Different scenes in con- 
nection with the burning of the ship are 
represented. “The accompanying engraving 
shows the center panel. 

The history of Maryland and of the na- 
tion is further illustrated in the same build- 
ing by Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield’s decora- 
tions representing Washington resigning his 
commission as head of the patriot army, and 
Lord Baltimore, whose name is synonymous 
in colonial history with religious toleration, 
commending his people to Wisdom, Mercy 
and Justice, these qualities being typified in 
the painting by allegorical figures. 


DEPICTING THE WESTWARD COURSE OF EM- 
PIRE. 


Mr. Blashfield has also done very notable 
work for two Western State capitols recent- 
ly adorned with mural paintings illustrative 
of native subjects. These are the capitols of 
Iowa and Minnesota. His decorations for 
these structures typify in a poetic and pic- 
turesque manner the westward march of em- 
pire and civilization. For the Iowa capitol 
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Copyright by C. Y. Turner. 
“THE BURNING OF THE SHIP ‘PEGGY STUART.’ ” 
(Decoration in Baltimore Court House by Charles Y. Turner.) 


Mr. Frank D. Millet, who superintended 
the mural decoration of the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and did the doors for the ‘Transporta- 
tion Building, which were so much admired, 
has painted a work commemorating an in- 
cident of importance in the history of the 
great Northwest, the ‘Treaty of the 
Traverse des Sioux.” This treaty was 
signed after negotiations extending over 
several weeks. ‘The artist has pictured the 
scene with the commissioners of the govern- 
ment standing on a platform and behind a 
table on which the treaty was spread. With 
jthem on the platform is a chief who is about 
to attach his signature to the treaty. 

A mural painting may portray history, 
representing actual scenes as they really oc- 
curred, or it may suggest or typify historic 
facts in a fanciful manner, thereby combin- 
ing the real and the imaginary or allegorical 
in poetic fashion and for artistic effect. Of 
the latter character are Mr. Blashfield’s 





paintings for the Iowa capitol, symbolizing 
the progress of civilization westward across 
the mountains and prairies, and his decora- 
tion for the Senate Chamber of the Minneso- 
ta capitol entitled “The Discoverers* and 
Civilizers Led to the Source of the Missis- 
sippi.” In the work entitled “ Westward ” 
pioneers are shown traveling toward the 
West with a caravan drawn by oxen. The 
stalwart men striding beside the “ prairie 
schooner ” are types of the rugged characters 
who built up the now prosperous West. The 
spirits of Enlightenment lead the oxen, two 
other spirits scatter the seeds of civilization, 
and in the rear are spirits symbolizing other 
phases of progress. The painting by Mr. 
Blashfield for the Senate Chamber of the 
Minnesota capitol is a lunette, and in the 
center is seen seated beneath a cluster of pine 
trees the Indians’ Great Spirit, or Manitou. 
An urn, symbolic of the source of the Missis- 
sippi, is at his side, and rising from the spray 
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“LORD BALTIMORE COMMENDING HIS PEOPLE TO WISDOM, JUSTICE, AND MERCY.” 


Decoration by Edwin H. Blashfield for the Baltimore Court House. 


Photograph by the Inslee & Deck Com- 


pary.) 


of the waters rushing from it are an Indian 
youth and maiden. At one side are French 
and English discoverers led by the Spirit of 
Enterprise, and on the other types of colon- 
ists, a priest, and animals native to the region. 


FAMOUS SCENES IN NEW ENGLAND’S HIS- 
TORY. 


The recent alteration of the Massachusetts 

State House, at Boston, afforded opportunity 
for providing it with some historical mural 
‘decorations by Robert Reid, Edward Sim- 
mons, and H. O. Walker. Mr. Walker 
chose for his subject “ The Pilgrims Sight- 
ing Land.” Mr. Reid illustrated “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride” and “ The Boston Tea Par- 
ty” and “ James Otis Arguing Against the 
Writs of Assistance.” Mr. Simmons por- 
trayed “The Battle of Concord” and the 
“ Deposition of the Battle Flags in the State 
House After the Civil War,” thus bringing 
the record of leading events in the story of 
New England up to a comparatively recent 
date. 











Copyright by Edwin H. Blashfield. 


COMMEMORATING NAVAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 


The discovery in a cemetery in Paris by 
General Horace Porter of the body of John 
Paul Jones and its removal to this country 
on a warship and burial with the honors of 
war at Annapolis have aroused exceptional 
interest in the career of this naval hero. 
Winston Churchill’s use of his character in 
“Richard Carvel,” and the subsequent 
dramatization of the story, as also the life 
of the hero by Buell, helped to prepare the 
way for this interest. When the architects 
of the new armory for the Second Naval 
Battalion, Brooklyn Borough, New York, 
were*set the task of providing for it suitable 
mural decoration, they most appropriately 
chose a battle fought by the “ Father of the 
Navy” as one of the subjects. ‘This was 
the contest between the Bonhomme Richard 
and Serapis. ‘The decoration, which is by 
R. T. Willis, has proved a most effective one. 
Another mural painting for the same armory 
by Mr. Willis portrays the remarkable es- 





“ WESTWARD.” 


(Decoration by Edwin H. Blashfield for the lowa State Capitol. Photograph by the Inslee & Deck Company, 
New York.) : 
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“TREATY OF THE TRAVERSE DES SIOUX.” 


(Painting by Frank D. Millet for the Iowa Capitol.) 


cape of the Constitution under Captain Isaac 
Hull in the War of 1812. This was the 
incident in which the kedging feat figured, 
and in which Hull’s skill and cleverness as a 
sailor resulted in the outwitting of the Brit- 
ish. Interest in the Constitution has been 
revived by the Congressional appropriation 
to preserve her hulk, the discussion in the 
press preceding this action, and the suggestion 
that the new $10,000,000 battleship receive 
the name of Hull’s famous frigate. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S HISTORY PERPETUATED AT 
HARRISBURG. 


The new and costly capitol of the State 
of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, which was 
dedicated in October, will, when the works 
now in the making are finished, be perhaps 
the most notable for its splendid examples 
of mural art of all the buildings in this 
country so embellished. It will abound in 
decorations by mural painters and workers in 
mosaic and stained glass picturing the story 
of the establishment and perpetuation of the 
commonwealth, its institutions, industries, 
and civilization. It may require some years 
for their completion, but when they are all 
in place the works of decorative art, includ- 
ing the sculpture, much of which has also 
an historical motive, will make a most im- 


pressive and instructive spectacle, and will 
be a great object lesson in the value of 
knowledge of the history of the nation, and 
the commonwealths composing it. The most 
important of the commissions for mural dec- 
orations were awarded to Edwin A. Abbey, 
John W. Alexander, Violet Oakley, and W. 
B. Van Ingen. Abbey is now engaged on 
paintings for the dome illustrating the tri- 
umph in this historic State of Religion, Lit- 
erature, Science, and Art, and of the indus- 
tries of coal mining, shipbuilding, oil produc- 
tion, and steel making. He is also doing 
other work for this capitol, but it has alle- 
gorical rather than historical themes. Mr. 
Alexander’s paintings will show how the 
face of the country has changed since the 
first settlement of Pennsylvania, how the re- 
gion looked long ago, and how it looks to- 
day, with its splendid scenery, and marvelous 
industrial and commercial activities. 

Among the decorations by Mr. Van Ingen 
are paintings commemorating the religious 
sects which were prominent in the early his- 
tory of the State, and stained glass windows 
representing various phases of industrial, ed- 
ucational, and moral progress. Miss Oakley 
is at work on paintings for the Governor’s 
reception room typifying ‘“ The Spiritual 
Foundation of the State.” She starts her 
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“ MINNESOTA, THE GRANARY OF THE WORLD.” 
(Painting by Edwin H. Blashfield for the Minnesota State Capitol.) 


story with William Tyndale and his transla- 
tion of the Bible into English in 1525, and 
continues it through scenes representing the 
rise of the Puritan movement and closing 
with events in the life of William Penn. 
Miss Oakley is the first American woman to 
be entrusted with work of so important a 
character in the decoration of a public build- 
ing in the United States. She visited various 
European cities in the effort to make her 
paintings truthful to history. 





CORRIDOR IN A SCHOOL BUILDING SO DESIGNED AS TO PROVIDE 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR MURAL DECORATION. 





EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES. 


Designers of public buildings might, more 
often than they do, pave the way for the 
enrichment of such structures with mural 
decorations were they to make provision for 
the ornamentation in their plans, leaving the 
fulfilment of this part of the scheme to the 
opportunities of the future. It is along this 
line that Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superintend-nt 
of school buildings of the New York educa- 
tion department, and 
those in association with 
him, have been worl ing 
for some years. ‘They 
have anticipated the de- 
mands of the future and, 
though the De Witt 
Clinton High School and 
Morris High School are 
the only ones in Greater 
New York which at 
present possess mural 
paintings, the interiors 
of many of the new 
schools have been so de- 
signed that their orna- 
mentation in this way 
will be easy whenever 
the time for it arrives. 
Whether the municipal- 
ity itself will assume the 
expense of such adorn- 
ments or leave it to pri- 
vate enterprise and the 
activities of art or pa- 
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* “THE CONFERENCE AT THE HOUSE OF JOHANNES BRONK IN 1642.” 


(Decoration by Edwin Willard Deming for the Morris High School, New York City. Photograph by De W. 
c. Ward.) 


triotic societies remains to be seen. One idea 
that has been entertained in this connection 
is to the effect that alumni associations and 
class organizations may as time goes on see 
the propriety of ornamenting in some such 
manner buildings enshrined in the affections 
of members by the association of school days. 
What more appropriate memorials could they 
leave? 

One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows a school interior so planned as to af- 
ford opportunities for decorations by means 
of lunettes, panels, etc., whenever some gen- 
erous class or rich alumnus or a Carnegie 
or a Rockefeller provide the funds. An- 
other illustration shows the auditorium of 
the De Witt Clinton High School with 
the paintings by Mr. Turner on either side 
of the platform. It will be seen, too, that 


the ceiling and walls of the room contain 
spaces for other mural decorations should 
such be provided in the future. 

The facts recited suggest that the mural 
artists of the country are seizing with avidity 
the opportunities presented in the portrayal 
of historical subjects. ‘The number of the 
artists who are devoting themselves to mural 
work of this character is increasing. The 
annals of the land abound in themes whose 
picturesque and artistic possibilities must ap- 
peal strongly to a worker in this field. The . 
painter who undertakes the portrayal of such 
subjects may at least have the inspiration 
which comes from knowing that his works 
are sure to be seen by the people and may 
thus exert upon generations to come an in- 
fluence for good citizenship and enlightened 
patriotism. 








M. CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 





EMINENT FOREIGN COMPOSERS AS GUESTS OF 
AMERICA. 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


Now that the “ prima donna” conductor 

is coming to occupy a somewhat less 
prominent place than heretofore in our musi- 
cal activities, we must needs be threatened, it 
would appear, by an increasing influx of the 
prima donna composer,— the composer, that 
is to say, exploited in concert room and opera 
house, in his material person, as a “ feature.” 
In the older and,— may one say? — soberer 
days of music in this country it was consid- 
ered an event of transcendent moment when 
OUF Concert rooms were visited by such men 





of mark as Dvorak and Tchaikowski. But 
we have of late grown accustomed to such oc- 
casions. Within the last few years we have 
entertained, without conspicuous excitement, 
three illustrious living representatives of 
creative musical art in Germany, France, and 
England, in the persons, respectively, of 
Messrs. Richard Strauss, Vincent d’Indy, and 
Sir Edward Elgar; and by the end of the 
present season of music we shall be able to 
number among our eminent musical guests 
during this still-young century the follow- 
































Pietro Mascagni, Richard 
Strauss, S. Coleridge-Taylor, Engelbert 
Humperdinck, Vincent d’Indy, Sir Edward 
Elgar, Ruggiero Leoncavallo, Camille Saint- 
Saéns, Giacomo Puccini, Alexander Scria- 
bine, Reynaldo Hahn, and Ignace Paderew- 
ski. With the exception of Grieg, Gold- 
mark, Rimski-Korsakov, and Debussy, this 
pretty nearly exhausts the list of living Euro- 
pean composers o f 


ing composers: 


EMINENT FOREIGN COMPOSER» AS GUESTS OF AMERICA. 
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THE DEAN OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 


Of these variously admirable music makers 
M. Saint-Saéns is by all odds the most illus- 
trious and the richest in artistic achievement. 
For forty years he has been a commanding 
figure in French music, and he is to-day one 
of the three most celebrated living composers. 
His is a brilliant, an engaging, a somewhat 
fantastic personality. His gifts are manifold. 
He is by no means 
the mere musician, 





distinction. Itisan -——= 
amusing enterprise, RN 
at its worst, this (for 
us) newly discov- 
ered game of exploit- 
ing the tangible per- 
sonalities of the men 
whose music we hear 
and more or less 
glibly discuss year in 
and year out. It is 
not always a happy 
experience for the 
composer himself,— 
as witness the de- 
pressing experience of 
M. d’Indy last win- 
ter, and of Signor 
Mascagni three years 
ago; but it is a di- 
verting and educa- 
tive sport for the 
public. 

During the pres- 
ent musical season,— 
one of extraordinary 
activity and interest, 
— we have been and 
shall be invited to 
meet and observe in the flesh, three music- 
makers of international eminence, and a 
fourth of much distinction in his own 
land. The three better known ones are 
M. Camille Saint-Saéns,— who, though he 
is in his seventy-second year, and an in- 
veterate traveler, visits America for the 
first time; Signor Giacomo Puccini, the 
composer of “ La Bohéme,” “ Tosca,” and 
“Madame Butterfly,” who also visits us for 
the first time; and Puccini’s compatriot and 
rival, Ruggiero Leoncavallo,— who, at the 
moment of writing, is exhibiting amongst us 
a translation into concert form of that most 
popularly successful of contemporary lyric 
tragedies, “I Pagliacci.” The fourth visitor 
of importance is the young Slav, Alexander 
Scriabine, who is an ascending star in the 
somewhat murky firmament of Russian 
music, 





GIACOMO 





the tone-poet exclu- 
sively and jealously 
preoccupied with his 
art. He is a famous 
organist; as a pianist 
he is a virtuoso who 
has caught, in his 
time, the ear of Eu- 
rope; he is an adroit 
and charming writer, 
a critic of taste and 
Jacumen; a play- 
‘wright, something of 
‘an astronomer, a 
maker of verse, an 
archeologist an d 
mathematician. O f 
his personal charac- 
teristics one who 
knows and appreci- 
ates him gives this 
vivid and _ intimate 
portrait: 

Of less than average 
height, he is thin, nerv- 
ous, with large and 
exposed forehead. His 
hair was worn habit- 
ually short even when 
it was thicker. His eyes are almost level with his 
face. His eagle-beak would have excited the 
admiration of Sir Charles Napier, who once 
exclaimed: “Give me a man with plenty of 
nose.” Irritable, whimsical, paradoxical, in- 
dulging himself in sudden changes of opinion, 
he is faithful toward friends, appreciative, as a 
rule, of the merits of rivals, kindly disposed 
toward young composers, and zealous in prac- 
tical assistance. He is a man who knows the 
world and shines in conversation; he is fond 
of society, but without any illusions concerning 
it; he is at ease and on equal terms with lead- 
ers in art, literature, politics. 


All in all, an astonishing and effective 
personality, a man whose many and piquantly 
varied gifts supply the key to an understand- 
ing of his musical temperament. 

Saint-Saéns has composed in practically 
all the fields of musical endeavor. The 
world knows him as an industrious maker of 





PUCCINI. 




















RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO, 


operas, oratorios, symphonies, symphonic 
poems, concertos, and much chamber music. 
In this country he is best known by his opera 
“Samson et Delila,” — familiar here only as 
an oratorio; by his symphonic poems (“ Rouet 
d’Omphale,” ‘‘ Phaéton,” ‘‘ Danse Maca- 
bre,” ‘ La Jeunesse d’Hercule”’) ; the piano 
concertos in C minor and G minor, the B 
minor violin-concerto, the ’cello concerto in 
A minor. 

As to the essential quality of his art, con- 
temporary critics are in fairly general agree- 
ment. Berlioz, forty years ago, called him 
“one of the greatest musicians of our epoch,” 
—an estimate with which modern criticism 
is inclined to disagree. ‘To-day we are dis- 
posed rather to find more just the observa- 
tion of Gounod, meant as praise, but more 
truly reckoned as rebuke: ‘ Saint-Saéns will 
write at will a work a Ja Rossini, a la Verdi, 
a la Schumann, a la Wagner,” —and, he 
might have added, a la Bach, Mozart, Liszt, 
or any other composer, ancient or modern. 
That is to say, he has the fatal gift of as- 
similation. He is a master-eclectic. His 
musicianship, his fastidious craftsmanship, 
his wide and precise learning, are indisputa- 
ble. But his art is essentially empty, and, 
for all its external polish and brilliancy, bar- 
ren of individual substance. It is a trite and 
sadly abused distinction, but it is simplest to 
say of him that he has more talent than 
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genius. An English writer of discernment 
has prophesied that “ just as we remember 
in these days Beau Brummell or George IV., 
as exquisites of their time, so Saint-Saéns 
may hand down a reputation of the same 
kind.” But one must be somewhat more 
than an exquisite in one’s art to measure up 
to the level of great names. 


MODERN ITALIAN MUSIC REPRESENTED. 


A personality of wholly different calibre is 
Giacomo Puccini, head of the modern Italian 
school of opera, composer of “‘ La Bohéme ” 
and “ Tosca,” and of “ Madame Butterfly,” 
the music drama based upon the Japanese 
tragedy of Messrs. Belasco and Long, which 
had its first American production this sea- 
son. ‘The composer, it is announced, will 
witness the performance of the work in Ital- 
ian at the Metropolitan Opera House by Mr. 
Conried’s company. Puccini is known to the 
opera-going public of America as the most 
musicianly and gifted of the new-Italian 
school. He-has achieved not merely a popu- 
lar but an artistic success by his two best- 
known scores, “ Bohéme” and “Tosca” ; and 
he outdistances his most conspicuous rivals, 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo, not only in his 
accomplishments, but in the finer quality of 
his thought and his sincere attitude toward 
the art of music. Born at Lucca, in 1858, in 
a family remarkable for its musical traditions 
(his great-great grandfather, his great grand- 
father, his grandfather, and. his father were 
all composers of note), he began early the 
study of what he might have called his ances- 
tral art. A pension from the Queen of Italy 
enabled him to obtain a year’s study at the 
Milan Conservatory. Later, he studied with 
Ponchielli, composer of ‘ La Giaconda,” and 
at the latter’s suggestion composed an opera, 
“La Villi,’ which he entered, unsuccessful- 
ly, for the famous Sonzogno prize. In 1886 
this opera was. produced at Milan, was suc- 
cessfully received, and a year later was done 
at the Scala. His next opera, “ Edgar,” was 
produced in 1889 at the Scala, but failed dis- 
couragingly. His “‘ Manon,” given at Turin 
in 1893, succeeded; it was followed in 1896 
(likewise at Turin) by ‘‘ La Bohéme,” and 
in 1900 by “ Tosca,” at the Costanzi, Rome. 
His latest opera, “‘Madame Butterfly,” was 
produced at the Scala, .Milan, in 1904, and 
in the following year in London,— where, 
with the idolized Caruso, as well as Mr. 
Scotti and Miss Destinn in the cast, it 
achieved an immediate and emphatic success. 
Mr. Henry W. Savage produced the opera 
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in English in Washington, D. C., on Octo- 
ber 15, for the first time in America. 

Of a robust, vigorous, and engaging per- 
sonality, Puccini is well regarded by his 
friends and colleagues; for in spite of the 
large measure of material success and pros- 
perity that has come to him, he has kept his 
head. Nor does he take himself too seriously. 
According to an anecdote recounted by Mr. 
Philip Hale, he took the initial failure of 
“Madame Butterfly” (at Milan) with ad- 





ALEXANDER SCRIABINE. 


mirable composure. 
small room behind the scenes and he could 
hear nothing of what was going on. . . 
His son and friends came to him, and ail 
not account for the hissing, whistling, bel- 
lowing of the audience. Giacosa, the libret- 
tist, appeared all dishevelled, crying out: 
‘I have suffered the passion of death!’ 
Mme. Storchio, who created the part of the 
heroine, was hysterical. Puccini did not 
argue or scold. He insisted on an immediate 
withdrawal of the opera.” 

A composer with a genuinely dramatic 
gift, with a marked capacity for terse and 
forceful expression, and a feeling for the 
lyric side of music that more than occasion- 
ally finds issue in moments of indubitable 
beauty, Puccini, as yet under fifty years of 
age, may still accomplish work of increasing 
power and importance. 
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“ He was shut up in a, 
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Of Leoncavallo, whose recent début in 
America as a conductor of concert versions of 
his operas is still fresh in the public mind, 
there is no present occasion for saying much. 
It has been said that Leoncavallo may con- 
duct a performance of his “ Pagliacci” at 
the Metropolitan. Nothing could be more 
fitting; for his genius is essentially and pecul- 
iarly theatric, and “ Pagliacci” is beyond 
question his most representative achievement. 

Unlike Puccini, who has achieved success 
with three operas, Leoncavallo has struck 
twelve, so to speak, but once,— in “I Pagli- 
acci,” although he has written half a dozen 
other works for the lyric stage. His “ Rol- 
and of Berlin,’ commissioned by Emperor 
William, is his most recent work; but that, 
like his other operas,— with the exception 
of the perennially beloved “ Pagliacci,” 
-—achieved only a success of curiosity. 
Leoncavallo was born at Naples in 1858 (the 
year that saw the birth of his compatriot, 
Puccini). He undertook a _ piano-playing 
tour when he was sixteen years old. 


A BRILLIANT RUSSIAN COMPOSER. 


The fourth of the season’s guest-composers, 
Alexander Scriabifie, comes to us under the 


‘flag of that brilliant school of music-makers 


who have set Europe and America wondering 
what message the neo-Slav,— specifically, the 
Muscovite,— was to bring to modern music. 
Scriabifie is one of the most promising of the 
contemporary clan of Russian tone-poets. He 
was born at Moscow, in January, 1872; was 
a pupil there of that domineering man of 
music, Vassili Safonov, in piano, and of 
Taneiev, in composition. Upon leaving there 
he toured Switzerland, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, and appeared in Paris, as a pianoforte 
virtuoso, bringing forward his own music, 
and winning plaudits as a virtuoso. He has 
composed, besides numerous piano pieces, two 
symphonies, a concerto, and a “ Reverie” for 
orchestra. His piano pieces comprise three 
Morceaux, an Allegro Appassionato (Op. 
4), a sonata (Op. 6), twelve etudes (Op. 
8), a Prelude and Nocturne (Op. 9), two 
Impromptus (Op. 10), an Allegro de concert 
(Op. 18), and a Sonata Fantasie (Op. 19). 
His music is unmistakably modern, ingenious, 
resourceful, and adroitly composed; he is one 
of the most interesting figures among the 
younger Russians of to-day, and, with such 
men as Rachmaninov and Glazounov, up- 
holds bravely the standard of contemporary 
Russian music in a time of grievous national 
distress. 


HOW THE KAISER WORKS. 


BY EDWARD T. HEYN. 


"THE Kaiser has always been a great work- 
er, and one day, soon after he had 
ascended the throne, his wife broke out into 
tears saying that he would work himself to 
death. Despite the enormous amount of 
work which the ruler of Germany accom- 
plishes in the course of a day, his energy has 
not decreased, : 
but, in fact, has 
become. even 
greater. This is 
due to his health- 
ful mode of liv- 
ing, and his sen- 
sible division of 
working hours. 
H is activity of 
mind was already 
recognized and 
appreciated by 
Bismarck. The 
great statesman 
once said that 
when he wished 
to interest the old 
Emperor William 
in any matter, 
the old gentleman 
asked a long time 
for consideration, 
his son the Em- 
peror Frederick 
understood him 
easily and made a 
rapid decision, but 
when a matter 
was presented to 
the present Kai- 
ser, the latter had 
already thought 
on the subject 
and drawn his 
conclusions in his own characteristic manner. 
' The sensible mode of living of Kaiser 
William II. is one of the main reasons for 
his ability to accomplish so much work. He 
is accustomed to go to bed early and to rise 
at an hour when most of polite society is 
still in bed. The Kaiser, in fact, is an early 
riser and frequently gets up when darkness 
still hangs over the Empire. He then ex- 


ercises with heavy dumbbells for several min- 
utes, and after being shaved, pyts on a gen- 
eral’s interim uniform, 


In this connection it 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT HIS DESK. 


is interesting to note that it is one of the 
family habits of the Hohenzollerns never to 
put on a dressing gown, and even the Em- 
press appears at breakfast in street dress. 

At 8 o'clock the Kaiser is ready to go to 
breakfast, when he is received by the Em- 
press, who, with her own hands, has pre- 
pared his coffee. 
The Kaiser eats 
an English break- 
fast, consisting of 
rolls with butter, 
and some cold 
meat. 

After his first 
meal His Maj- 
esty goes to his 
study, where he 
is awaited by his 
adjutants. One 
can see ata 
glance that the 
room is intended 
for business, for 
all unnecessary 
furnishings in it 
are avoided. The 
chairs are covered 
with leather and 
the few pictures 
on the walls are 
encased in dark 
frames. There 
are also several 
typewriters, used 
by the Kaiser’s 
private secreta- 
ries. ‘Tables in 
various parts of 
the room serve 
for the placing 
of documents and 
other papers. The Kaiser dearly loves 
order and likes to find things at once and 
at a certain place. When dictating to 
his secretary he walks through the room 
rapidly, speaking in short sentences, easily 
understood; but he does not like to be 
interrupted. Letters and answers to other 
matters, such as petitions, etc., disappear 
rapidly, for the Kaiser is a rapid worker. It 
can, therefore, be well understood that His 
Majesty dictates as many as 8,000 letters 2 
year. After he has finished his letters the 






































Kaiser peruses newspaper clippings which 
have been cut out for him from various Ger- 
man and foreign publications. He makes 
short characteristic marginal notes, after 
which the cuttings are returned to the official 
bureaus from which they came. In a similar 
manner he frequently makes notes in pencil 
on state documents. 

The Kaiser enjoys talking over the tele- 
phone, and ministers can expect at all times 
to be rung up, 
even late ‘at 
night. When 
His Majesty 
telephones, the 
telephone  ofhi- 
cials are not al- 
lowed to listen, 
but must re- 
main some dis- 
tance away. 
When the Kai- 
ser calls up a 
person, he does 
not make him- 
self known, but 
expects to be 
recognized by 
the tone of his 
voice. The Kai- 
ser’s inclination 
to use the tele- 
phone is shown 
by the fact that 
during the Rus- 
sian troubles he 
has been in con- 
stant telephonic 
communication 
with the Czar 
of Russia. The 
interesting story 
is also told that 
when the terri- 
ble Aalesund 
fire occurred in 
Norway, at a 
late hour the 
Kaiser rang up 
Herr Ballin, the director of the Hamburg 
American steamship company. Ballin was in 
his bath, and hardly had time to put on a 
dressing gown to answer the rather hurried 
call of his sovereign. 

Punctually between the hours of 9 and 10 
in the morning the Kaiser, either alone or 
with the Empress, is ready to take his ride 
or walk through Berlin’s famous park, the 
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A MOMENT OF LEISURE, 
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Thiergarten. When walking or driving the 
royal couple proceeds at a very rapid gait. 
From the Thiergarten the Kaiser goes to the 
palace of the Chancellor for his daily con- 
ference. The relations, by the way, between 
Prince von Buelow and his royal master are 
very intimate, and the Kaiser calls the chan- 
cellor “Du” (thou). Prince von Buelow 
really is the first Chancellor with whom the 
Kaiser has got along well. Buelow has 
learned the art 
of handling the 
Kaiser, namely, 
by never contra- 
dicting, and by 
telling a good 
story or spring- 
ing a happy bon 
mot, keeping 
him in good hu- 
‘mor. In_ this 
manner great 
questions of 
state are dis- 
cussed, : 
From the 
Chancellery the 
Kaiser is driven 
back to the 
Schloss, for his 
daily conference 
with the court 
marshal. ‘This 
meeting is held 
in a hall of the 
palace, filled 
with the busts 
of noted men, 
including those 
of Bismarck and 
Moltke. Here 
matters are dis- 
cussed relating 
to affairs of the 
royal house and 
the programme 
for the day is 
arranged. Next 
the Kaiser is 
ready to receive the reports from the civic 
and military cabinets. ‘The reports received 


from the civil cabinet are particularly 
important. This civil cabinet is headed 
by an influential personage, Herr von 


Lucanus, who has served as the Kaiser’s 
right hand from the beginning of his reign. 
The former undersecretary and later min- 
ister of the interior, Herfurth, originally 
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was intended for this position. ‘This gen- 

tleman, however, wore a big beard, and the 
Kaiser declined to accept his services, because, 
as he himself declared, he did not wish 

_te-have a Rip Van Winkle constantly before 
him. As a result, the work was entrusted 
to the present incumbent, who is a man of 
great executive ability, a clever writer, and 
has understood admirably how to meet the 
ideas of the Kaiser. Having been at one 
time a minister, Herr von Lucanus knows 
how to give the pith of so-called I[mmediat 
Berichte (immediate reports), and to let the 
Kaiser know at once what the minister re- 
porting is doing. Moreover, it is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Kaiser 
frequently makes use of the kernel of such 
reports in his public speeches. 

Through systematic division of time the 
Kaiser has made it possible to accomplish so 
much every day in the line of work. He is 
able to do so much and to see so many people 
because he sets aside everything formerly re- 
quired by etiquette. He asks the ministers to 
come to him, he meets them if necessary at 
the railroad station, or when he goes on his 
numerous journeys he calls the people whom 
he desires to see. Even at parades he gives 
audiences, as in the case of prominent Ameri- 
cans whom he received one time at Berlin’s 
great drilling ground, the ‘Tempelhofer 
Feld. It is a mistake to think that the Kaiser 
travels so much merely for pleasure, or that 
he attends the dedication of monuments or 
the celebrations of regiments for the mere 
love of display. ‘The prime motive is his 
desire to come in touch with the people of 
every part of the Empire. The Kaiser’s fa- 
ther, owing to the state of his health, was 
unable to travel, and when his son came 
to the throne, he made up his mind to show 
himself everywhere, particularly in South 
Germany. 


HOW THE KAISER RECEIVES PARLIAMENTARY 
REPORTS. 


The Kaiser follows the sessions of the Ger- 
man Reichstag with the greatest interest, and 
wherever he may be, whether in Berlin, 
Potsdam, or in any part of the Empire, he 
receives such special reports. When the 
Kaiser is on the road he receives a special tel- 
egraphic report on the sessions. This work 
is entrusted to a high official of the ministry 
of the interior. These reports contain not 


only the order of the day, or the final results 
of the debates, but also remarkable incidents 
of the meetings. After the session the report 
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is sent to the Minister of the Interior, who 
sends it to His Majesty. When the Kaiser 
is in Berlin a similar report is worked out, 
but the extract is condensed in a parliament- 
ary dispatch, and forwarded to the monarch 
by special messenger. or by pneumatic tube 
service. A like procedure is pursued with the 
Prussian House of Commons. When any- 
thing happens abroad in. which the Empire 
or Prussia is interested, the Kaiser likewise 
receives short reports. The Kaiser especially 
likes to hear about all military matters dis- 
cussed in the Reichstag, and he furthermore 
insists that these reports be exhaustive. Very 
often His Majesty is not satisfied with mere 
skeleton reports, but if certain passages are 
obscure, particularly in dispatches, he sends 
a return telegraphic inquiry, which also must 
at once be answered by wire. Also when 
special questions are discussed in Berlin City 
Council, he expects to hear in the same man; 
ner as he does from the Reichstag and the 
Prussian Diet. 


HOME LIFE AT THE IMPERIAL PALACE. 


At the hour of two the Kaiser is ready to 
take his lunch. ‘This never takes longer than 
thirty minutes, and usually consists of few 
courses. After lunch no regular programme 
is followed, but is arranged according to cir- 
cumstances. At*least two hours in the after- 
noon the Kaiser spends in his study, although 
not uninterruptedly. Later the monarch 
takes rides, visits foreign ambassadors or the 
studio of artists. It is not until after the 
hour of five that the Kaiser becomes a private 
citizen. More time is taken for dinner than 
for lunch. Usually invited guests are pres- 
ent. The Kaiser loves soft eatables, particu- 
larly vegetables. He once declared: “I 
have so many gardens, so I can afford to have 
fresh vegetables on my table daily.” One of 
the favorite dishes of the Kaiser is German 
beefsteak with mashed potatoes. The usual 
menu at the imperial table consists of soup, 
fish, meat, vegetables, and cheese. The wine, 
either from the Rhine or the Mosel, is always 
served in unlabeled and open bottles. : 

The evening the Kaiser and his family 
spend in various ways. The Kaiser is an ex- 
cellent musician, and while he does not per- 
form often, although he has an excellent bari- 
tone voice, he loves to listen to the playing of 
the Empress, who is a fine pianist. It also 
frequently happens that noted artists are in- 
vited to the palace to appear before the royal 
family. Like most Germans the Kaiser is a 
passionate “skat” player, but it is said of 









































him that he does not like to lose, nor to see 
other people make mistakes while playing. 
Another diversion of the Kaiser is to read 
aloud and then to discuss with his company 
what he has read. Usually the royal pair 
retires between 10 and 11 o'clock, but, of 
course, when a visit is paid to the opera or 
theatre, or some special festivities take place 
at the palace, the hour of retiring is later. 


OFFICE ROUTINE DURING THE KAISER’S 
JOURNEYS. 


As has already been statea, even when 
traveling the Kaiser is at work, for being 
the chief of a great nation, he must keep the 
government machine in motion. <A large 
staff of government officials accompanies him. 
A high official from the foreign office attends 
to the duties of foreign politics, makes re 
ports on the affairs of state, receives the or- 
ders of the sovereign, and keeps up the com- 
munications between the Kaiser and the 
Chancellor. Then there is a privy councillor 
who takes dictations, deciphers telegrams, and 
transmits the same. Besides, two adjutants 
accompany the suite. For the very lively ex- 
change of messages between the Kaiser and 
the Chancellor, special arrangement is made 
by the imperial postal department. Tele- 
graphic messages must be presented at once 
to the Kaiser. When necessary to be de- 
ciphered, a postal official is in the nearest tel- 
egraph office to attend to this duty. When 
the Kaiser is out hunting a special messenger 
goes after him, in case urgent messages must 
be delivered. Even at a late hour in the 
night the Kaiser has ordered that regardless 
of his own convenience he shall be awakened 
if important communications arrive. In ad- 
dition to these telegraphic reports, mail mat- 
ter, which arrives daily by courier, must be 
answered; then also, attention must be given 
to the reports of ministers from other depart- 
ments, conferences must be held at all times 
of the day, and long dictations given in the 
study where the Kaiser is stopping, be it on 
board of the Hohenzollern or in his sleeper. 
Added to this must be reckoned the hours 
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when he is working alone, consisting of the 
reading of newspaper clippings, the active 
correspondence with his wife, from whom he 
receives a daily letter, and the correspondence 
with royalties or friends. 


A YANKEE ON A THRONE. 


Although the Kaiser is thoroughly imbued 
with the importance of his mission as a ruler, 
he does not consider himself infallible, even 
though the positiveness with which he some- 
times utters his opinions might lead one 
sometimes to suppose so. As soon, however, 
as a different opinion presented in attractive 
form and based on sound reasoning is pre- 
sented to him, he is always ready to modify 
his own views. While placing value on 
little things, the Kaiser has no inclination 
to be petty, and, as Chancellor von Buelow 
once said of him: “ He is no Philistine.” On 
the contrary, he is a thoroughly up-to-date 
monarch, and a “ hustler” in the best sense 
of the word. He rightfully has been called 
a Yankee on a throne, and he himself has 
expressed his appreciation. of the energetic 
qualities of the American, by saying: “I 
can use only Americans for my work.” 
While fully imbued with the strength of his 
own powers, the Kaiser at the same time 
realizes that one can always learn new 
things. In military and naval matters, how- 
ever, he likes to be considered an authority. 
The Kaiser has an excellent knowledge of 
men and a proper appreciation of the realities 
of life, but combines with these qualities 
feelings of deep sentiment. He is very at- 
tentive to his friends and family, and is 
most kind to those who are otherwise close 
to him or in whom he is greatly interested. 
It will be remembered how, when Queen 
Victoria died, he rushed to England, and 
there, with his own hands, assisted his royal 
relatives in decorating his grandmother’s 
coffin. It is also related that at the wedding 
of the crown prince, there not being sufficient 
room in the royal castles for all the guests, 
the Kaiser saw in person that all were well 
taken care of elsewhere. 











THE NEW PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL. 


[On the 15th, of last month, Dr. Affonso Agusto’ Moreira Penna was inaugurated the 


sixth Pres'dent ot the United States of Brazil. 


After the revolution of 1889, by which the 


empire was overthrown, General Deodoro Fonseca was elected first President of the republic. 
He resigned before his term was completed and was succeeded by Vice-President General 
Peixoto, who held office until the end of 1894. Succeeding him came Dr. Prudente de Mo- 


raes. 


til November 15, 1902, when Dr. Francisco Rodriquez Alves became President. 


In March, 1898, Dr. Campos Salles was elected President, serving out his full term, un- 


Dr. Alves 


yielded up his official dignities to Dr. Penna on November 15, which is the Brazilian “ Fourth 


of July.” 
Brazil.—Tue Eprtor. ] 


N the 15th of November a dignified, 
scholarly little man of simple manners, 
quietly took the oath at Rio Janeiro as the 
sixth President of the United States of Bra- 
zil. He thus succeeded to the highest office 
in the land after serving under Dr. Alves, 
the former President, as Vice-President. 

Dr. Affonso Agusto Moreira Penna, who 
is just fifty-nine years of age, was born No- 
vember 30, 1847, in the small village of Santa 
Barbara de Matto Dentro, near the old capi- 
tal of the Brazilian State of Minas Geraes. 

The present chief magistrate of Brazil 
has had a thorough and extensive classical 
education. In 1865 he graduated at Caraca, 
a famous college directed by Roman Catholic 
priests, and went the next year to Sao Paulo 
to study law. There he was associated with 
many young men who were destined to be- 
come famous in the history of their country. 
After graduating in law, in 1870, he re- 
turned to his native State and established a 
law office in the town of Barbacena, where 
he was married, in 1875, to Donna Maria 
Guilhermina de Oliveira. 

He was elected deputy to the Provincial 
Assembly in 1874, and served for three terms. 
From this post of honor he was sent to the 
National Capital as general deputy of the 
Empire from the third district of Minas. 
Here he remained until 1889. 

Three times he served in the Emperor’s 
cabinet, holding the portfolios of War, Agri- 
culture and State. It was while he was 
Minister of State that the law was passed 
which gave freedom to all slaves over sixty 
years of age. 

After the proclamation of the Republic, 
on the 15th of November, 1889, Dr. Penna 
retired to private life, with a record of po- 
litical uprightness and honesty behind him 
of which any man might be justly proud. 
But he was not destined long to remain a 
private citizen. A monarchist from princi- 








The following article is by a resident of Juiz de Fora, in the State of Minas Geraes, 


ple, the overthrow of the throne was a severe 
blow to him, and yet, like Senhor Joaquin 
Nabuco, now Brazil’s ambassador to the 
United States, and a few others, he did not 
cease to be a Brazilian or to love his coun- 
try because the form of its government was 
changed. So, when his mother State called 
him to her Constitutional Convention he 
responded promptly, and threw himself with- 
out reservation into the arduous task set be- 
fore that body. Such, moreover, was the 
convention’s confidence in his honesty and 
competence that he was made President of 
the committee to edit the Constitution of the 
State. That document will ever stand a 
monument to his statesmanship. 

In 1892 Dr. Penna was elected, by a 
unanimous vote, governor of the State of 
Minas. During his term of office he moved 
the capital to Bella Horiz‘nte,— a city laid 
out and built for the purpose,— and founded 
there the first and only law school in a 
State larger than France, and with nearly 
4,000,000 inhabitants. 

The historian would probably not be justi- 
fied in characterizing Dr. Penna as a bril- 
liant man. But he is better than brilliant. 
He possesses in a high degree those rare 
qualities which inspire the confidence of men. 
He is honest. He can be trusted. He has 
always been a hard worker. From the days 
of his college life he has set high ideals for 
himself, and striven ever to do well whatever 
came to his hand. Modesty is characteristic 
of the man. The staunch qualities of his 
character have impressed the people, and for 
this reason he has been called to the high 
post of honor he now holds. 

He enters upon his duties better known 
by the people from north to south than any 
President who has preceded him. In fact, 
he is the only President of Brazil who has 
deemed it worth while to visit the different 
States and speak directly to the people on 
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the issues of the day. His visits, since his 
election, have drawn the people together in a 
wonderful way. There is a feeling of com- 
mon interest and unity among the States to- 
day that has probably never existed before. 
With a man of Dr. Penna’s upright char- 
acter and liberal ideas in the “ Palacio do 
Cattete,” it is confidently to be expected that 
the good feeling manifested at the Pan- 
American Congress in Rio will be deepened 
and widened, and that our neighbors to the 
north will come to know us better as the 
peace-loving people of a great Republic. 


UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL, 


The spirit of renascenca, that is manifest- 
ing itself just now in so many countries left 
behind in the progress of the world, is at 
work in Brazil in a very positive way. There 
is, however, this marked difference to be 
noted here. The manifestation of the na- 
tional spirit has taken less of the form of 
hatred toward the foreigner. The espirito 
jacobino, as we call it in Portuguese, is con- 
demned by the best people in the country. 
The doors of Brazil are wide open, and any 
serious-minded foreigner may expect a cordial 
reception.—W. B. L. 
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BANK OF SAND DEPOSITED OVER ALLUVIAL BOTTOM BY FRESHET, CATAWBA RIVER, N. C. 
(Floods of this character result directly from the deforestation of lands near the headwaters of streams.) 


THE NEW NATIONAL FOREST RESERVES 


IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN AND WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


BY THOMAS ELMER WILL. 


(Secretary of the American Forestry Association. ) 


MONG tthe bills to be considered by 
Congress at the coming session few, 
perhaps, if any, are of more far-reaching im- 
portance than that providing for national 
forest reserves in the Southern Appalachian 
and White Mountains. 

That the “Switzerland of America” 
should be preserved should require no argu- 
ment. The Southern Appalachian region, 
greater by far and much less appreciated, will 
receive chief attention in this paper. 

Beginning in Maryland and extending 
southwestward through portions of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, is a 
narrow strip of mountain land including 
from four million to seven million acres. 

Here lofty mountains, forty-three of them 
six thousand feet and upward in altitude, 
gorges with perpendicular sides from five 
hundred to two thousand feet in height, cas- 
cades and waterfalls without number, and 
vast stretches of noble forest trees of bewil- 





dering variety, produce a scene of surpassing 
magnificence. 

Within twenty-four hours’ ride of sixty 
million people we have here, in possibility, a 
national park and recreation ground more 
generally useful than any other in the United 
States. 

On the material side, also, this region 1s 
of great importance. Of the four great tim- 
ber areas of the United States two alone re- 
main; the Northwestern and the Southern 
Appalachian. In the latter is fourtd our last 
remaining important stand of hard woods. 
The heaviest and most beautiful of such 
woods on the continent grow here. As 
stated by Secretary Wilson, ‘“ they contain 
many species of the first commercial value, 
and furnish important supplies that cannot be 
obtained from any other region.” 

Industrial interests of immense magnitude 
radiate from the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains. These mountains constitute the 
watershed of practically the entire South 
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east of the Mississippi; for almost all impor- 
tant rivers of that section rise here. 

The valleys of these rivers include much 
of the best agricultural land of the South. 

Again, the cascades and falls above re- 
ferred to represent not only beauty but use. 
As a motive force for driving machinery they 
are of transcendent value to the South and to 
the whole country. The Carolinas and 
Georgia alone employ over one hundred five 
thousand horse power in cotton mills, with 
capital stock of over forty million dollars. A 
half million of horse power are already de- 
veloped and being developed in the entire 
region concerned, and millions more are 
available. 

This power is, in places, applied directly ; 
in increasing meas- 
ure, however, it is 
being transmuted 
into electricity. Sub- 
ject, in that form, 
to transmission for 
great distances, elec- 
tricity developed by 
water power and 
utilized in manufac- 
turing promises to 
work in the South 
an industrial revo- 
lution hardly second 

«to that effected by 
Whitney’s cotton 
gin. 

Upon these for- 
ests three foes are 
concentrating their 
attack. First is the 
small farmer, who, 
crowded from the 
rich valleys, is en- 
deavoring to hew 
for himself and _ his 
dependents a living 
out of the mountain 
side. To do this he 
clears a space, farms 
it in rude fashion 
and, in from five to 
twenty years, ex- 
hausts it; he now 
moves up the moun- 
tain side and repeats 
the process. Ero- 
sion follows his op- 
erations, and the 
iand becomes a series 
of worthless gutters. 


By permission of the Forest Service. 
RAILROAD EMBANKMENT ON THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY WASHED AWAY BY 
FRESHET OF MAY, IQOI. 





Next may be mentioned the professional 
wood-cutters, including tan-bark men, pulp 
men and lumberers. ‘The first seek only the 
bark; but, like the hunter of flamingoes’ 
tongues or buffalo hides, they leave behind 
them to rot, after collecting their tribute, a 
huge but worthless residue. The pulp man 
cuts clean, good, bad, large, small, old and 
young, thus making natural reproduction of 
the forest impossible. The lumberman takes 
what he wants, much or little, but by meth- 
ods that destroy almost as much as he takes, 
and practically insure fires, which complete 
the work of denudation. 

Having conquered and burnt Carthage, 
Scipio passed the plow through its site. The 
corresponding final touch is given to the de- 











By permission of the Forest Service. 
EROSION AFTER FIRE. 


(Burn of 1903 in virgin spruce land at an elevation of about 2,200 It is a case of now or never. 


feet., Trees still standing, about half the humus covering destroyed. —Boston 
Very rocky, thin soil. White Mountains, New Hampshire. ) 


forested mountain slopes by the rains. While 
the forests remain, these regulate the run-off, 
holding back the water, passing it into 
the underground circulation, and insuring, 
throughout the year, a substantially equal 
stream flow, greatly to the advantage of agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures and all 
other interests concerned. 

But the forests gone, and the very soil,— 
a vegetable mold,— eaten away by the flames, 
this conservative influence no longer operates. 
Torrents now rush down the mountain sides, 
filling streams and harbors, producing over- 
flows, denuding farms of their soils or bury- 
ing them with sand, destroying water powers 
and sweeping away railroads, bridges, fac- 
tories, houses, even villages. In this way, as 
by the Pacolet disaster, property valued at 
four and a half million dollars has been de- 
stroyed in a single day, while, as in 1901-’02, 
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eighteen millions have peen 
carried away in a year. 
The continuation ‘of this 
process means, as in vast 
areas in the Old World, 
the rapid transformation of 
the region affected into a 
desert. 

And the remedy? Ex- 
perience, European and 
American, teaches but one. 
Private initiative, and the 
individual struggle for life 
and profit, necessitate the 
onward march of the forces 
of destruction. A reversal 
of policy is essential. Lais- 
sez faire must give place 
to national ownership and 
administration. On this, 
all concerned are agreed. 
The following testimonials 
are typical: 


If no steps by the Govern- 
ment of the United States 
are taken the entire tree 
system of these States will 
be obliterated, leaving the 
peaks and valleys of six great 
States of the Union divested 
of timber and foliage.—New 
York Tribune. = 

It is most sincerely to be 
hoped that this admirable 
scheme will be quickly and 
cordially taken up by Con- 
gress and carried to success. 


(Mass.)  Tran- 
script. 

Here are rich forests, ca- 
pable under Federal ownership and management, 
of producing a constant and increasing supply of 
valuable and necessary timber, fuel, and paper 
supplies, but which, under private ownership 
and control, are slowly but surely being convert- 
ed into centers of widespread disaster.—Gover- 
Nok JoHN M’LANE, of New Hampshire, before 
House Committee on Agriculture, Apri] 25, 1906. 

The preservation of the forests, of the 
streams, and of the agricultural interests here 
described can be successfully accomplished only 
by the purchase and creation of a national for- 
est reserve... .. Federal action is obviously 
necessary, fully justified by reasons of public 
necessity, and may be expected to have most 
fortunate results—SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Witson, quoted with approval by President 
Roosevelt. 


The bill now before Congress has the ap- 
proval of all friends of the forest. It ap- 
propriates three million dollars for the pur- 
chase of lands from which are to be created 
two national forest reserves, one in the South- 
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ern Appalachians and the other in the White 
Mountains. One million dollars is to be ex- 
pended in New Hampshire and two million 
in the South. ‘The authority to select the 
land and make the purchases is vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The sum named 
will not complete the necessary work, but it 
will make a good and indispensable beginning. 

This bill has passed the Senate without 
dissent, and has been favorably reported from 
committee in the House. Members North 
and South, regardless of party affiliations, 
are for the measure; while for the West, 
with its vast reserve area, greater than the 
combined areas of all the New England 
States, New York, and Pennsylvania com- 
bined, to oppose it, would seem peculiarly 
ungracious. In fact, the majority of the 
members from the House are understood to 
favor the bill. President Roosevelt is strong- 
ly for it. This, in his address at Raleigh, 
North Carolina, he showed most clearly; de- 
claring, “ Neither State nor nation can af- 


By permission of the Forest Service. 


ALLUVIAL BOTTOM WHICH HAS BEEN DESTROYED BY FLOODING. 


(The small area in the center shows the condition of the bottom before the floods washed the soil. After 
the soil is removed it is valueless. Oconolufty River, Swain Countv, N. C.) 


ford to turn these mountains over to the un- 
restrained greed of those who would exploit 
them at the expense of the future.” 

Whether or not this bill shall become a 
law depends simply upon whether or not it 
may come to a vote in the House. The de- 
cision of this vital question lies with the 
Speaker. Thus far, he has opposed the bill. 

As the Boston Transcript well says, for 
the Southern Appalachian-White Mountain 
bill it is “a case of now or never.” With 
the lands in question the story of the Sybil- 
line books is being repeated. ‘Their values 
are mounting by leaps and bounds. Again, 
action already had on the bill is good until 
March 4, next. After that, with failure in 
this session, it will be necessary to begin de 
novo. Beginning then, however, will be like 
locking the stable door after the horse is 
stolen, for the woods are falling now like 
autumn leaves. The time for decisive action 
is at hand. If we would save these forests 
we must save them now. 














THE ELECTRIFICATION OF STEAM RAILWAYS, 


BY WILLIAM MAVER, JR. 


(Member of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers.) 


[The electrification of steam railways has been an engrossin 
The recent electrification of the New Yor 


gers for some years. 


subject with railway miaiia- 
terminals of the New York 


Central & Hudson River, the New York, New Haven & Hartford, and the Long Island railroads, 
has focussed public attention upon this work. Mr. Maver’s article furnishes an interesting sum- 


mary of the situation.—THE EprrTor.] 


HE phrase, electrification of steam rail- 
ways, is perhaps rather ambiguous to 
the layman. It means, in short, the displace- 
ment of steam locomotives by electric loco- 
motives or electric motor cars; the substitu- 
tion of electric traction for steam propulsion 
of trains on railways. But the phrase in- 
volves somewhat more than that. It also in- 
cludes the means whereby electric traction is 
made possible. 

In the case of the steam locomotive the 
power required is generated in the form of 
steam on the locomotive. In the case of the 
electric locomotive or electric motor car, the 
electric power may be generated at a power 
house miles away, and this power must be 
transmitted to the electric locomotive by 
means of overhead trolley wires, or by a con- 
ductor in the shape of a so-called third rail, 
in proximity to the railway track, which 
third rail is in every sense the practical equiv- 
alent of the overhead trolley wire. It is, 
then, the equipping of the steam railway with 
all the apparatus, overhead trolley wire or 
third rail, the power station, etc., necessary 
for its operation by electricity, that consti- 
tutes the electrification of a steam railway. 

The history of electric traction is a brief 
one in point of years. It began its career in 
an humble way in the last quarter of the last 
century. All that was asked for it by its 
promoters. at that time was an opportunity, 
grudgingly afforded, to demonstrate its su- 
periority to horse or cable power, in the op- 
eration of the street car service in cities. 
This it did so satisfactorily that, before the 
dawn of the present century, a horse or cable 
operated street car in any of the cities or 
important towns of the civilized world was 
looked upon almost as an anachronism. This 
is said with the knowledge that severa} cross- 
town and river front street cars in New 
York City are still drawn by horses, at which 
strange sight children of thirteen or fourteen 


years of age coming from country towns to . 





the metropolis for the first time gaze in 
wonder. ‘The reasons for the continuance 
of this antiquated street-car service may be 
of an economical or physical nature, inas- 
much as New York City does not permit 
overhead wires of any kind on its streets, and 
the operation of an underground trolley may 
not be considered practicable on certain 
streets liable to tide overflows, a condition 
which obtains on some of the streets on which 
the horse-car lines are still operated in that 
city. 

Not content with usurping the entire field 
of street-car service, the advocates of electric 
traction sought out new regions for their op- 
erations, and began competition with steam 
railways for interurban railway service. This 
work also was carried on with such marked 
success that scores of interurban electric 
railways, ranging in length from five or ten 
to over one hundred and fifty miles, are to- 
day i in regular operation in this country and 
in Europe. 


ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRICITY OVER STEAM. 


The chief reasons for the success of electric 
traction in interurban service,-as compared 
with steam railways, are easily found, name- 
ly, more convenient stopping places, cheaper 
fares, more frequent and high speed service, 
combined with the ability to effect quick 
starts and stops (high acceleration and 
retardation), whereby a much better aver- 
a, schedule of train service is obtainable. 
Other important features in this relation 
are that no time is lost in electric traction 
interurban service in taking on water and 
fuel, or in transposing the position of the 
locomotive or motor car from the rear to 
the front of the train, as in the case of steam 
locomotive service. 

At first the managers of steam railways be- 
littled the idea of serious competition from 


this source, but in numerous instances the 


inroads into their traffic receipts compelled 
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THE FIRST ELECTRIC TRAIN ON THE NEW YORK 





CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, LEAVING THE 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK, AFTER THE TRIAL TRIP, SEPTEMBER 30, LAST. 


attentiun. ‘The electrification cf steam rail- 
ways for interurban service in connection 
with large railways, however, is not an easy 
problem, and, while the necessity for meeting 
the electric interurban service has been real- 
ized, there.are but few places where the con- 
ditions have been such as to warrant this 
action. One such instance is that of the 
North Eastern Railway of England, which 
was admittedly driven to the electrification 
of one of its suburban divisions, comprising 
fifty-seven miles of track, in the vicinity of 
Jesmond, Gorforth and Benton, outside of 
New Castle, by the keen competition of elec- 
tric traction service. ‘The consequences of 
this action ‘have been eminently satisfactory 
as regards increase of traffic and reduction of 
expenses, the road having more than regained 
its lost ground. In other instances, steam 
railway managers have had recourse to the 
expedient of purchasing and operating com- 
peting electric railways. 


RESULT OF HEAVY TRAFFIC IN ENGLAND. 


But in the majority of cases in which cer- 
tain sections of steam railways have thus far 
been electrified, the action has generally been 
dictated by other causes than the necessity of 
meeting interurban electric competition. For 
example, in the case of a twenty-three mile 





section of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Rail- 
way, between Liverpool and Southport,” a 
section largely devoted to suburban service, 
there being fourteen intermediate stations on 
this stretch of road, the managers, owing to 
largely increased traffic, found themselves 
confronted with the necessity of enlarging 
the platforms at the terminal stations or of 
adopting some more flexible means of moving 
the trains in and out of these stations than 
that afforded by steam locomotives. It was 
also desirable to obtain a much accelerated 
service between Liverpool and Southport. 
As the enlargement of the terminal facilities 
at those points would have involved the pur- 
chase of expensive land, and as the con- 
templated accelerated train service would 
have presented many difficulties under steam 
service conditions, the managers decided upon 
the electrification of the section in question. 

The work of electrifying this section began 
on April 1, 1903, and the full electric service 
was in operation in October, 1904. The 
method of electrification adopted was that 
known as the direct-current, third-rail sys- 
tem. Electric motor cars, somewhat similar 
to those used on the New York Subway, are 
used for the operation of trains. . 

An idea of the change brought about by 
the electrification of this road may be ob- 























INTERIOR OF MOTORMEN’S COMPARTMENT, ELEC- 
TRIC MOTOR CAR ON THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY, LONDON. 


tained from the following figures: Under 
steam conditions the running time of a train 
making all the stops between Liverpool and 
Southport was fifty-four minutes. Express 
trains, twenty-three minutes. ‘There were 
then but thirty-six trains in each direction 
per day. Since the introduction of electric 
traction the time of way trains has been de- 
creased to thirty-seven minutes, while the 
number of trains per day has been increased 
to seventy in each direction. The speed of 
express trains remains the same as before. 
Owing to the improved train service, also, 
there has been a large influx of business men 
to the residential districts north of Liverpool. 

The Italian Mediterranean Railway also 
found it advisable, in 1901, to electrify a 
forty-seven mile section of its road, between 
Milan and Bisuschio, which runs through a 
thickly populated country, to meet the de- 
mands of increasing traffic. An increase of 
thirty-three per cent. in the total receipts 
followed in the first nine months after elec- 
trification, notwithstanding there was in this 
time a substantial reduction in fares. 

But to come nearer home the electrifica- 
tion of the one-time steam operated elevated 
roads in New York City and Chicago should 
be noted, a course compelled by the ever in- 
creasing passenger traffic on those roads. The 
beneficial results of this change such as free- 
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dom from smoke and sulphur fumes in the 
city streets, increased average speed due to 
increased acceleration, etc., are already well 
known to the traveling public of those cities. 


EARLY EXAMPLES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Probably the most notable example of the 
electrification of a steam railway, as regards 
distance covered, is that of the West Jersey 
& Seashore branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. ‘This branch extends from Cam- 
den, New Jersey, opposite Philadelphia, to 
Atlantic City, by way of Newfield, a dis- 
tance of sixty-five miles, double-track road. 
This is also an instance of a road on which 
the passenger traffic, especially in the summer 
season, is exceedingly heavy, and where, con- 
sequently, frequent train service and high 
speed are demanded. In addition to the pas- 
senger service, however, a large coal traffic 
is also handled over this line by steam 
locomotives, in the dull hours of passenger 
service. 

The power house that supplies the current 
for the operation of this railway is situated 
about five miles from Camden. It has a 
capacity equal to 8,000 horse power. The 
current is transmitted over pole lines at a 
potential of 33,000 volts alternating current 
to sub-stations, situated by the track side, at 
intervals of eight or ten miles, where the cur- 
rent is converted to a direct current of 650 
volts, at which voltage the current is de- 
livered to a third rail and thence to the elec- 
tric motors on the cars. The entire work of 
changing this section of railway from steam 
to electric traction was performed in eight 
months. ‘The express train service on this 
road will consist of three motor cars at one 
hour intervals, the running time being set at 
ninety minutes for the sixty-five miles. An- 
other notable change from steam to electric 
traction is that undertaken by the Long 
Island Railroad to meet the requirements of 
its suburban service out of New York. This 
work, successfully inaugurated in December 
of last year, consisted of electrifying five of 
its suburban branches that radiate from the 
Long Island City terminal, a total of about 
eighty miles of road, and three branches from 
the Flatbush Avenue Station, Brooklyn, 
about forty-five miles of road. For this sub- 
urban service 130 steel motor cars are em- 
ployed, each car being equipped with two 
200 horse power motors. 

There have been also other instances than 
those mentioned in which electricity has 
displaced steam to very great advantage, 
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ELECTRIC TRAINS PASSING NEAR SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND. 
(Liverpool & Southport Branch of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway.) 


namely, in the case of a number of steam 
operated underground railways and tunnels, 
to some of which reference may be made. 
The Metropolitan Railway of London, 
the first underground or tunnel railway of 
that or any other city, was operated by steam 
from its inception in 1863 until the present 
year. This tunnel railway at the time men- 
tioned was so great an improvement over the 
previously existing methods of street travel 
in London that its coming was hailed as a 
great boon, and, notwithstanding its noise, 
sulphur fumes, smoke, dirt and darkness, it 
at once became, and for years continued to 
be, the popular mode of traveling from East 
to West London. The illustration gives an 


excellent idea of the quaint appearance of 
the pioneer train over this railway. 

Electric traction was, however, making 
rapid advances and in the early years of this 
century other tunnels,— those of the Central 
London and the City and South London tube 
railways,— both operated by electricity, were 
opened to the public. The opening of these 
roads resulted in a falling off in the traffic of 
the Metropolitan of five and a half millions 
of passengers during the year 1901. The 
Metropolitan directors, foreseeing this out- 
come of electric traction competition had for 
some time been making arrangements for the 
electrification of its system, which work was 
shortly thereafter undertaken, and was 

completed this year. The 








PIONEER TRAIN THROUGH THE FIRST STEAM-OPERATED TUNNEL 
RAILWAY, LONDON. 





transformation wrought by 
this change from steam to 
electric traction is well de- 
scribed by the enthusiastic 
reports of a daily paper, in 
the following language: 
Under the old arrangement 
“a4 cramped railway com- 
partment, a smoky, sulphur- 
laden atmosphere, a flicker- 


ing, almost indiscernible 
light in the roof; general 
nerve-trying rattle, rush 
and gloom. By the new 


method, a long magnificent 
car, bright and cheery in 
gold, white, and art green; 
three dozen shaded electric: 
lights, pictures of pleasant 
places on the walls; no 
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smoke, no noise, but a clean, swift, gentle 
gliding through space.” 


IN USE IN TUNNELS. 


Another instance of the beneficent effect of 
the electrification of a steam railway is that 
of the Mersey tunnel railway, connecting 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. This tunnel was 
built in 1886, and was operated by steam lo- 
comotives until the year 1903, when electric 
traction was substituted, without a hitch in 
the handling of traffic. During the opera- 
tion of the tunnel by steam locomotives the 
atmosphere of the tunnel was almost unbear- 
able, nothwithstanding that large fans at the 
ends of a ventilating heading or tunnel that 
opened into the main tunnel at numerous 
places were in constant operation withdraw- 
ing foul air. Upon the advent of electric 
traction the air of the tunnel became fresh 
and free from impurities, while the conven- 
ience and frequency of the trains were largely 
augmented. ‘These changes had the immedi- 
ate result of attracting increased travel to 
this railway, a statement which is exemplified 
by the fact that in the first week of the elec- 
trical operation of the tunnel there was a 
gain of 38,000 passengers over the previous 
week, and this gain steadily increased there- 
after. 

Yet another important instance of the 
electrification of a steam railway tunnel is 
that of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 
the entrance to Baltimore, Md., where, since 
1895, the freight trafic through Baltimore 
has been successfully handled by electric lo- 
comotives of 900 horsepower, drawing trains 
that weigh 1,500 tons at a speed of ten 
miles per hour on light grades. The Sarnia 
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tunnel, connecting the Canadian and Ameri- 
can sections of the Grand Trunk Railway is 
also now undergoing electrification to elimi- 
nate the smoke nuisance, with its attendant 
dangers. 

In view of the generally unsatisfactory 
experience derived from the operation of 
steam operated tunnels, it may be taken for 
granted that the construction of the New 
York underground railways, and the tun- 
nels that are now undergoing construction 
across the Hudson and the East Rivers, to 
provide an entrance into New York City for 
the Pennsylvania and Long Island railroads, 
would not have been undertaken had the 
choice of motive power been confined to 
steam locomotives. It is an added laurel to 
the art of electric traction that these and 
other similar important improvements may 
now be easily and safely carried out. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


It was not, however, until the electrifica- 
tion of the New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad was virtually rendered oblig- 
atory to abate the dangers and delays due to 
smoke in the tunnel at the New York City 
terminal, that the seriousness of the problem 
of electrification on a large scale was fully: 
appreciated. 

There had been, as we have just seen, a 
number of instances of the successful elec- 
trification of steam operated railways in tun- 
nels and also in the case of several relatively 
short sections of steam railways, where the 
traffic was largely suburban, and where con- 
sequently the trains were comparatively light. 

But in the New York proposition the pas- 
senger traffic, the number of suburban and 

heavy through trains are 








ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE BUILT FOR THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUD- 


SON RIVER RAILROAD. 


enormous, and_ this, to- 
gether with the limited 
amount of storage track at 
the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, presented problems 
that had not hitherto been 
encountered in_ electric 
railway practice. 

The section of the New 
York Central road which 
was first taken up for con- 
sideration, namely, that 
between Mott Haven 
Junction and the Grand 
Central Station, is about 
five miles long. Two and 
one-half miles of this sec- 
tion are elevated, the re- 
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mainder is tunnel, termi- 
nating in a stub, or dead 
end, yard, at the Grand 
Central Station terminal, 
where there are eight 
miles of intricate switch- 
ing tracks. Over this five- 
mile section there were, 
at the time electrification 
was undertaken, more 
than 600 train move- 
ments a day, and _ since 
then this has been greatly 
increased. 











To acquire an_intelli- 
gent knowledge of the 
power required to operate 
the trains passing over 
the divisicn in question, and ‘to ascertain the 
relative cost of operation by steam and elec- 
tricity, an exhaustive study of the question 
and a multiplicity of tests were made.* 

One of the many interesting tests made at 
this time showed that one of the steam loco- 
motives employed in the fast New York- 


A STEEL SUBURBAN ELECTRIC MOTOR CAR ON THE NEW YORK 


CENTRAL, 


switching service, represented 250,285,710 ton 
miles per annum; a ton hauled one mile, or 
ton mile, being the unit adopted to express the 
work done on railways. The tests and cal- 
culations also showed that the electrical en- 
ergy required to meet this condition would be 
63 watt hours per ton mile (about one- 
twelfth of a horsepower 





NEW YORK CENTRAL SUBURBAN 
CAR. 


INTERIOR OF A 


Chicago service, and weighing with an eight- 
car train 494 tons, developed 940 horsepower 


at a speed of 63 miles per hour. ‘The 
Review oF Reviews published an article on 
this subject at the time. Other tests and cal- 
culations showed that the traffic on this di- 
vision, including passenger, shop trains, and 
*For a detailed report of this investigation 
the interested reader may be referred to a paper 
presented to the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, June, 1901, by Bion J. Arnold. 


hour). 

The calculations, based 
on the foregoing results, 
relative to the cost of op- 
erating this division by 
electric traction, as com- 
pared with steam, showed 
that there would be a 
slight annual saving in 
favor of electricity, but 
not sufficient to warrant 
the adoption of electricity 
solely for reasons of econ- 
omy. Other  considera- 
tions, however, such as 
freedom from smoke, and 
the comfort and safety of 
passengers, were para- 
mount. The task of elec- 
trifying not only the sec- 
tion mentioned, but a con- 
siderably larger section of 
track, known as the “ initial electric zone,” 
was undertaken in 1903, and already. trains 
have been operated electrically on this sec- 
tion, and it is expected that its regular elec- 
trical operation will begin during the present 
month. 

STATUS OF THE WORK ON THE CENTRAL. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR 


The work of electrification now under 
way will extend from the Grand Central 
Station to High Bridge on the Hudson 
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River division, a distance of seven miles, and 
from the Grand Central Station to Wake- 
field, thirteen miles distant, on the Harlem 
division. Ultimately the work of electrifica- 
tion will be extended to Croton or Peekskill 
on the Hudson River division, a distance of 
thirty-four miles, and to North White Plains 
on the Harlem division, twenty-four miles. 

The work involved in this enormous un- 
dertaking which has been fittingly charac- 
terized as one of the most magnificent ex- 
amples of engineering work that is being 
done in the world to-day, has advanced rap- 
idly and without material interference with 
the steam operated service, and its progress is 
creating world-wide interest. As Vice-Pres- 
ident Wilgus of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad has pointed out in a 
recent article,* the departure from steam 
practice of seventy years’ growth brings with 
it the necessity for many other changes from 
existing methods of handling traffic, such as 
a much more frequent train service which 
electricity carries with it; this, in turn, neces- 
sitating the elimination of all track, street 
and highway grade crossings, together with 
radical changes in passenger station facilities, 
and an increase in the number of main tracks 
for handling a larger number of high and 
low-speed units, as well as the substitution 
of automatic in place of manually operated 
signals, and many other improvements that 
are necessary for handling an increased elec- 
trically propelled traffic with safety, con- 
venience and reliability. 

Owing to the fact that the trains on the 
roads under present review are made up of 
light suburban and through heavy trains, two 
different modes of handling the trains have 
been adopted. Thus, the suburban trains 
will be provided with electric motor cars 
somewhat similar to those in use in the ordi- 
nary interurban electric traction service, 
which motor cars will accompany the trains 
from beginning to end of their routes. The 
through trains, consisting of coaches and 
Pullman cars, will be drawn from terminal 
to terminal of the electric zone by specially 
constructed high power electric locomotives. 
Thus, an outgoing through train will be 
hauled by an electric locomotive from the 
Grand Central Station to, say, High Bridge, 
where it will give way to a steam locomo- 
tive which will be attached to the train. 


*“ The Present Status of the Electrification of 
the New York Zone of the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad.”—Electrical Review, 
September 8, 1906. 
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Reversely, the steam locomotives will be 
detached from incoming trains at the north- 
ern terminals and give place to electric 
locomotives. 

The electric locomotives designed for this 
work, of which there are at present thirty- 
five, are equipped with four pairs of driving 
wheels. On the axle of each pair of driving 
wheels a 550 horse power electric motor is 
mounted, this giving each electric locomotive 
a total of 2,200 horse power, which is fully 
equal to that of the most powerful steam 
locomotive in existence. Further, two or 
more electric locomotives may be connected 
in tandem to a train and all may be con- 
trolled and operated by one motorman, on 
what is known as the multiple-unit plan, an 
arrangement similar, for instance, to that in 
use on the electric motor cars of the New 
York Subways. The weight of each locomo- 
tive is 100 tons. 


EXPRESS AND SUBURBAN SERVICE. 


For the suburban service of the New York 
Central Railroad 125 electric motor cars will 
be used, each with a normal capacity of 400 
horse power. The weight of each car, com- 
plete, is 53 tons. The passenger trains com- 
ing over these tracks will weigh from 250 
to g0o tons. The speeds attained with the 
electric locomotives will range from forty to 
eighty miles per hour, depending on the 
weight of the trains. The maximum speed 
of the suburban trains will be about fifty-two 
miles per hour. A very fair idea of the ex- 
ternal appearance of the electric locomotives 
and motor cars of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad may be obtained from 
the illustrations on the preceding pages. It 
will be seen that the locomotive may be en- 
tered by a door in the center of adouble-ended 
cab, and that it is equipped at each end with a 
whistle, bell, headlight, and cow-catcher, al- 
most similar to those of a steam locomotive. 
Duplicate levers and operating mechanism 
are placed at each end of the cab, hence the 
locomotives may be readily connected to 
a train without the aid of turn-tables. The 
spring-like device adjoining the air-operated 
whistle is for the purpose of making contact 
with an overhead rail at certain points along 
the tracks, where it may not be feasible to 
lay the ordinary third rail. 

The arrangement of the third rail used 
in this system is shown in the illustration 
which is shown on the opposite page. The 
third rail is supported by brackets at the 
side of the main tracks and it is well insu- 
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VIEW OF THE ELECTRIFIED TRACKS AND CABLE TOWER ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD NEAR HIGH BRIDGE, NEW YORK CITY, SHOWING THE THIRD RAIL. 


lated from the ground. It is partly enclosed 
by a wooden hood to prevent accidental con- 
tact with the rail. This hood is also de- 
signed to prevent the formation of sleet upon 
the rail in winter. The shoes on the side of 
the electric locomotives and motor cars make 
contact with this rail under the wooden hood 
for the purpose of conveying electric current 
to the electric motors within the locomotives 
or motor cars, practically as the trolley con- 
veys current from the overhead wire to the 
motors in the ordinary electric street car. 

The electric current for the movement of 
trains over these sections will be generated at 
two power stations, having a normal capacity 
of 84,000 horse power. The current will be 
transmitted at a pressure of 11,000 volts from 
the power house to sub-stations, whence it 
will be delivered to the third rails at a pres- 
sure of 650 volts. About three million 
pounds of copper will ultimately be utilized 
in the wires and cables in this work. Direct 
current motors are to be used throughout in 
the operation of the electric locomotives and 
motor cars of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railway also uses the Grand Central 
terminal of the New York Central Railroad 


for its passenger service. To meet the new 
electrical conditions a section of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford road, name- 
ly from Wakefield, N. Y., to Stamford, 
Conn., has undergone electrification. The 
trains of this road will enter the electric zone 
of the New York Central Railroad at Wake- 
field. On this division alternating current is 
conveyed directly from a power house near 
Stamford at a pressure of 11,000 volts by a 
trolley wire above the tracks, to the motors 
in the electric locomotives and motor cars. 
(See illustration.) On these locomotives 
and motor cars, what are termed single phase 
alternating current motors are employed. 
When the incoming trains of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
arrive at Wakefield the overhead trolley 
connection is switched off and direct cur- 
rent is then supplied to the motors by means 
of shoes in contact with the third rail, 
the motors then acting as direct current 
motors. On passing from Wakefield into 
the Stamford division this process is reversed. 
Four single-phase motors of 250 horse power 
normal capacity are placed on each electric 
locomotive on this division. ‘These locomo- 
tives are designed to haul 200-ton trains at 
forty-five miles per hour maximum speed, on 
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suburban service, or a 250-ton train on 
through service. To obtain greater power, 
two or more of these locomotives are placed 
in tandem on the multiple-unit plan. The 
movement of freight trains is not at present 
contemplated over these divisions. 

In the instances of electrification of steam 
railways considered in this article it will be 
observed that the work thus far accomplished 
has related entirely to the displacement of 
steam by electricity at terminals, and tunnels, 
or on comparatively short sections of con- 
gested suburban tracks, in all of which cases 
the .advantages of electric traction, such as 
freedom from smoke, higher acceleration, 
greater facility in train movements, etc., are 
virtually universally conceded. 


THE QUESTION OF EFFICIENCY AND ECON- 
OMY. 


‘Fhe broad question of the entire displace- 
ment of steam locomotives by electric trac- 
tion on railways for passenger and freight 
traffic is still open, the matters of efficiency, 
reliability and economy of operation under all 
conditions, climatic and otherwise, being yet 
unsettled, and all that has been done hitherto 
in this direction, except for tunnel and ter- 
minal service, may be regarded as largely of 
an experimental or tentative nature. Thus 
the effects of sleet and snow upon the move- 
ments of heavy traffic under electrical opera- 
tion is as yet unknown. ‘The effect of a con- 
gestion of heavy traffic at one point of a road 
is also a matter of conjecture, while the pos- 
sibility of the tie up of a division by the de- 
struction of a power house must be reckoned 
with. Further, the prominent electric rail- 
way engineers, and the large manufacturers 
of electric railway equipments are not alto- 
gether united upon the best and most eco- 
nomical methods of operating long-distance 
railways. For example, the advocates of 
what are known as the “ direct current ” and 
the “alternating current” methods of elec- 
tric traction are more or less widely divided 
as to the respective merits of these methods. 

Certain advantages of electric traction on 
such roads are readily admitted. For in- 
stance, that the safety of the traveling public 
canbe better safeguarded by electric traction 
than by any other known means of railway 
locomotion... Thus it would be quite practica- 
ble to so arrange the blocks of an electric 
railway that as a train passed from one block 
into the next it would cut off the power in 
the block behind, so that collisions would be 
next to impossible. It would also be prac- 
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ticable, by suitably arranging the power cir- 
cuits of an electric railway, for the operator 
at a tower station to cut off the power from 
any block into which a heedless motorman 
might have entered in the face of warning 
signals. 

Also, if high speed passenger service only 
on the main lines of railways is to be con- 
sidered, there is little question that the elec- 
tric locomotive, with its revolving motor, 
forming practically a part of the axle of the 
driving wheels, is inherently superior to the 
steam locomotive,—a statement which can 
be made without disparagement of that mar- 
= example of the mechanical engineers’ 
skill, 


SPEED POSSIBILITIES. 


The experience gained with electrically 
operated trains has made it-clear that with 
proper attention to road bed construction and 
car equipment, a speed of at least one hun- 
dred miles per hour is feasible. But to op- 
erate a long-distance steam railway for the 
purpose of operating a few high speed trains 
per day would be prohibitive as to cost. It 
can be done more economically by a steam 
locomotive, since the engine carries with it 
its own motive power, and requires no extra 
rails, wires or power houses for its operation. 
On the other hand, where trains are fre- 
quent, practice has shown that under certain 
conditions, it will doubtless be more eco- 
nomical to burn the coal under one large 
boiler in a power house and have this power 
conveyed by wires in the shape of electrical 
energy to the electric locomotive or motor 
car. 

It has been pointed out, however, that 
greatly enhanced speeds of through passenger 
trains on main lines of railways would not 
be available unless separate tracks or mani- 
fold increased sidings are provided for the 
different types of train service, for the rea- 
son that such trains could not otherwise read- 
ily pass the slower local or freight trains. To 
supply such additional tracks would doubtless 
increase the fixed charges and costs of main- 
tenance beyond the earning capacity of many 
roads. 

It has been suggested, with some plausibil- 
ity, that, even if the time is not yet quite 
ripe for the general operation of main line 
railways by electricity, there must be many 
places in the mountain regions of this coun- 
try where electricity developed by the power 
of falling water could be advantageously and 
economically applied to the propulsion of 
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trains up steep grades. But there is also a 
division of opinion among experts as to the 
economic value of this proposition. 

On the other hand, again, since the road 
bed, bridges, etc., of a railway are designed 
for locomotives and trains of a certain weight 
and speed, it is clear that if increased traffic 
should suggest the use of steam locomotives 
of greater weight to obtain greater power and 
speed, the reconstruction of the road bed and 
bridges would be obviously necessary. If in 
this contingency, the large cost of such re- 
construction can be avoided by the substitu- 
tion of electric traction (an important point 
claimed for this method of propulsion), this 
should afford a valid ground for the electrifi- 
cation of such a road,— provided, of course, 
it can be efficiently operated electrically, at 
an equal or less cost than by steam. 

The general effect also upon the public 
safety and welfare of the exposed high po- 
tential transmission and other circuits of 
electrically operated railways, running as 
they do across or in proximity to highways, 
and to telegraph and telephone wires, must 
doubtless eventually receive careful attention, 
and, together with possible detrimental ef- 
fects of electrolysis upon contiguous gas and 
water pipes, and harmful inductive effects 
upon adjoining telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems, may require certain modifications in the 
present arrangement of such circuits. As 
an item of interest in this relation it may be 
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stated that harmful inductive interference 
has been produced on telephone circuits one 
thousand yards away from certain high po- 
tential railway transmission lines. 

Until, therefore, the questions of costs and 
of the best and safest methods of operation 
are definitely settled, it may be assumed that 
steam railway managers will be disposed to 
hesitate before ordering the general electrifi- 
cation of their roads. 

This, however, may in conclusion be said, 
electricity is “in the air” on this subject, 
and whereas ten years ago it would have been 
difficult to find one steam railway engineer 
ready to admit the possibility of the ultimate 
more or less general electrification of steam 
railways, it would to-day be almost as diffi- 
cult to find one who will deny the strong 
probability of such a consummation within at 
most two decades. In the meantime, it is 
safe to say that no feature of operation is re- 
ceiving greater attention from steam railway 
managers than that of electrification, the 
final determining considerations of which 
will be those of cost and efficiency of opera- 
tion. A well-known steam railway official 
recently said to the writer: “ Improvements 
are continually going on in electrical engi- 
neering, and when the point is reached 
where greater economy and better service can 
be obtained by electricity than by steam loco- 
motives the steam railways in sheer self-de- 
fense will be compelled to adopt electricity.” 
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, "THE first thing to be made clear to any 
American avho wishes to understand 
the controversy that is raging in England 
over the Birrell Education bill, is that it has 
practically nothing to do with education. 
The House of Commons and the House of 
‘Lords have been debating this bill for a 
twelvemonth past, but it would puzzle any- 
one to discover in any of the speeches that 
have been delivered an attempt to discuss 
education from the point of view of the edu- 
cationist. It is theology and not pedagogy 
around which the discussion is waged. Mem- 
bers of Parliament have not concerned them- 
selves at all about rival theories of teaching. 
The Education bill is an administrative meas- 
ure solely directed toward deciding in whose 
hands shall lie the control of the schools, and 
as in England the school question is largely, 
almost entirely, a religious question, it would 
conduce to a much better significance of the 
educational controversy if it were regarded 
as a phase of the age-long conflict which has 
raged against the rival forces, sacerdotalism 
on the one side, rationalism on the other. 
In France the republic boldly makes war 
upon the church, declaring that clericalism 
is the enemy. It is the same mood and tem- 
per in England, but modified by the influence 
of English traditions and the English tem- 
perament, that has brought the two houses 
of Parliament into sharp collision over the 
details of the Education bill. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE QUESTION. 


The question at issue stripped of all its 
details and regarded in its naked essence is 
this: When the state, in its capacity as 
state, pays the whole cost of the maintenance 
of the schools, the salary of the teacher and 
the provision of all the accessories necessary 
for education, shall the control of these 
schools be vested in the hands of the state 
or shall the responsibility be shared by 
churches, which contribute nothing to the 
cost of the school? The Liberal party, 


which has an enormous majority in the 
House of Commons, believes that the time 
has come when the English public elementary 
school, which is maintained entirely out of 
the rates and taxes, should be absolutely con- 
trolled by the state, and that, therefore, as a 
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consequence, the teachers in those state ele- 
mentary schools should be entirely -freed from 
all religious tests, and should be treated, so 
far as religion is concerned, exactly in the 
same way as are any other servants of the 
state. ‘Time was, not so very long ago, when 
no one could take office of any kind in Eng- 
land unless he was a communicant of the 
Anglican Church. The same rule prevailed 
at the universities, where down to our own 
times Nonconformists were refused the en- 
joyment of the scholarships for which they 
had qualified themselves, unless they were 
prepared to declare their adhesion to the 
thirty-nine articles. At the present day in 
England there are nearly 10,000 public ele- 
mentary schools, to which no headmaster can 
be appointed who is not certified as a member 
of the Church of England. The Education 
bill proposes to abolish tests in the schools as 
they have been abolished in the universities, 
and to place the teaching profession in the 
same position of independence as regards reli- 
gion as is enjoyed by every other branch of the 
civil service. To Americans this may seem 
a simple and obvious measure of justice, but 
it is in order to nullify this concession and 
indirectly to continue to enforce religious 
tests upon the schoolmaster that all the 
trouble has arisen at Westminster. 

In order to understand how it was pos- 
sible that such a tremendous to-do should 
be raised over what appears to outsiders an 
obvious elementary act of justice, essential to 
our’ conception of a modern state, it is 
necessary to cast a -rapid glance over the 
history of popular education in England. 
Only by such a survey is it possible to under- 
stand the virulence of the controversy now 
raging in the old country. 


A GLANCE AT THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


The men of the Mayflower were the 
representatives of English Puritanism whose 
period of ascendancy culminated in the pro- 
tectorate of, Oliver Cromwell. In New 
England the Puritan settlers had an oppor- 
tunity of developing their political and edu- 
cational principles free from the trammels of 
Bishop and King. In the primitive consti- 
tution of the New England commonwealth 











we see the fundamental idea of the Puritan 
who made the schoolhouse the very pivot and 
center of his social system. In England, 
Puritanism had never, an opportunity of de- 
veloping its educational ideals, for, during 
the brief but glorious protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Commonwealth was so con- 
stantly summoned to fight for its life that it 
had no opportunity of doing more than in- 
dicating the lines along which it would have 
-developed, if the times had been more set- 
tled. With the Restoration, a dense cloud 
of ignorance and reaction settled over Eng- 
land, which did not lift for more than a cen- 
tury. During the whole of the eighteenth 
century, as may be seen by any one who cares 
to turn to the record of the times and who 
glances at the vivid picture of the English 
life which may be found in Wesley’s 
“« Journals, ” the common people of England 
lived practically without guidance, either 
intellectual or spiritual. 

It may be asked that if the descendants 
of the Puritans still existed, how was it they 
did so little for education during this period 
of gloom? ‘The answer to this is that the 
church party, whose ascendency dates from 
the restoration of the dissolute and worthless 
Charles II., were not contented with neg- 
lecting the education of the nation. They 
passed law after law for the express purpose 
of rendering it impossible for any Noncon- 
formist to open a school or even to teach his 
own children! 


if 


THE FIRST SCHOOLS “ ON THE RATES.” 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
under the influence of the Evangelical re- 
vival, which began with the preaching of 
“Whitfield and Wesley, there was a stirring 
of the public conscience. In 1807, Mr. 
Whitbread succeeded in passing through the 
then unreformed House of Commons, 2t the 
time when England was in the throes of a 
deadly conflict with Napoleon, an education 
bill which provided for the establishment of a 
rate-aided school in every parish, under the 
control of the ratepayers. It is significant 
that when this bill, which if it had been car- 
ried by the Lords, would have educated the 
people at the beginning, instead of the end 
of the nineteenth century, came before the 
House of Lords, it was thrown out by the 
hereditary legislature, which was moved to 
take this action by the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He protested against the pass- 
ing of a law which would have taken away 
the control of education from the clergy, to 
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whom, in his opinion, it really belonged. 

More than sixty years passed before a 
national system of education was established 
in England,—so great are the obstacles, so 
immense the difficulties, which an established 
and endowed clergy can place in the way of 
any proposal, which, having influence, 
trenches upon their prerogatives. Between 
1807, when Mr. Whitbread’s bill was re- 
jected, and 1870, when Mr. Foster carried 
the first great Education act, various efforts 
were made to provide some kind of educa- 
tion for such sections of the English people 
as could be reached by voluntary effort. “Two 
school systems sprang into existence, one, the 
British and Foreign School Society, which 
was the first in the field, was largely the 
creation of the Nonconformists, who by this 
time had been relieved from the more 
grievous of their disabilities.. The British 
and Foreign School Society was unattached 
to any church, and regarded as its primary 
business the giving of secular teaching, com- 
bined with simple Bible lessons. Its rival, 
the National School Society, was established 
primarily to instruct the children of the poor 
in the principles of the church of England, 
ane no child was allowed to attend these 
schools, who did not attend the parish church 
on Sunday. The National Society, being 
supported by the wealthier and landed classes, 
who had their religious ministrations pro- 
vided for them free of cost by the State, had 
many advantages over its rival, and when. 
the system of grants arose, by which a certain 
sum was voted annually by Parliament as a 
contribution to the cost of maintaining 
schools, the National Society was the chief 
beneficiary. The church came to regard the 
so-called national schools as its most efh- 
cient recruiting ground. But, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of both the rivals, millions of 
children remained outside the schools, and 
it was not until 1870, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
first great Parliament, that a really national 
system was founded. ‘This was based, like 
everything else English, on a compromise. 
School boards specially created for the pur- 
pose of administering the Education act, 
were elected in every district, but these 
school boards had only control of schools 
which they built themselves, or those which 
might be handed over to them voluntarily 
by the managers of existing schools. An in- 
creased grant was made to enable the so- 
called voluntary schools, which included 
Anglican and Roman Catholic, and a few 
Wesleyan schools, to improve the quality of 
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their teaching, but the management of each 
was entirely independent of the school 
board. The results of their teaching were 
examined by state inspectors sent down by 
the education department and grants were 
made according to the educational results 
reported upon by these state officials, but re- 
ligious teaching remained absolutely in the 
hands of the local managers. 


THE “ COWPER-TEMPLE” CLAUSE. 


When the Education act went into opera- 
tion most of the British and foreign schools 
were handed over to the new. educational 
authority, which thus found itself provided 
at the outset with a considerable number of 
schools. New buildings were added in great 
numbers. Education was made compulsory, 
but the parents of the child were free to 
decide which school it should attend, whether 
a board or a denominational school. ‘The 
- only limitation which was placed upon the 
school boards, who managed their schools 
as they pleased, was, that they were forbidden 
to employ in their religious teaching any 
catechism or formulary of any sect. This 
clause commonly known, from the name of 
its author as the Cowper-Temple clause, es- 
tablished what is called undenominationalism 
as the religion taught in the board schools. 
Every school board was free to make its 
curriculum purely ‘secular if it pleased. 
There was no compulsion placed upon them 
to teach religion at all, but if they taught it, 
the stipulation was precise, that it must be 
of an undenominational character. Cowper 
Temple was himself a churchman, his clause 
was welcomed at the time as a satisfactory 
compromise by a great body of churchmen. 
Under its provision each school board drew 
up its syllabus of religious teaching. 

For nearly thirty years the school board 
system met with a general acquiescence, 
although the Nonconformists complained 
bitterly that the limitations ‘and conditions 
imposed in 1870 upon the denominational 
schools, were modified in favor of the church 
in three separate directions. The first 
was when the payment of fees for children 
whose parents were unable to pay the cost 
of their education, (which was at first 
thrown upon the rates, and as often as not 
repudiated by the ratepayers,) was taken 
over by the state. In the second place when 
education was made free it was equivalent to 
another grant to the denominational schools 
from the central exchequer, and in the third 
place, instead of the denominational school 
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being compelled to show that it raised at 
least as much by voluntary subscriptions as 
it received from the state, many denomina- 
tional schools were able to support themselves 
almost entirely upon grants made from pub- 
lic funds. On the other hand the increasing 
pressure of the education department to insist 
upon a higher standard of educational 
efficiency on the part of the teaching staff, 
and of sanitary accommodation in the case 
of the buildings, led to demands for addi- 
tional subscriptions from the pockets of 
churchmen, which they resented. They 
pointed out that they had. to contribute 
equally with Nonconformists to the cost of 
the board schools which were entirely built 
and maintained and staffed from the rates 
and taxes, forgetting that the board schools 
were supported by the authorities because 
they were entirely under public control. The 
church party insisted that they were treated 
very unfairly because their schools had not 
the same free run of the national and local 
exchequers as had their rival schools. 

It is possible that these complaints of 
churchmen and Nonconformists would have 
mutually neutralized each other, had it not 
been for the growth in the English church of 
a sacerdotal party, whose doctrines. are prac- 
tically indistinguishable from those of the 
Church of Rome minus the headship of the 
It is impossible to say to what extent 
the anti-Protestant movement has permeated 
the English church, but no one can deny that 
since the Education act came into operation 
the Evangelicals have lost ground and the 
Ritualists everywhere made way. 

The attack, therefore, upon the educa- 
tional system established in 1870 was dom- 
inated by two forces, one financial, the other 
fanatical. Subscribers who did not wish to 
raise money to place their church school 
bui!@’ .gs in proper repair were predisposed 
to lcud a willing ear to those of their bishops 
and clergy who maintained that the existing 
system was an affront to the Catholic faith 
and an outrage upon the church. It is prob- 
able, however, that even the combined forces 
of the unwilling subscribers to the school 
fund and the would-be enforcers of subscrip- 
tions to the church article would have failed 
but for the South African war. In the Par- 
liament elected in 1895, although the Con- 
servatives were in a large majority, the 
House of Commons, representing the constit- 
uencies, was elected upon broad political 
issues. But when in 1901 Mr. Chamber- 
lain conceived the idea of dissolving Parlia- 
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ment in order to snatch, while the country 
was still at the fever heat of the Boer war, 
a new House of Commons returns were of a 
very different character. When the voting 
was in progress Ministers were loud in their 
protestations that the only question at issue 
was the war, and the Liberals who approved 
of the war, were adjured to support the gov- 
ernment, rather than to give votes to the 
Liberals, which it was declared was equiva- 
lent to giving their votes to the Boers. To 
this specious sophistry many thousands of 
Nonconformists fell willing victims. No soon- 
er had the Unionist government snatched a 
large majority at the general election of 1901 
by the aid of Nonconformists who approved 
of the war, than they proceeded to remodel 
the educational system of the country in the 
interests of the church. In vain did the 
betrayed Nonconformists point reproachfully 
to the declarations made during the election 
as a proof that the government had no man- 
date to deal with any question but that of the 
war. ‘They were laughed out of court. 


THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1902. 


The Education act of 1902 abolished 
school boards and handed over the whole 
administration of the Education act to com- 
mittees appointed by the municipal or 
county authorities. The immediate result 
of this was that whereas on school boards the 
Nonconformists and dissenters were elected 
in numbers proportionate to their strength 
in the constituency, on the educational com- 
mittees the churchmen enormously outnum- 
bered the Nonconformists. Another result of 
the change was that where women were 
freely elected to school boards, hardly any 
were permitted to take their place on edu- 
cational committees. At the same time that 
this great administrative revolution was 
brought about the whole of the voluntary 
schools were placed upon the rates, so that 
although the control of the religious teaching 
was vested in the hands of the denomination- 
alists, the funds came from the general pub- 
lic. As there are about eight thousand single 
districts in which there is only one school, 
and that a church one, the immediate result 
of this was to place the absolute control of 
the religious education of the whole popula- 
tion, Nonconformist as well as churchmen 
in those districts, in the hands of the clergy.* 
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A few concessions were made to the outcry 
of the aggrieved Nonconformists; religious 
tests were maintained for all the head 
teachers, but it was stipulated that the test 
should not be enforced on their assistants, 
one of those concessions which aggravates 
rather than. heals. 

The net result of the act of 1902 was to 
remodel the whole educational system in 
favor of the Church of England to the detri- 
ment of the Nonconformist, saddled the 
state with the entire cost of education in 
schools over which it had a minimum control, 
and thereby opened the door to the present 
controversy. 

As soon as the act of 1902 went into 
operation, the Nonconformists declared 
their intention to protest by every means al- 
lowed them by the Constitution, but their 
protests were unheeded, and in due course 
of time the rate collector came around to de- 
mand the payment of the education rate. A 
portion of this education rate was used for 
the payment of religious teaching in the de- 
nominational or unprovided schools. Reli- 
gious teaching, which in some cases was 
Roman Catholic, but in the majority of cases 
was Anglo-Catholic, but whether Roman or 
Anglo-Catholic it was always assumed as 
a postulate that the Nonconformists were 
schismatics. Against this assumption the 
Nonconformist conscience rose in revolt, and 
the Passive Resistance League was formed, 
the members of which bound themselves to 
refuse to pay one penny of a rate destined 
for the teaching of which they conscientiously 
disapproved. This was a form of passive re- 
bellion, the importance of which lay in the 
opportunity which it afforded for public pro- 
test. The goods of those who refused to pay 
the education tax were distrained upon and 
sold by public auction; if they had no goods, 
which happened when the household goods 
were vested in the name of the wife or other 
relative, the recalcitrant, passive resister was 
carried off to gaol. Several hundreds of the 
best people of the community, earnest, God- 
fearing, conscientious, public-spirited citizens 
found their way to prison with an ever- 
increasing fermentation on the part of public 
minds against the measure which inflicted 
such hardships upon the consciences of citi- 
zens. So matters remained until the general 
election of this year. 





*For the guidance of American readers it 
may be well to mention that from 1870 to 1902 
the public elementary school maintained and 
controlled entirely by the state was known as 
a board school, after 1902 it was called a pro- 


vided school. From 1870 to 1902 the church 
schools were variously known as voluntary, 
denominational, church, and national schools; 
after I902 they were known as_ unprovided 
schools. 
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Then, after long and exasperating delays, 
the country was at last permitted to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the party which had 
commanded an unbroken majority in both 
houses of Parliament for ten years. The re- 
sult was a catastrophe to the Unionist party 
without precedent in our annals. The Lib- 
erals came into office with a majority of 250. 

In estimating the forces which combined 
to bring about this phenomenal defeat, the 
Nonconformist revolt against the Education 
act of 1902, must be reckoned as one of: the 
most formidable. The Nonconformists of 
late years have ceased to be the homogeneous 
Liberal force which they were in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The repeal of 
church rates, the abolition of university 
tests and the destruction of the clerical 
monopoly of the graveyard removed the 
most burning of these grievances. The richer 
Nonconformists began to gravitate to the 
Conservative party. It is an old saying that 
no Nonconformist who keeps a carriage can 
prevent his coachman sooner or later driving 
him to the parish church instead of to the 
chapel in which his forefathers were con- 
tent to worship. Something of the same kind 
of thing is to be seen in politics. ‘The con- 
tented well-to-do middle class Nonconformist 
had begun to gravitate to the classes, being 
alienated more and more by the growing 
menace of the socialistic tendency of the 
masses. The Education act of 1902 arrested 
this process. It recalled the deserters to the 
ranks. It made the lukewarm enthusiastic. 
Every Nonconformist church and meeting 
house became a rallying point for the forces 
of the opposition. Able leaders, like Dr. Clif- 
ford and Mr. Meyer, and Mr. Sylvester 
Horne, traversed the country from end to 
end, carrying into the remotest hamlets the 
fiery cross of revolt. Still more potent was 
the silent testimony of the witnesses for con- 
science sake, who took joyfully the spoiling 
of their goods and willingly went to prison 
rather than contribute even a shilling to the 
new church rate disguised as a school tax. 


INCEPTION OF THE BIRRELL BILL. 


Hence when in the new Parliament it was 
recognized as a foregone conclusion that the 
fact’ would make the amendment of the 
Education act of 1902 the first business of 
the session, the task of pruning the new 
Education bill and of steering it through the 
House of Commons was entrusted to Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, a man new to office, who 
nevertheless discharged his difficult task with 
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extraordinary skill and address. It could 
only weary the reader to enter into all the 
details of the Education bill. It will be suf- 
ficient to describe its salient features. Its 
first and chief enactment was to place all 
the public elementary schools, maintained at 
the public cost, under public control. The 
second was to declare that no religious tésts 
should be enforced upon any teacher engaged 
in the service of the state. The third was to 
provide a grant of a million a year to pay 
rent to the owners of the voluntary schools 
and to provide for the repairs for which they 
were responsible under the act of 1902. The 
fourth was to forbid the teaching during 
school hours by the national teachers of any 
catechism or formulary distinctive of any 
religious sect. : 

To meet the objections of the church and 
the Catholics, special arrangements were 
made by which religious teaching could be 
given in schools attended almost exclusively 
by children of one denomination in the prin- 
ciples of that denomination. This was safe- 
guarded in various ways and was intended 
chiefly to disarm the hostility of the Roman 
Catholics and Jews. Another provision in- 
tended to meet the views of the churchmen 
provided that in single school districts the 
clergy might under certain restrictions have 
right of entry two days a week to give the 
children instruction in the church catechism. 

Considerable exception was taken to these 
concessions to the denominationalists on the 
part of the Nonconformists, but on the whole 
the bill as it left the Commons would have 
been accepted by them as a fair working 
compromise. The difficulty of the Noncon- 
formists is that they are in an illogical posi- 
tion. Logically the Nonconformists ought 
to protest against the state undertaking any 
responsibility whatever for religious education. 
But two-thirds of them recoil from secular 
education pure and simple. When the secu- 
lar solution was pressed to a division in the 
House of Commons it could not command 
the votes of a hundred members out of a 
house of 670. A Cabinet minister assured 
me that if the few insisted upon secular edu- 
cation they would be defeated in the House, 
and on an appeal to the country the Con- 
servatives would come back with a majority 
on the cry of: “ Don’t turn the Bible out of 
the school.” Hence they fell back upon the 
illogical proposal to allow the local authori- 
ties to decide whether or not they would give 
religious teaching, but forbidding them if 
they did give religious instructions to adopt 
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the catechism or formularies of any sect. In 
other words they gave permission to the local 
authorities to establish and endow in the pub- 
lic elementary schools what is called Cowper 
Templeism or undenominational religion. The 
argument in favor of this illogical compro- 
mise is that the experience of thirty years has 
shown that it is regarded by the great ma- 
jority of local. educational authorities as a 
practical workable solution with which al- 
most everybody and especially thé parents 
and the teachers were well content. 


POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE LIBERALS. 


The chief difficulty of the Liberal - party 
arises from the presence in its ranks of eighty 
or ninety Irish Catholic members who on 
this Education question vote with the Con- 
servatives. If the Liberals had only to deal 
with the. Church of England, their path 
would be comparatively smooth. The Church 
of England is in the main conservative. Its 
Bishops and its clergy in most cases are men 
who can be relied upon never to give a help- 
ing hand to any Liberal measure of reform. 
The church which is now pretending with 
unctuous hypocrisy to be passionately in 
earnest in demanding the recognition of the 
rights of parents to have their children edu- 
cated in their own religion at the cost of the 
state, absolutely refused down to the close 
of the last Parliament to make any provision 
for the religious teaching of the children of 
Nonconformist parents in the eight thousand 
single school districts in which it monopo- 
lized the teaching apparatus. Nonconformist 
children had to learn the church catechism 
or go without any religious teaching at all. 
The church school was used as a recruiting 
ground for the Anglican parson. The 
church had so abused its powers that it 
would have received but short shift but for 
its alliance with the Roman Catholics. 

The Roman Catholic schools are mainly 
filled with Irish children. They have never 
been used as engines of proselytism. ‘The 
Roman Catholic parent is genuinely anxious 
that his child shall have a Roman Catholic 
education. The Church of England parent 
in most cases is quite content to accept un- 
denominational teaching. Millions of church 
children have been educated in board schools, 
nor have any protests been heard from their 
parents for thirty-five years. Hence it is tol- 
erably certain that if Cowper Templeism was 
made universal not a hundred church par- 
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ents would refuse to send their children to 
school during the religious lessons. It is 
very different with the Roman Catholics. 
They would not send their children to the 
Protestant schools. They would prefer that 
that should grow up unlettered rather than 
that they should be exposed to the damnable 
influence of the Protestant heresy. Further, 
if any attempt were made to compel them, 
they would willingly go to jail. 

When the Education bill reached the 
House of Lords, it was at once taken in 
hand by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his Episcopal brethren, who, with the rank 
and file of the Unionist peers, command a 
majority of 250 in the House of Lords. 
They at once proceeded to transform a meas- 
ure intended to redress the grievances of the 
Nonconformists into a bill still further estab- 
lishing the paramount position of the church 
in the common school. They began by de- 
priving the local authorities of the right they 
have enjoyed since 1870 of deciding whether 
or not religious instruction should form part 
of the regular school curriculum. Lord Lon- 
donderry, speaking in the debate, said that 
“some sort of religion” must be taught, he 
did not care what kind. But the majority of 
his fellow hereditary legislators are not so 
eclectic. What they are after is the estab- 
lishment and endowment of the church cate- 
chism. It is their sort of religion that must 
be imposed upon the common school. They 
dare not propose this in so many terms. But 
there is no disguising their aim. In all the 
old voluntary schools, the teacher must go 
on teaching the church formularies. In all 
the provided schools, the clergy must have 
free right of entry to supplement the unde- 
nominational teaching of the teacher. Of 
course, this program invokes the continuance 
of religious tests for teachers. 

The church will graciously consent to re- 
ceive the extra grant of a million for rent 
and repairs, but she will continue to exercise 
sole control over those schools which al- 
though they will be maintained by the state, 
she still professes to regard as hers. 

The conflict thus begun threatens to pre- 
cipitate the long postponed trial of strength 
between the two houses. The Commons will 
make short work with the Lords’ amendments 
and then the people of England will have to 
decide whether they wish to be governed by 
the Lords or by the Commons. The final 
issue of that conflict can hardly be in doubt. 
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PROFIT-SHARING IN PRACTICE. 


HE problem of common-sense living as 

it presents itself to Mr. N. O. Nelson, 

practical philanthropist and founder of Le- 

claire, Ill., is stripped of the usual “ frills ” 

and impossibilities and embraces these six 

primary factors: Work, education, recrea- 
tion, beauty, homes, and freedom. 

An article in the October Arena from the 
pen of Mr. George W. Eads gives a lengthy 
and interesting sketch of this new star in 
the Utopian firmament and his great work. 
He speaks of Leclaire and the other creations 
of Mr. Nelson as being “‘ a marvelous study 
in simplicity and humanitarianism and a very 
near approach to human perfection.” 

During a business career of forty years, Mr. 
Nelson has witnessed the continued growth of 
capital at such an accelerated rate that it has 
become top-heavy, placing in the hands of the 
extremely wealthy a tremendous power that has 
greatly complicated our mode of living. Busi- 
ness has been the chief aim and object in life, 
instead of an incident in the problem of right 
living. The millionaire surrounds himself with 
luxury in his palace in an exclusive residence 
neighborhood,—his employees exist in the germ- 
charged atmosphere of the crowded slums. 
Life for the one is a train of complex indul- 
gences,—for the other a miserable poverty that 
robs him of opportunity and all but the necessi- 
ties of a bare existence. Rational living is im- 
possible for the one because he has too much,— 
for the other because he has too little. There 
is no common ground upon which they may 
mutualize their interests. It is to get back to 
right principles,—to a common-sense, simple 
system of living that Mr. Nelson has instituted 
and carried to a successful conclusion a radical 
departure in social and business customs. 

Born in Norway, Mr. Nelson was brought 
to this country when only two years of age 
by his father. He grew into manhood on a 
farm at St. Joseph, Mo., and having ob- 
tained a knowledge of bookkeeping secured 
a position in a St. Louis plumbing supply 
house. Inside of two years he was its man- 
ager and after three more years resigned 
and started the present N. O. Nelson Manu- 
facturing Company, with general offices and 
salesrooms in St. Louis, and factories at Le- 
claire, Ill., and Bessemer, Ala. Mr. Eads 


draws a delightful pen picture of Mr. Nelson 
as a character who stands nobly and uniquely 
alone as the one business man in these United 





States who absolutely denies himself the un- 
disputed right of claiming in their entirety 
the profits from his own legitimate indus- 
tries. We are told that he has been sharing 
these profits for twenty years with his em- 
ployees, and that he has recently even ad- 
mitted his customers to partnership, but: the 
exact plan of profit-sharing is not outlined,— 
a very regrettable fact in connection with 
the article. 

Besides building Leclaire, a town now of 
five hundred workingmen and their families, 
he has established a consumptive colony in 
the Indio desert of Southern California, and 
is starting to build up Bessemer, Ala., on the 
same lines as Leclaire. While an enthusias- 
tic philanthropist he does not conceal his dis- 
like for charity and the performance of char- 
itable acts. Everything is done with the one 
main purpose of making real, honest, strong 
men of those who are in his employ or even 
in his neighborhood. He is a typical. idealist 
and is distinguished for being able to execute 
as well as to conceive ideas. He believes 
there would be less need of charity if there 
were more philanthropy, and little reason for 
the existence of almshouses and jails if busi- 
ness served the purposes of sensible living. 

Leclaire is a wonderful little city. It has 
no politics, no creed, no saloons, no crime, 
and Mr. Nelson has even denied himself the 
right of speaking a “cross word.” It was 
his idea to have an untramelled people, and 
he believed and has now absolutely demon- 
strated the fact that, amid such surroundings 
as his chosen people exist in, laws are need- 
less and conventionality, generally, worth- 
less. "To make life worth living was his 
main intention; to supply the necessary work 
and pleasure by which this could be accom- 
plished was a well-defined plan. He be- 
lieved that the conditions under which men 
labor should be made as pleasant and agree- 
able as possible. He pays his employees the 
best wages, reduces their living expenses to 
the lowest figure possible, and gives them 
stated profits annually. Thus it is plain his 
interest in those who work for and with him 
does not end with the delivery of the weekly 
envelope. 




















The apparent unselfishness of Mr. Nel- 
son’s labors is what most commends him to 
those who come in contact with or read 


of him. Certainly few men whose busi- 
ness sales amount to $3,000,000 yearly, and 
whose interests yield them $108,000 a year 
are actuated by a philanthropic spirit like 
that which animates Mr. Nelson, who di- 
vides these annual profits equally among his 
customers, employees, and the public, gen- 
erally, for various benefactions. This good 
work is not now in its experimental stage, for 
Mr. Nelson has been conducting his business 
along these lines for twenty years. That he 
has immense responsibilities cannot be 
doubted ; and when we are told how perfect 
a specimen of manhood he is at sixty-two 
years of age, despite numbers of those busi- 
ness troubles which are usually credited with 
being enervating and nerve-wrecking, we 
are impressed with the thought that Mr. 
Nelson’s rational living plan comes as near 
human perfection as it is possible to make it. 
Like the college professor or school master 
who is desirous of holding the good will and 
esteem of his pupils, Mr. Nelson is foremost 
in associating with his employees in all sports. 


INDEPENDENCE OF EMPLOYEES. 


Leclaire has no mayor, no aldermen, no 
municipal government, no “don’ts.” All 
municipal improvements are apparently made 
by Mr. Nelson personally and charged up to 
himself, to be paid for out of a portion of the 
profits of his business. Peace abounds; the 
children love one another with fraternal af- 
fection ; there is no class distinction; no racial 
hatred, no barriers to individual freedom. 
Leclaire is the home of pure happiness, pros- 
perity, frugality, and contentment. Not one 
who can work is idle. 

The employees are given freedom of will 
as to. joining unions. There has never been 
any serious strike at Leclaire. ‘There is no 
race suicide; large, healthy families are nu- 
merous. ‘There is a kindergarten for the 
education of the children. ‘This institution 
has been equipped and is maintained by Mr. 
Nelson alone. He is now planning a strictly 
non-sectarian, free industrial school. ‘The 
town library has some thousands of volumes 
of the best works. Every employee may own 
his own domicile by paying small monthly 
instalments of $15 or $20 a month. A com- 
fortable six-room house is purchased for 
$1,400 or $1,500, so that at the end of about 
six years any man can call a house his own 
by the regular payment of the monthly in- 
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MR. N. 0. NELSON. 


stalment. Mr. Nelson gets no profits from 
the houses that are built. 


LECLAIRE IS A MODERN UTOPIA. 


Naturally people living in a town like 
Leclaire need little to stimulate them to 
maintain their surroundings in the pink of 
perfection. There the capitalist and laborer 
live harmoniously, because perhaps the former 
is himself a laborer. Leclaire, while being 
the chief of Mr. Nelson’s philanthropies, is 
only one of many benevolent ‘works. The 
organization of his tuberculosis colony in the 
Indio desert, where were brought together 
hundreds of consumptives who were stranded 
in a country where work is scarce, might be 
cited as an instance where Mr. Nelson lost 
sight of his dislike for charity, but when one 
reads that these sick people were provided 
with light work one sees it was but philan- 
thropy in another form. Mr. Nelson is now 
bending all his energy toward making Besse- 
mer, Ala., the scene of his soil-pipe factory, 
a second Leclaire. 


Mr. Nelson recently startled business men 
and financiers by asking the pertinent question: 
“Can any man ‘earn’ a million dollars?” He 
answered his own question in the negative, ad- 
vancing the argument that the greatest fortunes 
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are the result of trickery or luck. Most of the 
other great fortunes have been made, he con- 
tended, by hired ability and not by the individ- 
ual’s own efforts. 


That Mr. Nelson is an incessant worker 
is seen in the fact that he labors eighteen 
hours a day.” He is not a politician, nor a 
follower of any particular creed. He favors 
the single tax theory, believes in codperation 
only to the extent that he himself practices 
it and opposes the socialist idea of common 
ownership of all property. He is thoroughly 
democratic and is beloved by thousands of 
the poor in the St. Louis Ghetto. He con- 
tends that business and philanthropy mix 
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“Would not the 


Mr. Eads asks: 
general standard of our citizenship be im- 
proved if every business man practiced the 
principles so clearly laid down by Mr. Nel- 
son? ‘There is just enough codperation in his 
plan to provide plenty for all and not enough 
to deprive the individual of the ambition to 


well. 


do great things. Sixteen years’ test has 
proven the Nelson plan to be sane and safe.” 

Mr. Eads, concluding his article, asks the 
question: “ Would it not be interesting if 
a thousand of our richest citizens turned 
their attention, as Mr. Nelson has done, to 
making men instead of piling up money they 
do not need?” 





WHAT HAVE THE ‘RUSSIANS 


REALLY GAINED IN 


TWO YEARS’ STRUGGLE? 


"THE apparent lull in the activities of the 

Russian radicals would indicate, on the 
face of it, the triumph of reaction. Apparent- 
ly the progress of the revolution has been 
checked, and the immediate future holds no 
promise. The truth of the matter is, how- 
ever, that the modernization of Russia must 
come-in the end. ‘The impoverishment of 
the soil, the periodical famines in whole prov- 
inces, the disorganization of industry, the 
ignorance of the working class, and the law- 
less course of the government are all leading 
toward anarchy and national bankruptcy. 
The welfare of Russia is inevitably based on 
the welfare of her peasantry, and these can- 
not survive under the old system. ‘The auto- 
cratic and bureaucratic régime must be abol- 
ished entirely. 

What has been accomplished during the 
past two years in the direction of ‘real re- 
form? Soon after the collapse of the up- 
rising in Moscow, some months ago, it was 
pointed out by a Russian writer living in 
this country (Mr. Herman Rosenthal) in 
the New York Staats-Zeitung, that 


the Romanovs are well aware of the temper of 
the old Muscovites. They seek support in the 
ultra-orthodox fanaticism of the semi-Mongolian, 
semi-Byzantine loyalists, and have, heretofore, 
found little difficulty when opposed by the 
thoughtless, incompetent organization of labor 
leaders, just as during the Polish revolution of 
1863 the Russian Government knew how to 
utilize for its own purposes the Nationalist 
hysteria. 


It is the same to-day, continues this same 
writer. .“‘ The incompetence of the Russian 





revolutionaries brings victory to the incom- 
petent Russian Government.” 

Criticizing the way the Constitutional 
Democrats used the fruits of their. victory in 
the first Duma, this writer continues: In- 
stead of following out a set programme, and 
instead of demanding national reform, “ they 
flirted with the ultra-Radicals, and, by de- 
manding the impossible, they compromised 
their cause.” Their attitude alienated the 
confidence of the middle class and encouraged 
the reactionary minority to assume aggres- 
sive tactics. ‘Then it was, “by the aid of 
government bureaucracy, that a counter rev- 
olution was galvanized into life by various . 
reactionary organizations, such as ‘the 
League of Russian People’ and ‘the 
League of Russian Patriots,’ and many others 
of the same stamp.” It was really the re- 
vulsion of feeling, for which the Constitu- 
tional Democrats-are responsible, which gave 
new life to the tottering bureaucracy, and 
was felt abroad in the reaction in favor of 
the existing government. Very significant is 
the famous Count Tolstoi’s comment upon 
the Duma situation: 


Surely you can’t expect us Russians to man- 
age our revolution to suit the King of Prussia. 
Let us manage our revolution to suit ourselves, 
and let us leave it to the babblers of the Duma 
to discuss so solemnly their plans for a con- 
stitution made in France, or England, or Ger- 
many. 


The new régime brought in by the Stoly- 
pin ministry, meanwhile, although holding 
out the hope of future reform, is “ destroy- 
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THE MISERABLE LOT OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. ° 


(The roofs of the huts shown in this illustration—from a photograph—have been stripped of the 
thatch to provide food for the workhorses.) 


ing with ruthless savagery every vestige of 
actual or potential opposition.” According 
to the elder Suvorin, editor of the Novoye 
Vremya, the “ constitution” was a gift from 
the Czar to the Russian people, a gift 
prompted by considerations of external need. 
His Majesty, moreover, “has not only the 
right to revoke the privileges given by the 
manifesto (of October 30, 1905), but may 
even find himself obliged to do so when the 
welfare of the country demands it.” This 
sort of argument seems necessary to justify 
the Stolypin ministry in its efforts to illegally 
influence and control the coming elections for 
the second Duma. ‘The administration is 
attempting by every means in its power to 
prevent the radical and liberal elements from 
participation in the elections. 


By wholesale arrests, banishment and intim- 
idation, the leaders of the Constitutional 
Democrats have been removed from the field. 
The Constitutional party (the cadets) has been 
replaced by the Liberal party, which calls itself 
the “Party of Pacific Regeneration,” led by 
Prince Trubetskoi and D. U. Shipov. It is dif- 
ficult to prophesy what will be the result of the 
tactics of this and other political groups. 





Commenting on this situation, the digni- 
fied and influential law journal, the Pravo 
(St. Petersburg), says: 


To be sure, at the present moment, when the 
bureaucratic régime has been re-established, party 
resolutions are of no immediate practical signifi- 
cance, and yet it would be quite unjustifiable to 
assume that the repression of free public utter- 


-ance deprives such resolutions of any value 


whatsoever. The life of a state is, in the long 
run, shaped by public sentiment, which cannot 
be suppressed very long by even the most 
brutal physical force. 


It is, of course, unsafe to predict what the 
radical political groups in Russia will at- 
tempt in the near future. Their care in 
concealing their activities makes any estimate 
of their power uncertain. There is no doubt, 
however, that they are active. With the 
convocation of the new Duma the needs of 
the country will be brought to the front once 
more, and, “ however aggressive the govern- 
ment may be in forcing the election of ‘ safe’ 
representatives, public opinion will find chan- 
nels for urging reform, and will influence 
thereby the work of the Duma.” Mr. Ros- 


enthal, in a later article on the situation in 
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Russia, believes that ‘‘ there are strong indi- 
cations at present that the second Duma will 
yet yield to the popular clamor and will in 
its turn be dissolved.” After that, he be- 
lieves, most startling events will follow quite 
rapidly. The struggle, however, may be 
continued for years, although there can be 
but one final outcome, the victory of the peo- 
ple. In the last analysis the political regen- 
eration of Russia will be forced by the “ ut- 
ter hopelessness of the economic outlook.” 
The salvation of the peasants, he concludes, 
lies in “a broader intelligence and a higher 
manual skill, and these can be supplied 
only by a comprehensive system of education 
thoroughly modern.” 

This view of the situation as held by a 
resident in the United States is confirmed by 
the view of many thoughtful writers in Rus- 
sia. A typical opinion is that of Petrischev, 
in the Russkoye Bogatsvo, who says: 

The struggle of the Russian Government 
against the movement of the Russian people for 
political emancipation will probably soon come 
to an end. With foreign intervention excluded, 
this end will probably be in the nature of a 
quick surgical operation. The most prevalent 
opinion is to the effect that popular indignation, 
constantly stimulated by the insane outbursts of 
such men as Litvinov and Skallon, will ac- 


cumulate and finally crush all opposition. 
The tragedy of the situation lies in the fact that 
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the creative work of the people only increases 
the repressive work of the government. 


But what of the news dispatches regarding 
imperial edicts and ukases granting definite 


political and religious reforms? To those 
who know Russia it is the same old game. 


While the government has actually granted 
some toleration in religious matters to the Old 
Believers and has turned over to the Peasant 
Banks large tracts of land to be sold to the 
peasants, these steps were only taken in order to 
pacify the latter and to gain recruits among the 
masses of the former for the patriotic unions of 
the “counter revolution.” The censorship has 
really been relaxed. Nevertheless, during the 


past two months, according to the daily 
Tovarsch (Companion). twenty-six periodicals 
have been suspended. By the “administrative 


power” of the governor-generals under the 
temporary laws any order issued for the benefit 
of the people may be temporarily withdrawn or 
abolished by these powerful bureaucrats. It is 
true that the Poles, Lithuanians, and all other 
nationalities are permitted to use their own 
languages in their schools, but, according 
to an order issued by the governor-general of 
Riga, it appears that the local language may be 
used only in the first two elementary classes, the 
language in the higher classes being the Russian. 
It is therefore impossible to enumerate actual 
gains when the Novoye Vremya only recently 
pointed out that the Czar, being the autocrat of 
all the Russias, still has a perfect right to issue 
manifestos for granting parliamentary liberties 
to the people and to abolish them whenever he 
believes it necessary. 


THE FRATERNIZING OF THE GREAT NATIONS 


THROUGH 


"THE fraternity which exists among men 

of science the world over is a striking 
and gratifying fact. It is interesting to ex- 
amine the causes of this phenomenon, whose 
spirit it would be most desirable to extend to 
other spheres of life. Sir Michael Foster, 
the English physiologist, contributes an il- 
luminating and suggestive article on the va- 
rious phases of the subject to the Deutsche 
Revue. 

Scientists, he reminds us, are perhaps the 
most cosmopolitan of men. They have, in 
varying degrees, been so ever since science 
began to lift its head, during the Renaissance 
period. In the sixteenth century, and for 
some time before and after, men of science, 
in spite of the dangers and difficulties of 
travel, wandered from country to country, 


great teachers of science filled foreign pro- 
fessorships, and students from all climes 
flocked to hear the masters of their particular 


& 


SCIENCE. 


branch. At that period the present national- 
ities of Europe were in process of formation; 
in the succeeding centuries, with a stricter 
delimitation of nations, this active intercourse 
of the disciples of science diminished in a 
measure. In the last part of the nineteenth 
century there was, on the contrary, a revival 
of the scientific esprit de corps, and one of 
the most marked traits of the life of to-day 
is the hearty appreciation with which every 
nation greets the scientific achievements of 
every other. _No scientific society or academy 
considers itself complete until it counts emi- 
nent men of science of foreign lands among 
its members, and such institutions are as a 
rule glad to confer medals and other dis- 
tinctions upon investigators of other coun- 
tries. In the last twenty years, 1885 to 
1905, the Royal Society of London conferred 
the Copley medal,— distributed yearly, and 
the highest honor in its gift,— twelve times 
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out of the twenty upon men of science who 
were not British subjects. 

This international community of scien- 
tists, fostered by academies and societies, is 
greatly furthered by the activity of the Inter- 
national Academic Associations, as well as by 
the work of the various international con- 
gresses of the special sciences. At present 
every branch of 
science holds a tri- 
ennial conference 
which meets in 
many different coun- 
tries, and which af- 
fords the members a 
chance of personal 
contact. Inter- 
national conferences 
are, of course, not 
limited toscience, but 
it was science that 
inaugurated the be- 
neficent meetings of 
the representatives of 
various nations. 

It may’ well be 
asked: Why is sci- 
ence so_ evidently 
cosmopolitan ? 


If we observe a 
man of science we 
find him as patriotic 
as any of his country- 
men. He, too, thinks 
his own land, his peo- 
ple, his language, the 
best on earth. Neither 
is he averse to con- : 
test. His studies are particularly calculated to 
engage him in controversies, in which he shows 
himself as ready and stringent as another. How 
comes it then that this patriotic and combative 
individual is so excellent a_member of the cos- 
mopolitan union of science? 

Several influences concur to bring this 
about. Every scientific worker is obliged to 
know what others who labor in his field in 
different lands are accomplishing. ‘The re- 
searches of greatest import to him are car- 
ried on by men scattered over the whole civil- 
ized world. What these men do interests 
him far more than the multiform activity of 
his own countrymen, and there is, thus, an 
intellectual bond between them. He gladly 
seizes an opportunity to correspond with or 
meet them, that they may freely discuss 
questions which lie so close to his heart. 
Such acquaintance often ripens into the 
warmest friendship and the ties of a common 
interest link them intoascientific brotherhood. 


= 





SIR WILLIAM PERKIN, 


(The celebrated British physicist, whose recent 
visit to the United States has been made the oc- 
casion of cordial international fraternfzing.) 
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Science, furthermore, demands that every- 
thing uttered in her name shall be “the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” as 
far as possible. It, also, it is true, shares in the 
too great haste of the time. Scientific journals 
abound everywhere, and every scientist is ex- 
posed to the temptation of publishing in hot 
haste what he deems a discovery. Fortunately 
the scientific press has a safeguard which the 
daily press lacks. If an editor of the latter 
publishes a sensation- 
al article calculated to 
arouse ill-feeling be- 
tween two nations he 
is not specially blamed 
for not making sure 
of his data. It is part 
of an enterprising edi- 
tor’s duty to secure 
news of a stirring and 
exciting nature. It is 
different’ with the 
scientific press. If one 
is tempted to make 
known a new theory 
which lacks adequate 
foundation, it will 
soon break down; if 
he himself has _ not 
sufficiently probed it, 
others are ready to do 
so; thus is does not 
live long enough to 
do harm. Likewise 
a false .criticism of 
other’s work is soon 
disclosed and refuted. 
Luckily for science the 
tribunal of observa- 
tion and experiment, 
before which every 
statement can be tried, 
is always at hand. 
Thus while the inac- 
curate and false re- 
ports of the daily 
press do so much toward disturbing the peace’ 
and harmony of nations, all such elements 
of discord are rendered harmless as quickly as 
they appear in the scientific papers, exerting 
little or no effect upon the fraternal bonds of the 
scientific world. The understanding between 
men of science is, fortunately, proof against any 
jealousy or discord from such a source as this. 


But the most potent influence that links 
men of science together is the consciousness 
that they all serve the same mistress; loyalty 
to her—to scientific truth—is for all the 
guiding principle of their intellectual life; 
and their common loyalty is the strongest 
of all the bonds which unite them. Every- 
scientific worker, be his work ever so modest, 
is sustained by the certainty that his effort 
serves the universal progress of science. “ If 
he himself strives to be loyal, he appreciates 
the same spirit in his confréres; and the feel- 
ing that they are all laboring for a common 
end, placing the demands of science above 
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petty personal interests, unites them with a 
tie which makes them oblivious of differences 
of country and of speech.” 

The article concludes with this fine senti- 
ment: 


The brotherly spirit of science is to-day an 
assured fact, and each succeeding year serves 
only to fortify and extend it. May we not re- 
gard this as a beneficent pledge of a more com- 
prehensive brotherhood which is still to come? 
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Is science the only field of human activity in 
which truth is the highest tribunal whose judg- 
ment is to be zealously followed and unhesitat- 
ingly carried out? Is science the only sphere in 
which inaccuracy and reckless publication of 
statements before their truth is proved, are re- 
garded as sins of greater or lesser baseness? 
Are there no common interests of mankind, a 
common loyalty to which may be considered a 
bond of union between man and man, as loyalty 
to scientific truth makes all men of science 
brothers ? 





THE PYGMIES OF AFRICA. 


OF the thousands of people who visited the 

St. Louis Exposition, the vast majority 
were greatly disappointed when shown the 
group of African pygmies. They had been 
expecting to see a group of lilliputians, almost 
infinitesimal in stature. Instead the repre- 





Photograph by Elwin R. Sanborn. 


OTA BENGA. 


(The African Pygmy recently exhibited at the New 
York Zodlogical Gardens.) 


sentatives of the pygmy race proved to be 
almost five feet in height, and not at all so 
extremely petite as imagination had painted 
them. 

The confusion of the word pygmy with 
dwarf is not at all an uncommon error, even 
among the more educated classes, and because 
of the lack of acute differentiation a large 
number of people generally conceive of a pyg- 
my as a species of Tom Thumb. Mr. S. P. 
Verner, in an article in Popular Science 
Monthly for October, seeks to dispel this 
common erroneous idea, and gives some in- 
teresting information concerning this strange 
race of people. 

The word pygmy, of Greek origin, ex- 
presses the unit of measure, the ell, and was 
used by Homer, Herodotus, Heliodotus and 
Aristotle with relation to a race of men of 
whom tradition furnished account. ‘Their 
habitations were said to be confined to loca- 
tions towards the sources of the Nile. Mr. 
Verner says these pygmies or Batwa, which 
is the term most generally applied to them, 
were first found by Paul du Chaillu, the 
explorer, who discovered them in the upper 
Ogowe Basin, west Central Africa, in July, 
1863. Other explorers who found the Bat- 
wa are Schweinfurth, 1869, on the upper 
Welle, or Ubangi; Wissmann, 1886, on the 
upper Kasai; Stanley, 1888, on the upper 
Aruwimi, while Dr. Donaldson Smith lo- 
cated some south of Abyssinia. ‘They are 
also reported in German Kameruns, in 
French West Africa, on the borders of Ugan- 
da, and in the center of the Congo Basin. 
Among the explorers mentioned as having 
found the Batwa in the upper Kasai are 
Grenfell, the English missionary; Pogge and 
Wolffe, the German explorers (under the 
Congo Government), and Major Von Wiss- 
mann, who is classed only second to Stanley 
as the explorer of the Congo Basin, 
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THE BATWA DISLIKE AGRICULTURE, AND ARE 
VERY PRIMITIVE. 


In speaking of one of the Batwa the term 
Mutwa is used. Mr. Verner gives it as his 
idea that both Batwa and Mutwa are dimin- 
utives of Bantu and Muntu, which are com- 
monly used to mean people and man, respec- 
tively, in reference to a large number 
of normal inhabitants of Central Africa. 
Batwa and Mutwa would consequently 
mean little people and little man, respec- 
tively. The average stature of the Batwa is 
approximately four feet eight inches. ‘They 
are an uncultured and uncultivated race, car- 
ing neither for agriculture nor for advance- 
ment in any line. Their primitive condition 
is perhaps most evident in their undying use 
of the poisoned arrow and their lack of cen- 
tralized tribal organization. 

The plant which furnishes the leaf covering 


THE HOHENLOHE 
sd | OW I have seen three Kings in their 


nakedness, and frequently these ex- 
alted gentlemen did not make altogether a 
very good impression.” This famous re- 
mark of Prince Bismarck to Busch (March 
21, 1891) very aptly sums up the impression 
made by the publication of Prince Hohenlo- 
he’s “‘ Memoirs,” which has caused such a 
sensation in Germany. In this two-volume 
work, edited by the historian Professor Cur- 
tius and the late statesman’s younger son, 
Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, the third Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire has displayed 
as in a mirror the nakedness not only of 
kings, but of the statesmen who served them. 
It is not altogether an edifying spectacle, 
and all the world has been wondering that 
the publication of these memoirs should 
have been permitted. It is true that the 
Kaiser has forced the resignation of Prince 
Hohenlohe (from his port as district gov- 
ernor of Alsace). But the memoirs have 
been published and, while official Germany 


fulminates, the rest of the world is highly: 


entertained. 

The author of the latest series of reve- 
lations of the interior workings of that 
mighty State machine, the German Empire, 
says Mr. W. T. Stead (in the English Re- 
view of Reviews), in his comment on the 
publication, was a man well qualified by 
birth, education, training and career to act 
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for the huts of the pygmies is the same in the 
regions, widely apart though they are, explored 
alike by Stanley and Wissmann. The shape of 


‘the house—a rough hemisphere—is also the 


same. In practically every case the primitive 
culture of the pygmies is the same, wherever 
found. 


The group of Batwa exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exposition was brought from. the for- 
ests near Wissmann Falls, which is about a 
thousand miles in the interior of the conti- 
nent. This district is well populated with 
them. Mr. Verner claims the unique dis- 
tinction, in conjunction with the Rev. W. H. 
Sheppard, F. R. G. S., of having visited the 
particular settlement from which this group 
came. What will surprise most people is the 
fact that our knowledge of the exact where- 
abouts and of the habits and customs of this 
peculiar race, the Batwa, is of such recent 
origin. 


“RECOLLECTIONS.” 


as the showman of sovereigns and statesmen. 
He seems, indeed, to have been completely 
unconscious of what he was doing. Nothing 
could have been farther from his wish than 
to hold the Emperors whom he served up to 
ridicule and contempt. “ It would not do,” 
said Bismarck, “to say openly before the 
world that kings in their nakedness do not 
make altogether a very good show. It would 
be inconsistent, opposed to principle.” It is 
even doubtful whether Prince Hohenlohe 
realized that by displaying the men who wore 
crowns as they really were, with all their 
foibles and weaknesses, he was doing any- 
thing prejudicial to the institutions of Ger- 
many. And, after all, it must be admitted 
that the sovereigns come out atleast as well 
as their statesmen, and in particular the Em- 
peror William II. appears to great advan- 
tage compared with Bismarck. Prince Ho- 
henlohe appears to have had a sincere regard 
for the imperial family, whose Christian 
feeling, in times so eminently characterized 
by unbelief, causes them to appear in his eyes 
like an oasis in the desert. 

Prince Hohenlohe’s memoirs not only 
deal in the form of private letters and diaries 
with the events which led up to the founda- 
tion of the German Empire, but also con- 
tain more than two hundred pages of letters 
and entries dealing with the time when 
Prince Hohenlohe was German Ambassador 
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THE LATE PRINCE CHLODWIG VON HOHENLOHE SCHILLINGSFURST. : 


(Third Chancellor of the German Empire, the publication of whose “ Recollections” has just 
stirred all Europe.) 


in Paris (1874 to 1885). The following 
sections of the book treat of the period from 
1885 to 1894, when Prince Hohenlohe was 
Stadthalter in Alsace-Lorraine, but they also 
contain numerous accounts of visits to Berlin, 
conversations with leading royal and politi- 
cal personages there, and reflections and in- 
formation upon the general state of Europe, 
and in particular of Russia. The concluding 
portion of the book deals with the Chancel- 
lorship of Prince Hohenlohe (October 28, 
1894, to October 16, 1900), and also, but 
very briefly, with the closing period of his 
life, which terminated on July 6, Ig01. 
Dr. Curtius took five years in preparing 
these memoirs for publication. He is re- 
ported by a press interviewer as having said: 

Prince Hohenlohe himself was so accustomed 
to have intercourse with sovereigns and states- 
men that he could not look at things from the 
same standpoint as the public. The Chancellor 
was fond of writing, wrote everything. and 
wished to publish everything. Prince Alexander 
had merely respected his father’s wish. If the 
Emperor, after the publication of the first frag- 


ments, had asked Prince Alexander to suspend 
the publication of the rest he would certainly 
have done so. Prince Alexander had suppressed 
everything that might have been personally dis- 
agreeable to the Emperor. 

Prince Hohenlohe’s first great post was 
that of German Ambassador to the French 
Republic. He went to Paris three years af- 
ter the peace, and he remained there for elev- 
en years. His instructions on his appoint- 
ment in 1874 are thus reported. 

We want to keep the peace, but if the French 
go on arming so that they shall be ready in five 
years, and if they are determined to strike then, 
we will begin war in three years. 


There has been so much controversy over 
the alleged intention of the military party in 
Germany to force war on France in 1875,— 
an attempt said to have been frustrated by 
Queen Victoria and the Emperor Alexander 
I1I.—that we turn with interest to the pas- 
sages in the memoirs which touch upon this 
point. Prince Hohenlohe was summoned 
from Paris to Berlin by the Emperor, who 
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complained that Bismarck was threatening 
to resign unless he was allowed to menace 
France with war in a speech from the 
throne. Bismarck -disclaimed this interpre- 
tation of the passage, but the Emperor said 
he feared Bismarck was seeking gradually to 
drag him into war with France, but he was 
too old to go to war again. “ On this point 
I shall at some time come into contact with 
Bismarck.” 


BISMARCK ON TUNIS AND MOROCCO. 


About the Berlin Congress there is a good 
deal said, but not much that is new. Bis- 
marck told Hohenlohe that they could tell 
the French openly that they would be glad 
if France would follow her interests else- 
where, as in Tunis, West Africa, or in the 
East, and were thus restrained from casting 
her eyes at the Rhine. With regard to Mor- 
occo, Bismarck said: 


We can only rejoice when France takes pos- 
session of Morocco. She will then have plenty 
to do, and we can concede her expansion of 
territory in Africa as a substitute for Alsace. 


On October 23, 1881, Bismarck had 
said to Prince Hohenlohe at Varzin that 
Germany must wish France every success in 
Africa so that her attention might be drawn 
away from the Rhine. “So long as France 
had no allies she could not become dangerous 
for us. We should be able to beat her even 
if she had the English on her side.” Again 
at Varzin, on November 7, 1882, Bis- 
marck said that only the monarchy was dan- 
gerous in France, that Germany could al- 
ways maintain a benevolent attitude towards 
the republic, and that she could “ quietly 
look on when the English and the French 
locomotives anywhere came into collision.” 


THE RELATIONS OF RUSSIA TO GERMANY. 


The chief interest for the Germans in the 
later period of Prince Hohenlohe’s career 
lies in the light which it sheds upon the re- 
lations between Russia and Germany. The 
following passage will be read with mingled 
feelings in St. Petersburg: 


At Friedrichsruh on December 14, 1880, Bis- 
marck said that war was improbable, and he 
added the curious remark, “If there is war, it 
remains very doubtful whether at its close we 
shall be able as one of the conditions of peace to 
-insist upon Russia’s changing the principles of 
her internal administration.” Bismarck thought 
that, if Germany could only secure the first suc- 
cesses in the war, she ought at once to come to 
terms with Russia. But he also talks of a de- 
feat of Russia, which might be followed by the 
restoration of the Kingdom of Poland. All that, 
however, was very far off. 
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Afterwards Russo-German relations im- 
proved. Prince Hohenlohe went to Russia 
in 1895. He saw the Czar again in 1896 in 
Breslau. In those days the influence of 
Prince Lobanov was supreme, and the Czar, 
then a very young man, who took his ideas 
from his foreign minister, spoke in -much 
less friendly terms about England than those 
he used in later years. Prince Hohenlohe 
thus reports what he heard, on September 11, 
1895: 

The Czar said that he had written to our 
Emperor in the spring to the effect that he 
would have nothing against our making some 
acquisition in the Far East, so that we might 
have a pied-d-terre or a coaling station. I re- 
plied that the Emperor had told me so under 
seal of secrecy, whereat the Czar made a gesture 
of approval. I then mentioned the Chusan Is- 
lands, which, however, the English claimed. 
“Yes,” said the Emperor, “they always want to 
have everything for themselves. When anybody 
takes anything the English at once want to take 
much more,” and he made a gesture with his 
arm. He had just read in a newspaper that an 
Englishman .maintained that England ought to 
acquire a point a thousand miles north of Hong 
Kong. “ Mais ce serait chez-nous,” he laughing- 
ly added. As I was leaving he entrusted me 
with his best greetings to the Emperor, and add- 
ed: “ Dites d ’Empereur qu’il continue a m’écrire 
personnellement quand il aura quelque chose a 
me communiquer.” 


THE CZAR ON ENGLISH POLICY. 


On September 6 in the following year, 
when the Prince met the Czar at Breslau, 
he thus records what passed: 


According to the Czar’s view, England is to 
blame for the whole movement; both in Armenia 
and in Crete. His Majesty expressed the most 
emphatic mistrust of the policy of the English 
Government: “J’aime beaucoup l’Angleterre et 
les Anglais, qui me sont sympathiques, mais je 
me mefié de leur politique.’ He had been told 
that the English statesmen wanted to entrap him 
into agreements on the occasion of his visit. On 
my replying that the English Constitution and 
the account which English ministers had to take 
of the changes of public opinion made it im- ° 
possible to conclude treaties with England, he 
emphatically agreed with me. The Czar then 
mentioned Lobanov’s idea of obtaining security 
for the passage through the Suez Canal. On 
my mentioning that England had already guar- 
anteed this, he assented and then let the subject 
drop. The chief task he had before him, said 
the Czar, was Russian policy in the Far East and 
the completion of the Siberian Railway. Japan 
was arming fast. . But they had no money there, 
although for the present they certainly had the 
Chinese war indemnity. When this was used 
up, he did not know what they would do to 
finishing their warlike preparations. In any case, 
they would want years to do it, and before that 
time the Siberian Railway would be ready, and 
then Russia would be be in a position “de fairé 
face a toute eventualité.” 
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The End of the Bismarck Dynasty. 


In the Contemporary Review appears an 
article under this title, as a ‘“‘ supplement ” 
to one which was published by the same re- 
view in February, 1889, entitled ‘ The Bis- 
marck Dynasty.” ‘The writer of the present 
memoirs quotes the following passages in con- 
firmation of his statement made seventeen 
years ago. William II., he reminds us, came 
to the throne in 1888. For nearly two years 
he consented to reign while Bismarck ruled. 
But he very soon began to display his desire 
to emancipate himself from the tutelage of 
his Mayor of the Palace. The first great 
breach arose over the resolute refusal of the 
Emperor to tolerate the reactionary anti- 
Socialist policy of Prince Bismarck. ‘The 
writer of the Contemporary article quotes 
here from the “ Recollections ” 


“The estrangement had begun in December, 
1889, when the Chancellor opposed the Emper- 
or’s desire to take up the labor question. The 
Emperor had urged that unless the Government 
took the initiative the Reichstag,— which meant 
in this case the Socialists, the Clericals, and the 
Radicals,— would take matters in hand and the 
Government would have to follow their lead. 
The Chancellor wanted to renew the expiring 
Socialist law and, if the new Reichstag did not 
vote it, to dissolve. If disturbances ensued, Bis- 
marck meant to act energetically. The Emperor 
opposed this policy, “because,” he said, “if his 
grandfather (William I.), after a long and 


LAWYERS AND 


AS the legal profession in recent years 

suffered a loss of prestige in its rela- 
tions to public life? Such at least is a belief 
that has gained a foothold within the pro- 
fession itself, as is indicated in Mr. Edward 
M. Shepard’s address before the New 
Hampshire State Bar Association, which ap- 
pears in the November number of the Green 
Bag (Boston). Mr. Shepard, who, besides 
serving as counsel of several important cor- 
porations has for many years been conspicu- 
ous in New York politics, is convinced that 
this change in public sentiment as regards its 
attitude toward the profession is injurious 
not only to the Bar itself, but also to the 
public welfare,— that politics and govern- 
ment suffer because the part of lawyers in 
them is less prominent than formerly. 

To better this condition of affairs two 
remedies are suggested: First, there is need 
of a revival of the principles for which Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Webster, Clay, and other 
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glorious reign, had been compelled to take ac- 
tion against rioters, no one would have taken it 


amiss. But with himself, who had not yet 
achieved anything, the case was different. He 
would be taunted with having begun his reign 
by shooting down his subjects. He was quite 
ready to act, but he wanted to be able to do it 
with a good conscience after trying his best to 
remedy the legitimate grievances of the work- 
ing classes.” Bismarck had worked against the 
labor edicts of the Emperor in the Ministry, and 
he had also tried to influence diplomatists and 
foreign powers against the labor conference. 


That the. final rupture turned partly upon 
the question of Germany’s relations with 
Russia is clear from the following extract 
from Bismarck’s letter of resignation (March 


24, 1890): 


After your Majesty’s recent decisions on the 
direction of our foreign policy, as laid down in 
the confidential letter with which your Majesty 
yesterday accompanied the report of the Consul 
at Kiev, it would be impossible for me to under- 
take to carry out the instructions respecting 
foreign affairs contained therein. I should there- 
by endanger all the important results for the 
German Empire, which our foreign policy, in 
agreement with the views of your Majesty’s two 
predecessors, has for decades past under difficult 
circumstances secured in our relations with Rus- 
sia, results that have attained a significance be- 
yond all expectations great for the present and 
for the future, a circumstance which was con- 
firmed by Count Shuvalov after his return from 
St. Petersburg. 


CORPORATIONS. 


noted lawyers stood: That the true politi- 
cian or statesman can hold but one retainer, 
and that from the Government or people 
whom he serves; and, also, that in dealing 
with public questions, a lawyer must state 
his relations to corporations if their interests 
are involved. 


When, however, it has happened, as it some- 
times has, and, I am sorry to say, more often 
than we could wish, that a lawyer addressing 
the public or public officers, and assuming the 
disguise of disinterested concern for the public 
welfare, has really and truly spoken in behalf 
of undisclosed clients whose retainers were se- 
cretly in his pockets, he has done something 
which is not only inconsistent with the flawless 
integrity belonging to the true lawyer, but 
something which ought to be abhorrent to every 
right thinking man. Whether it be in execu- 
tive office or in Congress, or as a candidate, or 
upon the stump, a lawyer dealing with a public 
question in which a client who has retained him 
is interested, is bound by sheer elementary con- 
siderations of honor to frankly state his profes- 
sional relations to his client. 


























Further, because of the enormous present 
and future importance of corporations to the 


American people, because they involve far- 


reaching considerations of monopoly, taxa- 
tion, and a dangerous share in the control of 
political power and public administration, — 
“it is for lawyers as it is for no other body, 
and, among them, for those who earn any 
part of their living by serving corporate in- 
terests, to be courageously independent in 
dealing with questions of corporate reform.” 


ABOLISH CAPITALIZATION REQUIREMENTS. 


The second remedy, which is the real bur- 
den of Mr. Shepard’s message, is to abolish 
the legal requirement for a corporation to 
state the specific capitalization at the time of 
its incorporation. Indeed: 


I would permit the creation by a company of 
as many shares of its capital stock as it sees 
fit; but I would not have the law require for 
the shares any money denomination, that is to 
say, any par value. I would not have the law 
prescribe a fixed money capital, except, of 
course, as the law may, in the case of banks or 
insurance, or railroad or other companies, re- 
quire that a specific net capital be on hand as 
the condition of doing business. 


Mr. Shepard contends that it serves no 
good purpose to require the corporations to 
state the par value and number of shares into 
which the capital is divided. Demand only 
what is necessary and required for taxation 
purposes; abolish all nominal or arbitrary 
money valuation of shares. On the face of 
it, a “share” should signify no more than 
what it actually signifies, which is an aliquot 
part or share in the net assets or business of 
the corporation. ‘The legal requirements as 
they now exist, says Mr. Shepard, lead very 
commonly to fictitious capitalization and mis- 
leading statements by those who promote 
them. Abolish this legal requirement, and a 
prolific cause and source of exaggeration and 
misrepresentation will disappear. 

To the objection that a corporation should 
be compelled to state the amount of its cap- 
italization, he replies that nominal capitaliza- 
tion is not a statement of actual capital, and 
so the change suggested is not inconsistent 
with corporate obligation from time to time 
to state the actual net capital. And, since 
capitalization and net assets are often so ap- 
parently unrelated, the corporation should be 
“required from time to time to disclose by 
suitably verified and detailed statements, the 
net amount of its property.” And, to pros- 
pective investors, the corporation should be 
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compelled to give an estimate of the value 
of its shares; indeed, as far as knowledge is 
concerned, they should be “put into the 
place of the directors themselves.” 

By this reform, attention would be di- 
rected to the actual value of the shares. 
“The mere fact that the share is christened 
$100 or that the certificate bears the legend 
‘$100’ is nothing or worse than nothing.” 
Except for two or three features, contends 
Mr. Shepard, “there is no reason for hos- 
tility to corporations which really does not 
exist against partnerships.” Such being the 
case, take the public into your confidence. 
Let the “ burden be upon the investor of as- 
certaining actual value; and the reliability 
for the misrepresentation of actual value or 
facts bearing upon actual value would be 
precisely the same with respect to corporate 
property as with respect to other property.” 
And the result will be that the “ justifiable 
criticisms and much of the ignorant hostility 
and suspicion from which lawyers suffer will 
disappear.” 


Those who are competent to these great func- 
tions of modern industry need not call secrecy 
to aid them in their competition with the incom- 
petent. There are exceptions to this rule, but 
they are few. The competent man need not 
fear,— the true interests of civilization require— 
truth and the greatest possible publicity in 
every business, and especially in every business 
conducted under franchises given by public 
authority. 


Mr. Shepard’s address shows rare insight, 
and is a veritable mine of suggestions along 
the line of corporate management; yet, 
granting the validity of it all, it must be 
borne in mind that not all the just and un- 
just criticism of large industrial corporations 
is due to or even related to their par value 
capitalization. ‘Their illegal acceptance of 
rebates, their oppressive and arbitrary raising 
of the price of their products, and their un- 
lawful methods to suppress competitors,—- 
these and other equally serious charges will 
be laid at the doors of their promotors and 
representatives, and to be guilty of them will 
be just as blighting on their character and 
prestige as any other act of which they may 
have been guilty. It would be interesting in 
this connection to know just how much of 
the criticism and hostility from which the 
profession suffers is due to their corporate 
connections. Certainly the criminal lawyers 
and judges of to-day do not escape criticism. 
And that only a small percentage of our 
practising lawyers have corporation retainers 
is evident to all. 
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THE GERMAN 


ERMANY seems to have solved the 
school problem in all its phases, and to 
have found a way to educate her masses 
without any interference from dogma. 
One branch of the public school system 
has been organized for the special facili- 
tation of the mental progress of children 
who are backward, either in physical devel- 
opment affecting the senses or in mental per- 
ception. An article in a recent issue of the 
Indépendance Belge (Brussels) describes the 
need of and the benefits to be derived from 
such classes as those, formed some years ago 
in Germany, for the special instruction of 
children who are backward in their studies. 
In all countries, says the writer of this arti- 
cle, backward children suffer untold mental 
torture when left to the mercies of the public 
school. With the best will in the world a 
school-teacher cannot do away with the in- 
cipient deafness, or the naturally slow mental 
processes of his pupils. His class comprises 
many, and he cannot hold back the many for 
the benefit of one or two “ backward ” indi- 
viduals. He cannot hold up the class while 
he drills the one, two, three, or four, who 
cannot hear well enough, or who cannot form 
a mental picture quickly enough, to keep pace 
with the class. 


There are few people who visit the homes 
of children who have not noticed the plodding 
dullard, the dunce of the family, who stands 
still while his mentally or physically more fa- 
vored brothers, sisters, or playmates run on 
ahead of him, rising in the school by promotion 
after promotion, while he stands still, a humil- 
iated outcast from the best things that the child’s 
life can give. Many a useless man or woman, 
passing snail-like through life with broken spirit 
and with face close to the dust, could tell the 
tale of a school life darkened by the conscious- 
ness of an inferiority that was no fault of his 
own,—an inferiority that might have been very 
easy to counteract. It is probable that the say- 
ing “God loves a fool” sprang from the deep 
root of a spiritual conception of eternal pity. 


The Germans, continues this writer, must 
have had special inspirational enlightenment 
when they founded their “backward schools.” 
These schools are called ‘‘ Nebenklassen.” 
They were established on the principle that 
when for any reason, no matter what, a 
child cannot seize the meaning of instruction, 
that instruction ought to be explained to him 
until he can understand it, and in such a way 
that the mind is not forced. 


_It is understood in Germany that there are 
cuildren who need to have things explained to 
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So it is with the child 


them again and again. 
Try as he may, he 


who is “hard of hearing.” 
cannot hear all that is said. If he is treated 
harshly his timidity is piteous. Gradually he 
withdraws into himself and grows up notorious- 
ly inferior to his own companions. It may be 
that he lacks neither application nor intelli- 
gence; his only trouble is that he cannot hear. 
He cannot hear, he has not*heard. Therefore, 
as he is not, and has not been, able to assimi- 
late the explanatory elements, he cannot follow 
the master’s instruction when his class follows 
it. So he is considered either stupid or lazy. If 
a teacher is clear sighted and conscious of the 
meaning of his calling, he makes attempts to 
drill the mind of his backward pupil. He does 
his best to force the dullard or the so called 
laggard to the level of his class, but the result 
is bad,—bad for the teacher and bad for the 
child. Even the most conscientious teacher 
must weary over such a task, and the childish 
mind, but half awake, or the dull ear that can- 
not hear all that is said, helpless, conscious of 
the injustice of its lot, rests on its own wrongs. 

Germany has found that the only means of 
correcting imperfections is to recognize them. 
There must be a severe classification, and a 
rigidly exacting separation of inequalities, be- 
fore a school class is organized upon this 
plan. 


ATTENTION TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS. 


Eight years ago a few thoughtful people 
of Berlin began the reform of the school sys- 
tem by opening separate classes (‘‘ Neben- 
klassen”’). At the present time there are 
ten such classes. They are divided in three 
degrees of instruction, and the pupil remains 
in each degree two years. As the aim of the 
reformers is to make it possible for the teach- 
er to devote plenty of time to individual 
needs, the primary class is limited to sixteen 
pupils, the second class to eighteen, and the 
highest class to twenty. The six years’ pro- 
gram is the same as that of ordinary 
schools, but it is not followed mechanically. 
The branches taught are: The German lan- 
guage, religion, writing, arithmetic, short 
mental exercises, drawing, gymnastics, and a 
little manual work. There is also a class in 
pronunciation for the children who require 
that kind of drill. In accordance with mod- 
ern ideas, the schools are mixed as far as the 
mental teaching goes, but the boys and girls 
are separated in the classes in manual instruc- 
tion, because the manual work of men and 
women is so different. No teacher is per- 
mitted to employ a rule stupidly, as rules are 
often enforced in ordinary schools. There is 
no fixed rule for the school drill. When a 
child seems to be tired or to be losing inter- 














est in his work (either because the effort to 
hear has tired him or because his undecided 
mind cannot follow the teaching), the signal 
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to sing is given, or the signal for the gym- 
nastic exercises, or the class goes out to walk 


in the fields. 


FIVE YEARS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN HOLLAND, 
GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 


"THE Dutch Central Bureau of Statistics 
has recently published the result of its 
survey of the labor conflicts of the period be- 
tween 1901 and 1905, inclusive. Analyzing 
these figures, in an article in the Economist 
(The Hague), the editor of that Dutch re- 
view presents comparative data from the his- 
tory of the labor situation, during the same 
period, in Germany and France, which are 
valuable and interesting. 

From the figures of the Dutch Bureau 
(collected under the supervision of governs 
ment officials) it appears that, while the 
number of strikes occurring in Holland dur- 
ing 1905 was greater than that in 1904, the 
movement in itself was of less compass in the 
former than in the latter year, the number 
of persons engaged in strikes being fully 
50,000 less in 1905 than in 1904. 

These strikes during the five years here 
given involved some twenty different indus- 
tries, the larger numbers occurring in the 
building trades, the mineral and fuel indus- 
tries, the food and luxuries industries, and 
farming, in the order here given. Of the 
23.8 strikes per year, taking place in the food 
and luxuries industries, the tobacco business 
alone furnished 16.5. In the matter of dura- 
tion, the statistics show that 10.25 per cent. 
of the strikes during the period named lasted 
only one day; 22.95 per cent. terminated in 
from one to three days; 20.70 per cent. oc- 
cupied from three to seven days; 20.49 per 
cent. lasted from one to four weeks, and 
16.80 per cent. longer than a month, while 
the duration of 8.80 per cent. is unknown. 

The report also shows that the cause of 
one-third of all the strikes during each year 
was a demand for increased wages; and the 
proportion of those in which increase was 
demanded and those in which decrease of 
wages was resisted, was as 3 : I in 1902 and 
1904; as I2 : I in 1903, and as 8 : I in 1905. 
In the period given 54.72 per cent. of all 
the strikes ended in favor of the strikers, 
while they were completely defeated in 35.82 
per cent. of the strikes. In 1905 the arbitra- 


tion of the Chamber of Labor was six times 





refused by one or both sides; the Chamber 
became involved twelve times in some labor 
dispute, of which on six occasions its interven- 
tion brought about the settlement of a strike. 


The number of lockouts in I90I1 was seven; 
in 1902, fourteen; in 1903, fourteen; in 1904, sev- 
enteen, and in 1905, six. Of these only an 
average of 1.40 occurred in the building trades, 
while the industries of food and luxuries fur- 
nished 5.8. In 1905 one lockout was caused by 
the wage-question, three by the question of the 
right of union, two for other causes, not given, 
while the cause of one was unknown. Of all 
the lockouts in the past quinquennium, 25 per 
cent. were caused by the wage-question, 10.71 
per cent. by the question of the right of union; 
9.52 per cent. involved the regulation of labor, 
while 8.33 per cent: were begun to put an end 
to a strike. In 1905 three of the six lockouts 
ended in the giving in of the. employers, two 
terminated in their favor, and one was settled 
by arbitration. For the entire period 24.14 per 
cent. ended against and 43.10 per cent. in favor 
of the employers; 27.59 per cent. partly in their 
favor, while of 5.16 per cent. the result was not 
ascertained. In 1903 and 1905 not a single 
Chamber of Labor was involved in a lockout; in 
1904 this occurred four times, in three cases with 
success; in 1902 the Chambers were called in 
nine times, in three cases again successfully, 
while in 1901 such intervention occurred only 
once, and this with success. 

IN GERMANY AND FRANCE, 

The facts for Germany, as given by the 
National Labor Journal, show that the strike 
movement there, which in 1904 had already 
extended farther than ever, had still further 
increased in 1905. ‘The figures in this latter 
year, both as to the number of strikes and of 
lockouts, exceed those of any previous year 
of which official statistics were given. 

Taking from the tables given in the Econ- 
omist only the figures for 1901 and 1905, we 
find the following: 

The mining industry, during those years, was 
affected more seriously than any other, the cause 
of which is to be sought in the great strike at 
the numerous establishments along the river 
Ruhr. Of the entire number of strikes those 
of the miners furnished no less than 56.7 per 
cent. Next to these, the building trades suffered 
the most, 14.6 per cent. of the strikes belonging 
to this industry, while the metal-workers fur- 
nished only 3 per cent. of the whole. Of the 
2,403 strikes ending in 1905, those fully success- 
ful numbered 528, those partially so 917, while 
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904 entirely failed, the remaining 54 not being 


accounted for. For the entire period of the five 
years, 1901-1905, the percentages of success are 
as follows: Complete success, 22 per cent.; par- 
tial, 33.8 per cent.; unsuccessful, 44.2 per cent. 


The fact that the number of lockouts since 
1904 more than doubled, and that the num- 
ber of workers locked out was nearly five 
times as great, is ascribed to the growth of 
the employers’ organizations during more 
recent years. 


The lockouts were most numerous in manu- 
factories of machinery and implements, the 
number of those thrown out of work in these 
reaching 45.7 per cent. of the whole. Next to 
these followed the textile industries, in which 
the number locked out reached 20.4 per cent., the 
building trades with 15.9 per cent., the metal- 
workers with only 6.2 per cent., while the wood- 
workers and tailors locked out reached only 4.6 
per cent. and 3.8 per cent. respectively. Of the 
254 lockouts 65 were successful, 147 partially 
so, and 42 failed of their object. The average 
percentage for IQ0I-1905 given is: successful 
lockouts, 36.4 per cent.; partially successful, 40 
per cent.; wholly unsuccessful, 23.6 per cent. 


The strike movement in France in 1905, 
contrasted with that of Germany, was much 
less extensive than in 1904. 

The number of strikes in France during the 


year 1905 was only 830, as against 1026 in 1904, 
and the number of days lost in the former year 
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2,746,684, as against 3,934,884 in the latter year. 
The Office du Travail (Labor Bureau) gave the 
number of strikers in 1905 at 144,127 men, 22,606 
women, and 6,933 juvenile employees, engaged 


in 5,302 enterprises. In these strikes the tex- 
tile industries were most strongly affected, and 
after these the building trades, the former fur- 
nishing 130 strikes involving 25,446 strikers, the 
latter 121 strikes and 26,540 strikers. 


The questions in dispute which formed 
the causes of strikes in France seem to have 
been more varied than in the other countries 
named, as shown by the further quotation: 


Strikes for increased pay numbered 56.74 per 
cent. of the whole; against decrease of pay, 4.94 
per cent.; for shorter hours with continuance or 
increase of wages, 16.02 per cent.; for the in- 
troduction, of piece-work, 8.07 per cent.; for 
abolition of the same, 19.35 per cent.; for the 
abolition or decrease of fines, 3.13 per cent. In 
17.11 per cent. of the strikes the reinstatement of 
workmen, foremen or chefs.was demanded, and 
in 15.54 per cent. the discharge of certain work- 
men was asked. The question of the limitations 
of the number of apprentices involved 6.17 per 
cent. of the strikers, while 3.16 per cent. of the 
entire number struck because of the withholding 
of insurance premiums. Of the 830 disputes, 
486 lasted at most one week, of which 79 were 
settled within one or two days, and 145 in one 


- day or less, while the duration of 8 strikes was 


more than 100 days. The outcome of all the 
strikes in France during 1905-1906 is thus given: 
Successful, 22.91 per cent.; partially so, 39.8 per 
cent.; failed, 37.28 per cent. 





WHY ITALY SHOULD REMAIN IN THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: 
A GERMAN PLEA. 


HE eminent German philosopher . and 
publicist, Emil Paulsen, writing in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, sets forth very clearly 
and significantly the causes of Italy’s vacillat- 
ing attitude as regards the Triple Alliance. 
His object: in writing is twofold: To show 
the great difficulties under which Italy labors 
and thus induce the German public to take 
a juster view of her position, and, on the 
other hand, to have the Italians realize the 
necessity for the young monarchy’s adherence 
to the Dreibund, as the Germans and Aus- 
trians call the Triple Alliance. 

Since the Morocco Conference, last year, 
many bitter retorts have passed between the 
German and Italian press. If the tension 
which threatened the Dreibund has, as far, at 
least, as the official politics of the two coun- 
tries is concerned, relaxed, the feeling of their 
press and people is that in reality the old 
relation has changed,—that a system of 


friendships in conjunction with one of al- 
liances has been introduced in Italy, which 
may in certain contingencies prove more ef- 
fective than the old one. 

If Europe’s political system were essential- 
ly determined by Germany, France, and 
Italy, the latter, declares the writer of the 
article quoted, would undoubtedly take its 
stand with Germany. Italy is essentially a 
Mediterranean Power, and France is her 
most dangerous, and, hitherto, her most suc- 
cessful rival on the Mediterranean as well 
as in North Africa, while her interests do not 
practically clash at any point with those of 
Germany. But the latter’s alliance with 
Austria renders conditions somewhat more 


difficult. 


That Austria was once Italy’s oppressor and 
the arch-enemy of Italian unity, lives in the 
people’s memory. Trent and Triest have an 
Italian population which craves union with Italy, 

































and the opposing interests of the two Powers 
extend throughout the Adriatic and its shores. 
Still Italy could join Germany-Austria; France 
has been her more real and aggressive opponent. 
The taking of Tunis and the Republic’s attitude 
aiming to debar Italy from her nearest natural 
field of expansion in North Africa fixed Italian 
opposition to France. 


This condition of things has been greatly 
changed by the new relations between Eng- 
land and France, Herr Paulsen believes. As 
long as the two Western Powers confronted 
each other as rival foes along the Mediter- 
ranean, Italy could lean upon England, with 
her more powerful navy, as against France. 
But should England and France, in case of 
war, combine against Germany-Austria, it 
would be almost impossible for Italy to bear 
its share of the burdens in the Dreibund. 


Italy is a coast land which is defenseless 
against a superior naval Power. Her open 
towns are exposed to every attack; her railways 
are shore-railways .which may be destroyed at 
one blow. Alliance with the Continental mon- 
archies could not avert its fate. Politically, too, 
historical memories, race instincts, democratic 
sentiments, all make it more natural for Italy 
in case of a great European conflict, to join the 
Anglo-French than the Austro-German alliance. 
Such considerations would yield in acute politi- 
cal crises, but in the long run they exert a strong 
influence. The question, too, arises whether in 
the event of a great’ European conflagration, 
Italy has not more to hope from the Western 
Powers than from Germany-Austria. What 
prize of victory could the Dreibund promise? 
Secure possession in North Africa? Hardly, as 
long as England is opposed to it. Nice and 
Savoy? But they themselves-show little inclin- 
ation to return. The other side, on the contrary, 
holds out a glittering prize which makes every 
Italian’s heart beat higher—Trent and Triest; 


and in case of the disruption of the Austro- - 


Hungarian Empire, the prospect of a still greater 
prize: Italy, the heir of the House of Hapsburg 
in its position on the Adriatic and the Baltic 
Peninsula. 


Thus Italy has become vacillating not 
so much through faithlessness as through the 
force of circumstances. ' Alliances, as Bis- 
marck said, are not made for eternity. They 
do not outlive the situation which gave them 
birth. 


Italy has thus far not stepped decidedly into 
the other camp; officially, on the contrary, she 
stands firmly by the Dreitbund. And there are, 
of course, serious considerations which stand in 
the way of a change; above all, to join the 
Anglo-French entente would at once create a 
tension with Austria-Hungary. The [talia irre- 
denta would be encouraged to take every means 
to’ cut loose from Austria, and the instincts of 
thé youth and the masses, restrained with diffi- 
culty: now, would perforce have to be followed 
by.the government. But.a war with Austria for 
Trent and Triest,—the experiences of 1848 and 
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BARON VON AEHRENTHAL, THE NEW AUSTRO-HUN- 
GARIAN MINISTER: OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


(Who is regarded as the man to win back Italy for 
the Triple Alliance.) 


1866,—hold out little encouragement for Italy. 
Then Lombardy and Venetia were at stake, dis- 
pensable members of the monarchy; a war for 
the Tyrol, for communication with the sea, 
would make it necessary for Austria-Hungary to 
risk her last man, her last penny. And, besides, 
Italy in joining England and France would ex- 
perience the usual fate of the weaker ally,—in 
defeat to bear the costs, in the opposite event, to 
receive but a sparing award of victory. 

Thus, Italy’s hesitating policy is readily 
comprehensible. No sure or easy advantages 
beckon her from either side; “ rather danger, 
and, it may be, sharp conflicts to which she 
does not feel equal.” Therefore does she 
“seek peace with a burning zeal,— peace 
which will save her from taking a decisive 
stand on either side.” 

If, then, peace is the primary consideration, 
—and how, indeed, could Italy, with her 
present equipment, engage in a great war? — 
the government must strive to join the Pow- 
ers whose desire for peace and the mainte- 
nance of existing conditions in Europe is 
strongest. And, the writer thinks, the as- 
sertion rests upon good grounds that this is 
the case with Austria-Germany. Austria’s 
love of peace, at any rate, cannot be doubted. 
She is the Power, above all others, that is 
dependent upon the maintenance of existing 
political conditions. ‘The alliances of 
France, as long as she still rivets her gaze 
upon the cleft in the Vosges, have necessarily 
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an aggressive point.” An alliance of which 
Austria is a member, on the other hand, is 
necessarily defensive. ‘Therefore, the writer 
concludes, the Dreibund, with its undoubted 
aim of maintaining peace and the present 
state of things is, after all, Italy’s proper 
place in Europe’s political scheme. 
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Her going over to the opposite camp must 
be regarded as a dangerous venture. It would 
mean for France an encouragement to stretch 
out her hands for Alsace-Lorraine; for Italy, 
the resolve to arm for war for the Adriatic 
against Austria-Hungary. On the contrary, 
Italy can, if she adheres wisely and firmly to the 
Dreibund, exert a strong influence upon keeping 
back a European war. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 


HE recent expulsion from the House of 
Commons, at Westminster, of thirty 
“ Suffragettes,” or lady advocates of a more 
satisfying woman suffrage than is now legal, 
has brought forth a series of vigorous protests 
from Englishmen and Englishwomen of all 
classes. Their indignation is voiced emphat- 
ically in British magazines and newspapers. 
That these energetic feminine champions of 
greater feminine political liberty, should 
have invaded the sacred precincts of the Eng- 
lish houses of Parliament,— and tried thus 
to force the issue,— their issue— on the at- 
tention of the lawmakers, has_ shocked 
everybody,— excepting, of course, the com- 
rades of the shining group. That the law- 
makers, through their local arms of the law, 
should have permitted the arrest of eleven 
members of the group, was also shocking. 
But that these eleven ladies,— each one of 
excellent repute,— should be forced to un- 
dergo imprisonment simply because they re- 
fused to pay a fine was simply terrifying, 
and a serious menace to the liberty of the 
subject,— always, since Magna Charta, a 
live stirring theme among British people. 
Editorials and articles on this subject of 
the expulsion and imprisonment of lady agi- 
tators,— guilty, only, according to the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, of “ effervescent enthusi- 
asm,”—deal with several phases of the sit- 
uation.- Naturally, the indignation of the 
people because of the incarceration of women 
for a political offense is, first of all, vigorous- 
ly varied. More important, however, from 
the standpoint of the outer world, is the en- 
couraging attitude of not a-few editors, 
writers and public men toward the woman- 
suffrage proposition as a needed reform. The 
belief is evidently widespread that victory to 
the full extent of the demands now made is 
not nearly so far away as antagonists of the 
idea prefer to imagine and believe. 
The Labour Leader, an English newspa- 


per, now exceptionally prominent and influ- 
ential because of labor voting strength in 
the present parliament, said, in a recent is- 
sue, commenting on the Westminster epi- 
sode: 

_It is undeniable that the new woman’s agita- 
tion has deeply impressed the mind and imagi- 
nation of the country. The changed feeling 
toward this movement is clearly reflected in the 
press. Liberal and Conservative editors alike 
admit that the enfranchisement of women is 
rapidly coming within the sphere of practical 
politics, and the decision of the Labor party in 
Parliament, to make this one of their leading 
questions for next session is a good omen for 
the woman’s cause. 

Philip Snowden, a well-known, influen- 
tial member of the House of Commons, re- 
marked, on a recent occasion, in addressing 
a delegation of Suffragettes: 

I feel confident that during the lifetime of 
the present government the suffrage will be ex- 
tended to women, but how soon depends entire- 
ly on the persistency of your exertion. 

Another member of the House, Walter 
Maclaren, in speaking’ of the attitude of 
the Commons toward this suffrage reform 
movement, observed: 


At least four hundred members of Parlia- 
ment are pledged in favor of woman suffrage. 
That does not mean that two hundred and sev- 
enty are against it. In fact, I do not believe you 
would get fifty members to go to the lobby 
against the motion for woman suffrage. 


DEMANDS OF THE “ SUFFRAGETTES.” 


In the British magazines, the expulsion 
incident has reviewed the timeliness of such 
topics as deal broadly with the general sub- 
ject of feminine fitness for participation in 
parliamentary franchise privileges. Under 
the pseudonym of “ Ignota,” a lady writing 
in the Westminster Review for November, 
presents in vigorous and telling language, 
“The Case for the Immediate Enfranchise- 
ment of the Women of the United King- 
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THE “ SUFFRAGETTE ” DIVERSION IN THE LOBBY OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(The arrest of woman suffragists for disturbing Parliamentary proceedings, as seen by the artist of 
; the London Graphic.) 


dom.” After pointing out that “some of 
us” have been “working hard for forty 
years” to secure for women “the restitu- 
tion of their ancient political rights,” the 
writer says that she “ shares to the full the 
indignation of those brave younger spirits 
who are resolved that this great act of hu- 
man, national and social justice (enfranchise- 
ment of women) shall no longer be delayed 
in the interests of political parties, or to suit 
the personal convenience of party leaders.” 
Then, continuing: . 


We demand our immediate enfranchisement 


on the same terms as men: 

(1) Because we have, by long and painful 
experience, proved the absolute impossibility of 
securing any further redress of the many legal 
wrongs from which we still suffer, and because 
we fully realize the great danger of further 
careless, mischievous, and unjust legislation, 
gravely imperilling the well-being of women. | 

(2) Because the equal citizenship of women is 
essential to the growth and development in men 
of the sense of social and political justice. 

(3) Because the enfranchisement of the 
women of Great Britain and Ireland will hasten 


the enfranchisement of the women of all civil- 
ized nations, and will thus lead to the develop- 
ment of a higher social and political morality 
all the world over. 

After mentioning the victories of Scottish 
women in their fight for municipal rights, 
and the encouragement thus afforded to the 
women of England and Wales, when, in 
1869, they fought for and won the resti- 
tution of the municipal vote, Ignota, re- 
viewing the outcome of various legislative 
enactments intended to improve the condi- 
tion of women under the law, remarks, caus- 
tically: 

_ The net result of all this tinkering legislation 
is that, for all local administrative purposes, 
women in Ireland and Scotland, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, vote on precisely the same 
terms as men, but throughout England and 
Wales women do not possess the owner, lodger, 
or service franchises, whilst married women 
may not vote for borough or county councils. 
unless they are fortunate enough to live within 
the county of London, where they are em- 
powered to vote for the county council and the 


borough councils. ore 
With regard to the eligibility of women to 
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public offices and to membership of local ad- 
ministrative bodies, it would appear to the plain- 
est common-sense that in a country which since 
the Norman Conquest has been ruled by five 
Queens Regnant, the exclusion of a woman from 
public office on the sole ground of her sex, no 
matter how great her fitness for its duties, is an 
absurd barbarism. 


Referring to an appeal to the courts by 
Mr. Beresford Hope, who, in 1888, was de- 
feated at the polls by Lady Sandhurst for 
membership of the London County Council, 
the writer points out: 


On this occasion the late Lord Esher, then 
Master of the Rolls, gave utterance to the as- 
tounding dictum, “I take it that neither by the 
common law nor by the Constitution of this 
country, from the beginning of the common 
law until now, can a woman be entitled to ex- 
ercise any public function.” Yet at the very 
time Lord Esher spoke, women were acting .as 
overseers, waywardens, churchwardens, poor law 
guardians, and members of school boards, which 
can scarcely be considered private functions, to 
say nothing of the fact that he himself exercised 
his judicial office by virtue of the authority of 
a female sovereign! 

In the same issue of the Westminster Re- 
view, Frederick Thoresby, on “ Woman and 
Woman Suffrage,” starts out by remarking 
that according to the old adage: “If man 
be scratched the savage will appear,” but he 
-adds, “as compensation, we can all agree 
that if you get through woman’s superficiali- 
ties you will find the Saint.” That is, man 
and woman 


stand for the two elementary forces at work in 
the development and evolution of our national 
life, and mankind generally. These forces are 
known by many names, such as for instance, 
might and right, the real and the ideal, the sel- 
fish and the unselfish. Man alone may be ex- 
pected to secure from a merely physical and 
individualistic standpoint the survival of the 
fit, but if woman is taken into partnership in 
the management of our everyday world, all that 
she stands for, namely, purity, sweetness, and 
gentleness, will ensure, in our asneiie struggle, 
the survival of the best. 


Mr. Thoresby believes that, for the rea- 
son just given, all who admit woman’s puri- 
fying, sympathetic and considerate mission, 
and who have the best and permanent inter- 
ests of the British nation at heart should 
strenuously support Female Suffrage now 
that it has become a practical question. 


At any rate, as the matter has ceased to be 
merely academical, mere man will have to make 
up his mind as to whether he will support or 
oppose it, always provided there really is a con- 
siderable proportion of the community convinced 
that the reading by a woman of a pamphlet on 
Education, Sanitation, or the Housing Question, 
or her occasional attendance at a political meet- 


only seven occupations open to women. 
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ing, or her right to still more occasionally cast 
a vote, will either wreck the home-life of the 
nation, prevent woman from giving birth to 
healthy children, or cause her to cease to be the 
helpmate and the inspiration of man. If there 
is such a large number of men holding such 
views, is it too ridiculous to suggest: that as a 
matter of fact the very opposite is more likely, 
and indeed, has been the natural result of giving 
woman a vote? 


In London women vote in all elections 
except for representatives. Indirectly they 
vote for members of the House of Lords. 
In Russia, women, as householders, vote for 
all elective offices and on local matters. In 
Germany, Austria and Italy, women have 
proxy votes on local and even general mat- 
ters. 

The results of agitation in England, thus 
far, for greater. legal privileges for women, 
have been modifications of the property laws, 
1882 and 1893. Employment of women, 
too, in useful occupations, is much more 
general, and, usually, is found to be satisfac- 
tory. Results in the United States have been 
numérous and important. In the first half 
of the 19th century, for example, there were 
To- 
day, there are more than three hundred hon- 
est ways in which women can and do earn 
a living. State laws, in many States, have 
been liberally modified in order to give mar- 
ried women greater control of their own 
property and other privileges. Petitions, 
persistently presented in person by leading 
women in States and Territories, have won 
for the women of such States and Territories 
the privileges they now enjoy. The thinking 
men of England,— or at least a substantial 
percentage of them, judging from the maga- 
zine and press opinions, do not serioualy 
blame the women who, the other day, in 
vaded the rights of Parliament. Their 
is, in a general way, that as the crisis had to 
come,— and that is admitted,— it was just 
as well to emphasize conditions and reveal 
the exact truth. 


How They Solve the Problem in France 


In France, women teachers vote for 
Boards of Education. Since 1898, women in 
commerce vote for judges of tribunals of 
commerce. 

“ Féminisme in France” is the subject of 
an interesting survey by Mr. Charles Daw- 
barn, in the Nineteenth Century. He says: 


The woman’s movement is characteristic of 
the times. Its influence is felt all over Europe, 
even in conservative Turkey. In France and in 








England it has followed much the same course 
and exhibited much the same phenomena. Yet 
the differences in the two cases are essential. 
The most striking is due to the fact that in 
France there are no distinguished persons to 
head the movement. It springs from the middle 
and lower classes, and is the outcome of the 
efforts of a group of enlightened women who, 
having freed themselves from the prejudices that 
hedge about their sex, have crowned their eman- 
cipation by claiming the vote. The femme du 
monde, the woman of fashion, holds resolutely 
aloof. There are no aristocratic names associ- 
ated, as in England, with the claim of women to 
political and social rights. 


_ The woman’s movement, he says, goes 
hand in hand with Socialism in France. The 
Labor movement is tinctured with the most 
intense conservatism towards woman. Nev- 
ertheless, the woman’s movement has made 
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astonishing progress in practical directions. 
It is almost impossible to take up a journal, a 
review, or a novel without finding some 
reference to this new agitation. 


The narrow round of domestic life, though 
it may still satisfy the majority, is insuf- 
ficient for an intellectual élite. Women plead 
at the bar, practice medicine, write and edit 
newspapers. The sex is conquering a new place 
for itself in the world of art; it has obtained 
amongst others the privilege of competing for 
the Prix de Rome. It is astonishing that, not- 
withstanding this great advance in education and 
opportunity, woman in a political sense is al- 
most where she was in Roman times. Roman 
law is, of course, the basis of the Napoleonic 
code. According to statistics, half the 
work of France is performed by women. Their 
advent, therefore, to the ballot-box would be 
fraught, surely, with surprising changes. 





THE READING HABIT IN 


OBSERVATION of the reading habit as 

manifested in different parts of the 
United States will furnish some valuable 
sidelights upon the new science of mental 
ethnology. It is as yet too early to announce 
anything so definite as a law. It is, however, 
safe to assert that some necessary relation 
exists between specific mental “ varieties ” of 
a population and their reading habits. A 
necessary relation also exists between the ex- 
tent of that habit and the number of persons 
of eminence. These are the dicta of a patient 
investigator, Mr. Gustave Michaud, who 
contributes to the new Putnam’s Monthly, 
an article on this general subject. Migra- 
tion, Mr. Michaud holds, plays the most 
important part in the production of new men- 
tal varieties, which are “ strongly marked in 
many parts of our land.” A comparison of 
New England with the Western States, into 
which her sons have gone, is very significant. 
New England was “settled mainly by high- 
thinking idealists, who abandoned comfort 
and part of their earthly possessions in order 
to enjoy religious freedom.” Later, some of 
these gave up their religious and educational 
advantages in order to improve their condi- 
= through gaining possession of a fertile 
soil. 


The result of the two migrations, undertaken 
for motives so widely different, was the separa- 
tion of our people into two ethnic varieties which 
insensibly merge one into the other: In the West, 
a vigorous stock, the essence of energy, people 
whose fathers have pushed West as far as they 
could, and whose sons are now called back East 


THE UNITED STATES. 


wherever “push” is the valued quality. In 
New England, a highly intellectual race, sensi- 
tive and tinged with the neurotism or “ degener- 
acy” which the departure of the robust always 
induces. It is the race which has given the na- 
tion its poets, which does now much of its ab- 
stract thinking, nearly all its dreaming. 


The accompanying map shows the extent 
of the “reading habit” per State for the 
year 1903. ‘The figures shown were ob- 
tained by dividing the number of books 
which public, school and society libraries is- 
sued by the total population. Although 
based on figures taken from the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and therefore, accurate, the comparison is 
only limited in its scope, since the statistics 
do not take into consideration books consult- 
ed or read in reading-rooms. 

The reading habit is more pronounced in New 
England than in any other section of our coun- 
try,—such is the first fact taught by the map. 


In New England, taken as a whole, 100 persons 
drew from libraries an average of 243 books in 


1903. The nearest approach to that number is 
found in California (207 books). New York 
comes next with only 155 books. All other 


States fall far behind these numbers. The pre- 
ponderance of New England in that matter is 


_the logical sequence of its intellectual hegemony. 


The map shows another fact,— the existence, in 
the Far West, of three States, California, Mon- 
tana, and Colorado, in which the reading habit 
is by far more general than in the neighboring 
States. Close examination reveals but one com- 
mon feature in their population; the three States 
were settled mainly by people who were dissatis- 
fied with farming and other slow, though com- 
paratively safe, ways of making a fortune,— 
people whose imagination had readily responded 
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to the marvellous stories which are circulated 
whenever extensive gold fields are discovered. 
Is there any connection between a vivid imagi- 
nation and the reading habit? Whatever be the 
answer which wil! one day be given to the query, 
we may well note that our experience in that 
matter is nqt unique. In those British posses- 
sions, the settlement of which was brought about 
by the discovery of gold, the reading habit has 
grown to an extent not only unparalleled in 
other colonies, but-even greater than in the 
metropolis. A region settled by much the same 
ethnic element which settled early in California, 
and which comes next to that State in the world 
gold output, Victoria,— boasted, as early as 
1890, of having one public library to every 4,800 
of population, as against.one in every 277,000 in 
the United Kingdom. In the United States, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and the District of Columbia, 
are the only States which can show now so fav- 
orable a rate. 


No constant relation can be observed be- 
tween the birth-rate of genius and talent, per 
State, and the number or equipment of edu- 
cational institutions. “‘ The latter feature, in 
the United States, seems to depend more on 
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the prosperity of communities than on the 
ethnic character of their members.” But 
there seems to be a “ relation between the 
extent. of the reading habit and the present 
birth-rate of men and women of genius of all 
degrees.” The writer of the article says in 
conclusion : 


From the standpoint of mental ethnology, New 
England is as different from the rest of the 


-United States as Brittany or Provence from the 


rest of France, Piedmont from the rest of Italy, 
Bavaria from the rest of ‘Germany. But the 
mental characteristics of the New Englander are 
not those of the Alpine or Mediterranean races. 
Some are exaggerated Baltic traits. Some are 
peculiar to New England. Those features the 
existence of which can be scientifically proved 
and the extent of which can be readily measured 
are a high birth-rate of genius, a passion for 
reading, a high divorce rate, a low natality, a 
high death-rate from diseases of the nervous 
system. The correlation between some of these 
traits is obvious. Between others it is obscure. 
But we must remember that mental ethnology is 
a science born yesterday. To-day it gathers 
facts. To-morrow it will compare these and 
from them derive laws, 


SOME IMPROVED METHODS OF ILLUMINATION. 


ANY have been the attempts to im- 
prove the character of the light pro- 

duced by the Cooper-Hewitt mercury-vapor 
lamp. Its economy is remarkable. ‘Taking 
into account the amount of light produced 
through the employment of a given horse 
power, there is “lots of it, such as it is.” 
Yet the lack of red tints,— or, as the physi- 
cists say, of vibrations of greater amplitude, 
— has prevented its more general adoption. 
Bright red objects, such as sealing-wax, ap- 
pear chocolate-brown instead of vermilion; 
the human skin appears of a ghastly greenish 
color, etc. It is of course of no use to en- 
close the light in red glass bulbs or tubes, 
for such tinted glass does not produce red 
rays: It merely absorbs those that are not 
red. In this case it would only weaken the 
light by depriving it of some of its non-red 
constituents, without substituting any others. 
The characteristic tints of the mercury-vapor 
light,— the characteristic bright lines of its 
spectrum,— are one that is violet-blue, one 
that is yellow and two that are orange. To 
introduce a red constituent, with greater 
wave-length than any of these, is the prob- 
lem. One scheme has been to construct the 
bulbs, or tubes, of fluorescent glass, for the 
wave-lengths of light are somewhat increased 


by passage through this material. Another 
has been to introduce into the mercury-vapor 
lamp, or to use in conjunction with it, other 
lights especially rich in the red tints. But 
these schemes cut down the efficiency which 
was the particular virtue of the Cooper- 
Hewitt lamp, and deprived it of its advan- 
tage over other methods of illumination. 
According to the Electrotechnishe Zeit- 
schrift, the difficulty has actually been over- 
come through the employment of the vapor 
of an amalgam of mercury with certain other 
metals, in place of the vapor of mercury it- 
self. Thus, when the lamp contains an 
amalgam of zinc and mercury in the propor- 
tion of 100 : 30, respectively, by weight, the 
presence of the zinc introduces several blue 
and green tints and, much more important 
than these, a strong red. The resulting 
light approximates daylight in giving their 
proper values to colored objects upon which 
it falls. Thus, sealing-wax once more ap- 
pears red, and human skin of a more attrac- 
tive color. Finding, however, that the yel- 
low tints were too weak in proportion to the 
blues, greens, oranges and red, Gehrke and 
von Baeyer add a trace of sodium to the 
amalgam to bring the intensity of the yellow 
to a par with the others. Finally, to prevent 
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the destruction of the tubes through the un- 
equal rates of expansion of the amalgam and 
the glass, a little metallic bismuth is added 
to the former: The amalgam becomes then 
more easily fusible and its rate of expansion 
with heat more nearly the same as that of 
glass. 

The intensity of the light. produced by 
burning acetylene gas is now well known. 
The adoption of the light for purposes of 
general illumination, as well as for carriage 
and automobile lamps, etc., has of course 
led to the introduction of acetylene genera- 
tors of many patterns, and, in some cases, at 
least, comparatively simple and safe. It is 
therefore only natural that those who have 
constantly to make use of “ calcium lights ” 
have sought for a method by which an oxy- 
acetylene burner could be substituted for the 
ordinary oxy-hydrogen lamp. The difficulty 
lies in the intense heat produced. Lime or 
magnesia cylinders such as are in common 
use, melt in the oxy-acetylene flame. To 
rotate the cylinder with speed sufficient to 
prevent its destruction, results in the produc- 
tion of an uneven light. Resort has been 
had, therefore, to cylinders composed of the 
rare earths such as are used in the manu- 
facture of Welsbach mantles. ‘These have 
the necessary resistant quality. With a lamp 
consuming 50 litres,— about one and two- 
thirds cubic feet,— of acetylene gas per hour, 


THE COOPER-HEWITT LIGHT. 


a light of about 1,500 candle power is thus 
obtained. In the Journal de Physique,, Prof. 
D’Arsonval has recently described an ap- 
paratus capable of yielding oxygen in any 
required quantity, and as it may be needed. 
Provided with such gas-generators as this, 
and one of those in common use for acetylene, 
the stereopticon manipulator may be saved 
much of the inconvenience unavoidable 
where gas-cylinders must be transported from 
place to place, 


‘SENSATIONS THAT ACCOMPANY BALLOONING. 


ROBABLY every one who has never 
been up in a balloon has wondered what 
the experience might be like. A successful 
American aeronaut, Dr. Julian P. Thomas, 
writes entertainingly in the December Cos- 
mopolitan of the wishes. and ambitions that 
have led him to ascend twelve thousand feet 
in the air, and of the sights that rewarded 
his daring achievements. 

Dr. Thomas, it should be stated, is the 
proud possessor of the largest balloon in 
America, Nirvana, which has a gas-bag with 
a capacity of 60,000 cubic feet, is 47 feet in 
diameter when inflated, and stands 60 feet 
high when ready for an ascent. 

For the balloonist the first great sensa- 
tion, we are told, is one of losing that which 
is disturbing, as the world recedes. 


The discordant noises, the shrieking of 
whistles, the harsh cheers of the crowd, all of 


which generally attend an ascension, die down 
and, becoming fainter and fainter, finally end in 
a noiseless peace which those who have always 
stayed on the: earth cannot appreciate. 

There is:no fear as one sees the earth reced- 
ing from under the balloon,— at least there was 
none with me. At the height of a few hundred 
feet a sense of tranquility comes over one, and 
actual happiness, which increases with the dis- 
tance from the earth, begins.to be felt. The at- 
mospheric pressure which the man on the earth 
is all the time enduring diminishes as the bal- 
loon rises. in the air. Physical and mental ex- 
hilaration follows. The muscles seem harder, 
the heart beats with more ease, and there is 
a sense of lightness and freedom that cannot be 
easily described. At the same time there is an 
awakening of the mentality. The senses are 
keener. Perception is increased; one thinks 
more quickly, and the thoughts are more ex- 
alted. The amount of nervous energy which one 
expends while in the air is enormous. It is not 
appreciated, of course, until the earth is reached 
again. But then the effects are severe and often 
lasting. 













SHADOW CAST BY DR. THOMAS’ BALLOON ON 
LONG ISLAND FARM. 
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A 


LOST IN A FOG. 


One of the strangest sensations that the 
balloonist experiences, says Dr. Thomas, is 
that of being lost in a fog. 


The absolute separation which one feels at 
that time cannot be duplicated in any other hu- 
man experience. At such a time there is no 
calculating of position. The statoscope tells 
whether the balloon is rising or falling, but be- 
yond that there is no way. of knowing east or 
west, north or south. When one can see, the: 
drag rope, extending three hundred feet below 
the car, will tell by its swaying which way the 
balloon is proceeding. But in a fog this, of 
course, cannot be seen. The knowledge of the: 
direction in which a balloon is drifting is of ex- 
treme importance to those who are in it. 

The sea is the great danger of the aeronaut. 
It is the one dread thing that is always before: 
him. The peril of being blown out over the 
ocean or other large body of water is ever in his: 
mind, and he is constantly calculating his posi- 
tion with this thought in view. To be lost in a. 
fog, then, exposes him to his greatest enemy. 


Yet even when the conviction comes that: 
below the fog is water it is accepted with 
perfect composure. Dr. Thomas describes: 
the feeling as something like that which a 
man must experience in eating just before he: 
is hung. 

ENCOUNTERING STORMS ALOFT. 

But far more wonderful than the fog or the 
loveliness of the cloudland which looks like 
great white mountains floating around in space, 
and more impressive even than the broad ex- 


panse of land on a clear and sunny day, is the 
storm. To be in the lightning, to have it above 


‘and below, to hear the thunder crash about me, 


to see the clouds condense and the moisture 
gather on the bag of the balloon and fall down 
the sides until it was a perfect spout, pouring 
down on my head,—this was an experience I 
once had that lasted for fourteen and a half 
hours. The storm was so grand that in its hor- 
ror it failed to terrorize. The lightning was 
not forked nor in streaks; there would simply be 
an opening up of blue flame which. extended 
on all sides and cannot be described by anything 
except the old-fashioned idea of hell. The elec- 
tricity was so prevalent that the ropes snapped 
as I touched them. Yet the very fact that I was 
immediately in the storm with the lightning com- 
pletely surrounding me, prevented the gas-bag 
from exploding, as it would have done had a 
match been touched to it. 

But it is neither in the storm nor in the un- 
usual manifestations of the forces of the air that 
the real pleasure of a balloon trip is found. It 
is, rather, in the sailing over the earth where the 
city and ‘the country can be seen as a bird sees 
them, watching the rivers that look like threads 
and the mountains that are mere playthings be- 
low, and being in a way a master of space as 
man in all the ages has not been. And this is 
the exquisite joy of the balloonist, that he can 
claim to have found a sport with — none 
other. can compare, 
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LYNCHING AND THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


HAT the administration of criminal law 
in many parts of our country operates 
in practice to protect the criminal rather than 
the public is a rapidly growing conviction. 
Statistics show that during the last fifteen 
years the number of annual homicides has 
increased from 3,000 to about 10,000, and 
that at the present time only about one mur- 
derer in seventy-four suffers capital punish- 
ment. Writing from the view-point of a 
professor of political science, James W. Gar- 
ner, of the University of Illinois, shows in 
the November number of the South Atlantic 
Quarterly that lack of respect for law and 
authority accounts largely for the lawless 
spirit which is now sweeping over the 
country. 

The author cites the recent lynching of a 
white man in Louisiana by the friends of the 
victim who was murdered, “ because after 
a delay of two years and three months the 
case had reached a point where it was to be 
disposed of on a mere technicality without 
reference to the question of the guilt or the 
innocence of the accused.” ‘The experience 
of England and other countries where the 
criminal is quickly brought to trial shows 
that swiftness of action as well as certainty 
of punishment have a deterrent effect upon 
crime. 


Few things are more calculated to try the 
patience or vex the soul of one who watches 
the procedure of a criminal trial than the inter- 
minable delays wnich usually mark its progress 
from the first to ihe last stage of the act. First 
of all, there is the usual delay in bringing the 
case to trial_—it is seldom less than three 
months, and frequently as much as a year..... 
After the case is called, days and sometimes 
weeks are consumed in panelling the jury. Re- 
cently in Chicago eight weeks were consumed 
in selecting a jury to try a notorious labor 
union “ slugger,’ the cost to the State aggre- 
gating about twenty thousand dollars. ... . 
The selection of the jury, however, is usually 
fast sailing compared with the progress of the 
trial thereafter. Every step is hedged about 
with technicalities, many of which to the lay- 
man mean nothing, and all of which are de- 
signed to provide loop-holes of .escape for the 
protection of criminals rather than to protect 
society against murderers. 


Surely, it is strange that with a system of 
jurisprudence founded on that of England, 
and with a procedure essentially the same, 
the administration of justice in American 
States should be attended by so much greater 
delay and uncertainty. Justice Brown, re- 
cently retired from the United States Su- 


preme Court, declares that our criminal 
courts are all wrong, and that, so far as the 
administration of criminal justice is con- 
cerned, we are generations behind England. 
Only a few weeks ago, he is reported as 
saying: 

One who has watched day by day the prac- 
tical administration of justice in an English 
court cannot but be struck by the celerity, accu- 
racy and disregard of mere technicalities with 
which business is transacted. One is irresist- 
ably impelled to ask himself why it is that with 
the reputation of Americans for the doing of 
everything, from the building of bridges over 
the Nile, or battleships for Russia and Japan 
.... a court in conservative old England will 
dispose of a half dozen jury cases in the time 
that would be required here in dispatching one. 

The cause is not far to seek. It lies in the 
close confinement of counsel to the question at 
issue and the prompt interposition of the court 
to prevent delay. The trial is conducted by 
men trained for that special purpose, whose in- 
terest is to expedite it and not prolong it. No 
time is wasted in immaterial matters. Objec- 
tions to testimony are discouraged, and almost 
never made the subject of exception. Mere 
oratory is at a discount, and new trials are rare- 
ly granted. 


Another obstacle to the efficient adminis- 
tration of the criminal law in the United 
States to-day is the jury system. There is a 
general feeling that the jury has been exalted 
at the expense of the judge. Apparently, the 
restoration to the judge of some of the power 
he has in England is necessary if unanimity 
of verdict is to be secured. To-day, no Eu- 
ropean country requires unanimity of verdict. 
German laws require the concurrence of only 
eight jurors out of twelve. In France a bare 
majority suffices. 

The right of appeal is also abused. No 
English or European court would think of 
allowing a new trial to a man convicted by 
the unanimous verdict of a jury simply be- 
cause of some technicality. When petition 
is made for a new trial, the overtowering 
question should be the justice of the decision 
of the lower court, and not whether there 
was a technical error in the proceedings. 
Too often does the American judge exalt 
matters of procedure over those of substance. 

If we are to preserve our institutions, if 
we are to dwell in peace and security, justice 
must be administered with greater swiftness 
of action and certainty of punishment. Evi- 


dences of an alarming: decrease in the popu- 
lar confidence in the administration of justice 
and an increase of the lawless spirit are seen 
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on every hand. Every year, more criminals 
are ‘‘ executed” by mobs than in accordance 
with due process of law. And upon the 
bench and bar rests no higher duty than to 
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use all their influence “to restore the sys- 
tem of criminal jurisprudence to the plane 
which it occupies in other Anglo-Saxon 
countries.” 


AMERICAN NOVELISTS AND REFORM FROM A 
FRENCH VIEWPOINT. 


66 A MERICA is, at the moment, in the 

throes of an all-around domestic up- 
heaval. ‘ And,— startling omen! — the pres- 
tige of her millionaires, hitherto sacrosanct, 
has suffered most in the general collapse that 
has resulted.” Beginning with these words, 
M. Henry Davray, the contributor of a pa- 
per to La Revue (Paris) on “ The Literary 
Movement in America,” proceeds to point the 
truth of this assertion, by a wholesale refer- 
ence to the forces that have brought about 
what he terms, in effect, a recrudescence of 
that lofty moral worth which characterized 
the America of the Puritan pioneers. ‘The 
novel, he asserts, has been the most power- 
ful factor in the purifying of American pub- 
lic life, Churchill, Sinclair and Owen Wis- 
ter being the high priests of the crusade in 
its literary form, while Thomas W. Lawson, 
of Boston, Lincoln Steffens and Miss Tar- 
bell have all three played a Herculean part 
in the great Augean cleaning movement. 
Above all, thinks M. Davray, President 
Roosevelt has again shown his unerring sense 
of the real inwardness of things, by applying 
to the situation, the apposite legend of the 
“ Muck-rake.” Says M. Davray: 


The word muck-raker has, in the sense in 
which Americans use it, nothing dishonorable 
in its application. On the contrary, one might 
apply it without irreverence to Roosevelt him- 
self, since he is in truth, the real originator of 
the movement that stands for a higher standard 
of morality in all walks of life. Owing to his 
influence, exertion and personal example, it is 
becoming daily more difficult for lawless mag- 
nates to circumvent the laws or suborn its ad- 
ministrators. . . . . To the wielders of the pen 
must go, however, the merit of telling the un- 
thinking masses the whole truth about the con- 
ditions under which they are being governed. 
One of the most popular of these is Winston 
Churchill, who shows in “ Coniston,” by what 
shameless disregard of human right the State 
of New Hampshire came to fall under the iron 
heel of the railroad companies. Mr. Churchill 
has come into prominence with a- series of 
novels illustrative of the history of the United 
States, and though that history is, in its domestic 


aspect, made up of minor events much exag- 
gerated and which, in the annals of older coun- 
tries, would count for little, the young writer’s 
work is good in that it will enable future his- 
torians to realize for educative purposes the 
customs of a comparatively new country. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Churchill should risk 
compromising his literary future by engaging 
in politics. 


The work of Mr. Sinclair is already well 
known to Frenchmen by his work: entitled 
“The Poisoners of Chicago” (‘The 
Jungle.” ) 

Also a youth, he may be termed a muck-raker 
in spite of himself. His realism is of a much 
more terrible type than the most repulsive real- 
ism of Zola. Its object is a purely socialistic 
one and Mr. Sinclair proposes to put his Social- 
ism into practice by founding a communistic 
colony near New York. Despite the phenom- 
enal sale of his novel, America has, neverthe- 
less, not received his Socialistic theories with 
much fervor. In my opinion, Mr. _ Sinclair 
aimed at the brain and heart of his readers, but 
owing to the fact that his method was neither 
sufficiently facile nor subtle, succeeded only in 
reaching the people’s stomach 


Miss Van Vorst has succeeded in portray- 
ing a type of American almost unknown to 
Europeans, in her “ Sin of George Warren- 
er,” namely, the unambitious inhabitant of 
New Jersey and the suburbs of Manhattan 
Island. 


In these localities dwells the “ commuter’ 
who holds a clerical position in a New York 
corporation, or is-otherwise engaged in business 
at a moderate, but safe, salary. Miss Van 
Vorst’s pictures of this type of American life 
are well conceived. If we can believe a certain 
variety of American novel, the literary value of 
which is, by the way, open to discussion, high 
society in New York is at once guilty of the 
most heinous private vice and of the most com- 
monplace immorality. The multi-millionaires 
are not all- saints, it would seem. Indeed, the 


, 


‘poor plutocrat is now the target of all-expansive 


animosities. Mr. Owen Wister in his “ Lady 
Baltimore,” has well termed him “ our low class 
millionaire.” His shamelessness and rapacity 
are being attacked on all sides and his days of 
dignity and ease appear to be duly labelled for 
excision. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF PEOPLES AND PLACES. 


During his recent visit to the United States, 
Mr. Homer B. Hulbert, editor of the Korea Re- 
view and author of “The History of Korea,” 
“A Search for the Siberian Klondike,” and 
other books, arranged for the publication of his 
most ambitious effort, which he has entitled 
“The Passing of Korea.” This work has just 
been brought out by Doubleday, Page & Co. in 
a large, finely printed volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, illustrated with full-page pictures in 
tint, almost all from photographs taken by the 
author himself. Mr. Hulbert, whose knowledge 
of Korea and the Korean people is of the most 
detailed, intimate sort, believes that the Western 
world should know more about a country and a 
people that have been “ frequently maligned and 
seldom appreciated.” The Koreans, he declares, 
are “neither good merchants, like the Chinese, 
nor good fighters, like the Japanese,” and yet 
they are_far more like Anglo-Saxons in tem- 
perament than either, and they are by far the 
pleasantest people in the Far East to live 
amongst. Their failings are such as follow in 
the wake of ignorance everywhere, and the bet- 
tering of their opportunities will bring swift 
betterment of their conditions. Mr. Hulbert be- 
lieves that in our diplomatic history we have not 
been free from criminal indifference to wrong 
perpetrated upon the Korean people. He does 
not show very much friendliness to Japan in her 
treatment of the Koreans, who, he believes, 
only need education to be aroused to the point 
of asserting their independence. Americans 
ought to help in this movement, Mr. Hulbert 
believes, since “there is no other place in the 
world where money invested in education will 
bring larger, surer, or more beneficent results.” 

In “The Story of the Nations” series Put- 
nams have just brought out a revised edition of 
Dr. David Murray’s “Japan,” complete and 
amended, bringing the history down to the close 
of 1905, with the provisions of the Portsmouth 
treaty included and several supplementary chap- 
ters by Baron Kaneko. Dr. Murray, who was 
Superintendent of Education in Japan and ad- 
viser to the Ministry of Education from 1873 to 
1879, died last year, and the present work was 
completed by Mr. Albert White Vorse. 

Anatole Le Braz’s “Au Pays des Pardons” 
has been translated as “The Land of Pardons” 
by Frances M. Gostling and published, with 
twelve pictures in color and many other illus- 
trations, by the Macmillan Company. M. Le 
Braz’s description of the wonderful, picturesque 
land of Brittany,—the classical Amorica,—is one 
of the gems of French literature. This trans- 
lation would seem to catch the spirit of the 
original exceptionally well. 

The “Certain Delightful English Towns” 
which Mr. William Dean Howells treats of in 
his recent volume under that title are Exeter, 
Bath, Wells, Bristol, Folkestone, Canterbury, 
Oxford, and Chester. Mr, Howells has his own 
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inimitable way of catching the dominant spirit 
of every locality, and in his well-known style in 
this volume he regales the reader with his own 
adventures on the road. (Harpers. ) 

Miss Esther Singleton, who has done such ex- 
cellent service to the general reader in bringing 
together the best literature on various countries 
and cities, has just collected and edited a new 
book, entitled “The Historic Buildings of 
America” (Dodd, Mead), “as seen and de- 
scribed by famous writers.” 

A very handsomely illustrated and embellished 
volume, entitled “The Chateaux of Touraine” 
(Century Company), is the result of many years 
of travel and study by Miss Maria Hornor Lans- 
dale. The illustrations are from photographs, 
paintings, and sketches, the latter by Jules 
Guérin. This is a fine, large volume of more 
than three hundred and fifty pages, and the pic- 
tures illustrate every available point in the text. 
Miss Lansdale’s touch is easy and interesting. 

Another work of the same. character, in fine 
mechanical dress, is Ernest C. Peixotto’s “ By 
Italian Seas” (Scribners). Both text and il- 
lustrations are by the author and admirably sup- 
plement each other. Mr. Peixotto’s descriptions 
of his wanderings through Italy and across the 
Adriatic have the fascination of a novel, 
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Dr. Edward A. Steiner (Iowa College), whose 
articles on immigration and immigrants have ap- 
peared in many of the weekly and monthly mag- 
azines during the past decade, has prepared from 
his own experience, in a series of trips from 
eastern Europe to this country, a_ graphically 
told story “On the Trail of the Immigrant” 
(Revell). Dr. Steiner’s study of the character, 
origin, and aims of the Latin, Slavonic, and 
other eastern European immigrants who are com- 


A CAMPIELLO NEAR SAN ROCCO, VENICE. 
Illustration (reduced) from “ By Italian Seas.”’ 


ing in increasing numbers to our shores has the 
strong interest of personal experience and an in- 
tensely human touch. 

It will be remembered that, in his autobiog- 
raphy, brought out some years ago, Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway referred to his religious expe- 


riences in Hindustan without relating them. In 
a volume just published,—“ My Pilgrimage to 
the Wise Men of the East” (Houghton, Mifflin), 
—Mr. Conway tells these experiences of his so- 
journing and conversation with leading men of 
the religions of India,—Buddhists, Brahmins, 
Parsees, Moslems, and others. The religious 
side of Mr. Conway’s life is brought out strongly 
in these relations and experiences with the 
leaders of religious thought in the country which 
has really been the cradle of almost all great re- 
ligions. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


In the beautiful, artistic, and serviceable form 
which makes noteworthy almost all the Crowell 
holiday editions of the classics we note a num- 
ber of issues of the “thin paper” series, which 
these publishers call the book of the future, 
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These volumes are printed on thin “ bible” paper 
and bound in flexible leather with gilt tops. 
In this series we have received the poems of 
Burns, Browning, Keats, Scott, Tennyson, Shel- 
ley, Whittier, and Longfellow (one volume 
each), and Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” Dumas’ 
“Count of Monte Cristo,” Cervantes’ “ Don 
Quixote,” Boswell’s “ Johnson,” and Carlysle’s 
“French Revolution” (two volumes to each 
set). From the same house we have, in the 
“Handy Volume Classics” series, Swinburne’s 
poems, Thoreau’s “Excursions” and “The 
Maine Woods,” and Longfellow’s “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn”; a Christmas edition of Edward 
Everett Hale’s masterpiece, “The Man Without 
a Country”; “ Longfellow’s Calendar,” edited by 
Anna Harris Smith; “ All the Year in the Gar- 
den,” a sort of floral calendar, edited by Esther 
Matson; “The World’s Christmas Tree,” a ser- 
mon, by Charles Edward Jefferson; “Great 
Riches,” a study, by President Eliot, of Har- 
vard; “The Happy Family,” a homily, by George 
Hodges; “American Character,” a defense, by 
Prof. Brander Matthews (Columbia); “The 
Challenge of the Spirit,’ by Ellis A. Ford; 
“Does God Comfort?” by “One Who Has 
Greatly Needed to Know”; “The Personality 
of God,” an address, by Dr. Lyman Abbott; a 
reprint of Thoreau’s essay on “ Friendship”; a 
translation (by Clara M. Lathrop) of the little 
German classic “ Germelshausen,” of Friedrich 
Gerstacker ; “ Saint Francis of Assisi,” an appre- 
ciation, by Prof. Oscar Kuhns (Wesleyan Uni- 
versity) ; “The Open Secret of Nazareth” (il- 

















Part of cover design (reduced) of “ The Chateaux of 
Touraine,” 
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lustrated), by Bradley Gilman; “The Hope of 
Immortality,’ one of the Ingersoll lectures at 
Harvard, by Dr. Charles Fletcher Dole; and J. 
R. Miller’s “The Beauty of Kindness,” “A 
Heart Garden,” and “Christmas Making.” 

“Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas,” with an intro- 
duction and pictures in color by George Alfred 
Williams, has been brought out in holiday dress 
by the Baker & Taylor Company. 

From the Century Company we have three 
more in the “Thumb Nail” series——Hale’s 
“Man Without a Country,” two Emerson essays 
bound together (those on Friendship and Char- 
acter), and “The Proverbs of Solomon.” 

A calendar of appropriate quotations from the 
works of Dr. Henry Van Dyke has been chosen 
and arranged, under the title “The Friendly 
Year,” by Dr. George S. Webster and published 
in holiday dress by the Scribners. From the 
same house we have Christmas illustrated edi- 
tions of Thomas Nelson Page’s fine old South- 
ern story, “On Newfound River,’ and George 
W. Cable’s “Old Creole Days,’ with illustra- 
tions by Albert Herter. 

Doubleday, Page & Company have brought 
out a finely printed edition, illustrated in color 
by F. H. Townsend, of Kipling’s “ They.” 

From Revell we have a handsome holiday 
book by Margaret E. Sangster, entitled “ Fairest 
Girlhood.” It is illustrated in tint from draw- 
ings by Griselda Marshall McClure. _ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company have brought 
out a quaint little holiday edition of Cowper’s 
famous poem, “ John Gilpin’s Ride.” 

From the Harpers we have, in book form, two 
sermons of Henry Ward Beecher, the volume 
being entitled “The Life of Christ, Without— 
Within.” 

A. C. McClurg & Co. have brought out a new 
holiday edition of “ Memories,’ by Max Miil- 
ler (translated from the German by George P. 
Upton). 

From the press of Jennings & Graham we 
have “ Around an Old Homestead—A Book of 
Memories,” by Paul Griswold Huston. 

In the midst of the flood of books—descrip- 
tive, historical, biographical, and polemical— 
about Russia and the Russians, perhaps the 
clearest view of the real Russia and the real 
Russians that the American reader can get is 
that furnished by the realistic novels of Turge- 
nev. This author no longer belongs to Russia 
alone. He is now-a world possession, and his 
creative talent, psychological insight, and artistic 
mastery of literary technique have come into 
their own. Perhaps the most serviceable edition 
in English of Turgenev’s complete works is the 
translation by Constance Garnett, issued by 
Heinemann in London and by the Macmillans in 
this country. This is a fifteen-volume edition, 
with these titles: “ Rudin,” “ A House of Gentle- 
folk,” “On the Eve,” “Fathers and Children,” 
“Smoke,” “Virgin Soil” (two volumes), “Ac 
Sportsman’s Sketches ” (two volumes), “ Dream 
Tales and Prose Poems,” “The Torrents of 
Spring,” “The Lear of the Steppes,” “The 
Diary of a Superfluous Man,” “A Desperate 
Character,” and “The Jew.” Each of these vol- 
umes contains an introduction especially for its 
own subject matter, the first volume presenting 
a biographical, analytical study of the great nov- 
elist, by S. Stepniak. Someone has called 
Turgenev’s novels “The Diagnosis of Anony- 
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mous Russia.” Certainly they are a fascinating 
introduction to the great Slavonic world. This 
edition is handsomely illustrated. 


NEW VOLUMES OF HISTORY. 


One of the first American historians to appre- 
ciate the value of newspaper files and similar 
materials, and to make large use of these in the 
writing of formal history, was Prof. John B. 
McMaster, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who planned “A History of the People of the 
United States from the Revolution to the Civil 
War” (Appleton). The first volume of this 
unique work appeared twenty-three years ago 
and was followed at irregular intervals by four 
others. The sixth volume has now appeared, 
and it is announced that the seventh will com- 
plete the series. The period covered by the 
present volume is the decade of the ’30’s. The 
most important topics treated are the State 
rights in nullification controversies, the ques- 
tion of bank deposits which arose during Jack- 
son’s administration, the panic of 1837, the anti- 
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slavery agitation, the Harrison-Tyler campaign, 
and the social conditions of the period. Accord- 
ing to the scheme of treatment adopted by most 
of our earlier historians, the proportion of space 
allotted to these topics would have been com- 
paratively small, but as Professor McMaster 
develops them a fat volume of 650 pages is re- 
quired. The value of Professor McMaster’s 
method is well illustrated in those chapters 
which deal with social conditions in the United 
States. If our earlier historians have told us 
little about the American labor problem in its 
early stages it is because they have ignored the 
newspaper files to which Professor McMaster 
has had constant access in the preparation of his 
history. So, too, of the general business con- 
dition of the country, its educational develop- 
ment, and its progress along the various lines 
of national growth. As to political movements, 
there is ground for assurance that no important 
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source of information has been neglected in the 
preparation of this valuable record. 

Two volumes of “ The Correspondence of Wil- 
liam Pitt” have been edited under the auspices 
of the National Society of Colonial Dames, by 
Gertrude Selwyn Kimball (Macmillan). This is 
the correspondence conducted by Pitt as British 
Secretary of State with the colonial governors 
and military and naval commissioners in 
America during the years 1756-’58. That was 
the time of the conflict with France, when 
England was compelled to put greater reliance 
than ever before on her American colonial gov- 
ernments, and when Pitt, in his capacity of 
Secretary of State, acquired a fund of informa- 
tion regarding the colonies upon which he was 
able to draw freely in later years when he be- 
came the champion of colonial rights and liber- 
ties. These letters have heretofore been accessible 
only by resorting to the Public Record Office in 
London. It is a great boon to the student of 
history to have valuable documentary material 
of this character printed in this convenient and 
accessible form. 

The “ Memoirs” of the late John H. Reagan, 
Postmaster-General of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, United States Senator, and chairman of 
the railroad commission of Texas, have been 
edited by Walter F. McCaleb, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. George P. Garrison (New York 
and Washington: The Neale Publishing Com- 
pany). The major part of this volume of mem- 
oirs is concerned with the period of secession 
and the Civil War. Judge Reagan’s important 
position in the cabinet of President Davis gave 
him an intimate knowledge of the internal prob- 
lems that were met by the Confederate Govern- 
ment at Richmond. His own administration of 
the Confederate post-office department was a 
brilliant exception to the general administrative 
failure of the Richmond government. It is to 
be regretted that Judge Reagan passed over with 
hardly more than a mention his own subsequent 
service as Representative and United States Sen- 
ator from Texas, his important part in inter- 
state commerce legislation, and his eleven years’ 
service on the Texas railroad commission. In 
those latter years of his life Judge Reagan dis- 
played qualities of constructive statesmanship 
not less remarkable than the organizing abilities 
called out by his service as Postmaster-General 
of the Confederacy. 

A work of considerable interest to the his- 
torical student has just been brought out by A. 
S. Barnes & Co. This is a two-volume English 
translation of Champlain’s “Voyages and Ex- 
plorations ” (1604-1616). The translation is by 
Annie Nettleton Bourne, and there is an intro- 
duction and historical notes by Prof. Edward G. 
Bourne, of Yale University. 

The American Jewish Year-Book (5667) for 
the period from September 20, 1906, to Septem- 
ber 8, 1907, edited by Henrietta Szold, has just 
been brought out by the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America. It is full of useful statistical 
and descriptive information about the progress 
of Judaism, with particular reference to the Jews 
in Russia. This subject is treated under the 
general title “From Kishinev to Bialystok—A 
Taie of Pogroms from 1903 to 1906.” 

“Geronimo’s Story of His Life” (New York: 
Duffield & Co.), is a unique publication. It was 
taken down from the lips of the old Apache 
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chief by S. M. Barrett, superintendent of edu- 
cation of Lawton, Okla. Officials of the War 
Department at first objected to the publication 
of the story because it contained adverse criti- 
cisms of various acts of the Government. These 
objections, however, were finally withdrawn and 
the active interest of President Roosevelt en- 
listed in the publication of Geronimo’s story. It 
goes without saying that the old chief has an 
interesting autobiography, and the work is fur- 
ther important as giving the Indian side of a 
long and notable controversy with our Govern- 
ment. 
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GERONIMO. 


Frontispiece (reduced) from ‘ Geronimo’s Story of 
His Life.” 


Dr. Henry Charles Lea’s “ History of the In- 
quisition of Spain” (Macmillan), the first vol- 
ume of which was noticed in these pages some 
months ago, has now reached, in publication, the 
second volume. Two more will be issued later, 
making four in all. Volume II. reaches the 
heart of the subject, the practice of the Inqui- 
sition. The work appears to be a most note- 
worthy achievement of American scholarship. 

A careful, detailed history of “The American 
Ten Years’ War (1855-1865),” referring to the 
border warfare between Kansas and Missouri, 
has been written by Mr. Denton J. Snider and 
— by the Sigma Publishing Company, St. 

ouis. 

Dr. William C. Morey, author of “ Outlines of 
Roman History” and “ Outlines of Greek His- 
tory,” has prepared, for the use of high schools 
and academies, a new book on “ The Outlines of 
Ancient History” (American Book Company), 
with illustrations and maps. 
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NEW VOLUMES OF BIOGRAPHY, AUTOBIOG- of Miss Ellen Terry, whose stage career is so 


RAPHY, AND REMINISCENCES, 


Admirers of the late Sir Henry Irving had 
felt that, although a number of volumes and a 
great mass of magazine and newspaper literature 
had appeared, having for their subject the life of 
the great actor, the real, satisfactory biography 
would be available only with the appearance of 


HENRY IRVING MAKING UP. 


(From the Drawing by Paul Renouard.) 
Frontispiece (reduced) from Volume II. of ‘‘ Personal 
Reminiscences of Henry Irving.” 


the authoritative tribute from Sir Henry’s long- 
time manager and friend, Bram Stoker. This 
work has now appeared, in two volumes, and it 
is entitled “ Personal Reminiscences of Henry 
Irving” (Macmillan). For nearly thirty years 
Mr. Stoker was the intimate friend of Irving, 
the most intimate and close daily compan‘on the 
late actor had. In his own words: “I knew him 
as well as it is given to any man to know an- 
other.” This work is a combination of de- 
scriptive biography and personal tr‘bute of ad- 
miration. Irving’s life was so full of incident, 
change, strenuous endeavor, and constant prog- 
ress that its chronicle could not fail to be of ab- 
sorbing interest. Mr. Stoker’s narrative shows 
the sure touch of one who knew not only the 
incidents as they happened, but the underlying 
causes and motives which made them happen. 
The meetings of Sir Henry with crowned heads, 
presidents, artists, and other celebrities all over 
the world furnish his biographer ‘with innumer- 
able anecdotes. These Mr. Stoker tells with the 
skill of the raconteur who is so rich in fact that 
he need not embroider. The two volumes are 
copiously illustrated with portraits, views, and 
facsimile reproductions of letters, signatures, 
and documents. Some very interesting portraits 


closely bound up with that of Irving, are in- 
cluded. An autograph letter from Walt Whit- 
man is one of the particularly interesting repro- 
ductions. The experiences and successes of Ir- 
ving’s American tours are recounted with espe- 
cial verve. 

A work of a slightly different kind, but with 
similar motives, is Percy Fitzgerald's “ Sir 
Henry Irving: A Biography” (George W. 
Jacobs & Co.). Mr. Fitzgerald (who is the au- 
thor of “ The Life of David Garrick” and other 
works on the stage and stage personalities) also 
had the privilege of knowing Irving intimately 
for more than a quarter of a century. The pres- 
ent volume, which is really the third issue of 
the author’s life of the great actor, was written 
under Irving’s encouragement, and all the earlier 
sheets were revised and corrected by him. The 
later chapters, however, in which an attempt is 
made to deal critically with his performances, 
were not submitted to the actor, for obvious 
reasons. This book is particularly well illus- 
trated with full-page portraits in tint, some from 
very early and rare photographs. Mr. Fitzger- 
ald disclaims any intention of writing an elabor- 
ate account of Irving’s acting or managerial 
career. He prefers to “let the agreeable and 
original actor promenade it about through these 
pages according to his humor.” 

General Lew Wallace’s autobiography has ap- 
peared, from the press of Harpers. This two- 
volume work is more than a life story of Gen- 
eral Wallace, soldier, diplomat, and author. It 
is full of exceedingly interesting and valuable 
historical sidelights upon the period of the 


Mexican War, the Civil War, and much of the 
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diplomatic intercourse of the United States with 
Europe. General Wallace has told the story of 
his own life in as straightforward, simple, and 
interesting a manner as he wrote his novels. 
The reader of “ Ben Hur” and “ The Fair God” 
perhaps scarcely realizes how much of a man of 
action and adventure the author of these famous 
books really was. General Wallace’s war ex- 
periences were full of romance, adventure, and 
inspiration. He has not failed to let his kindly, 
mellow sense of humor play over his narrative. 
The work is very satisfactory typographically 
and is illustrated, mainly with portraits. 

Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic, has 
made the first successful attempt to bring within 
a book of moderate compass a complete biog- 
raphy and critical study of that unique person- 
age in American literature, Walt Whitman. We 
have had appreciations and denunciations of 
Whitman,—many of them. This work of Mr. 
Perry’s (Houghton, Mifflin) is a dispassionate, 
but sympathetic, study of the poet’s life and 











Photograph by B.F. McManus, N. Y. 
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work, paying especial attention to the formative 
period of his mind and: style and his relations 
with preceding American and European litera- 


ture. The volume is illustrated with portraits 
and facsimile reproductions of letters, docu- 
ments, and so forth. 

A well-balanced, temperate historical character 
sketch is Williston Walker’s “John Calvin, The 
Organizer of Reformed Protestantism.” This is 
one of the series, “ Heroes of the Reformation,” 
edited for the Putnams by Prof. Samuel Ma- 
cauley Jackson. Mr. Walker is himself profes- 
sor of ecclesiastical history at Yale. He lays 
special weight on Calvin’s training, spiritual de- 
velopment, and his constructive work, rather 
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GENERAL LEW WALLACE. 


Frontispiece (reduced) from Volume II. of ‘ Lew 
Wallace, An Autobiography.” 


than on the smaller details of his relations to 
the Reformation. The work is illustrated with 
a number of interesting old prints, one of which 
(the frontispiece) we reproduce on the opposite 
page. 

A very useful series of biographical studies of 
famous Christian reformers, under the general 
title “ Men of the Kingdom,” has been brought 
out by Jennings & Graham, including lives of 
“Luther: The Leader,’ by John Louis Nuelsen 
(Nast Theological Seminary) ; “ Peter the Her- 
mit,” by Daniel A. Goodsell (bishop of the 
Methodist Church); “ Athanasius: The Hero.” 
by Lynn Harold Hough (Drew Theological 
Seminary); “Cyprian: The Churchman,” by 
John Alfred Faulkner (Drew); “ Augustine: 
The Thinker,’ by George W. Osman; and 
“Chrysostom: The Orator,’ by John Heston 
Willey (of the New. York State Historical As- 
sociation). Other volumes are in preparation. 
This series is full of useful information, told in 
clear, unpretentious style. 

Bishop Potter has made a book, a very read- 
able one, out of his personal “ Reminiscences of 
Bishops and Archbishops” (Putnam). This 
volume is full of anecdotes and experiences, 
which reveal the human and personal side of a 
number of distinguished prelates of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Portraits of the bishops 
add interest to the volume. 

Dr. Ethelbert Talbot, now Episcopal Bishop of 
Central Pennsylvania, was the first missionary 
bishop of that church for the diocese of Wyom- 
ing and Idaho. In an excellently written little 
volume, under the title “My People of the 
Plains” (Harpers), Bishop Talbot tells of the 
kindly, though informal, hospitality of the 
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miners, cowboys, and other pioneers of the far 
West who made up his diversified diocese. 

From Harpers we have two more volumes in 
the “Heroes of American History” series: 
“Balboa” and “De Soto,” by Frederick A. Ober. 
In simple, easy narrative Mr. Ober tells the 
story of exploration, adventure, romance, cruelty, 
greed; yet high- -minded generosity, which is so 
interwoven in the lives of these Spanish ex- 
plorer-conquerors. Both volumes are appropri- 
ately illustrated. 

An elaborate biography of “ Moliere” (Duf- 
field) is tthe latest bit of historical scholarship 
on the part of Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. This 
is a conscientious, thorough piece of biography, 
which plainly indicates the love of the writer for 
his subject. The text is strengthened and sup- 
plemented by copious quotations from Moliére’s 
works and from contemporary and modern criti- 
cism, and the whole is illustrated by some strik- 
ing pictures breathing the spirit of the time, by 
“Job.” There is an introduction by Prof. 
Thomas Frederick Crane (Cornell), also an ap- 
pendix giving the original French of the quoted 
passages. 

A strong, dramatic, yet very simply told story 
of an incident connected with Lincoin’s life has 
been published by Scribners. The author, Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews, calls her story 
“The Perfect Tribute.” The incident which 
forms the subject of the story is so typical that 
it may be said really to furnish a biography of 
Lincoln. 


MOLIERE IN THE ROLE OF BARBER. 
Illustration (reduced) from “ Moliére, A Biography.” 


CALVIN AT THE AGE OF 53. 


(From an engraving by René Boyvin.) 
Frontispiece (reduced) from ‘ John Calvin, the Or- 
ganizer of Reformed Protestantism.” 


MODERN DEMOCRACY AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


Three new volumes of essays deal with some 
of the problems of modern American democracy. 

“Organized Democracy,” by Albert Stickney 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a study 
of American machine politics. Mr. Stickney has 
made a searching and relentless investigation of 
the evils inherent in our political system, going ~ 
back to the Civil War period and exposing the 
corruption that wrought such havoc at Washing- 
ton in the administration of the army and navy. 
The most ‘important of Mr. Stickney’s conclu- 
sions is that the old idea that democratic gov- 
ernment means government by the citizens en 
niasse must be abandoned. The only recourse, 
according to Mr. Stickney, is to the representa- 
tive popular assembly. On this point, of course, 
the advocates of the referendum and initiative 
will take issue with Mr. Stickney. More opti- 
m‘stic in tone is Mr. Charles Fletcher Dole’s 
book entitled “The Spirit of Democracy” 
(Crowell). Mr. Dole is a writer without a 
panacea, who yet takes a hopeful view of the 
most serious of our administrative problems and 
seems never to lack confidence in the ability of 
the American people to work out its own politi- 
cal salvation. He devotes especial attention to 
the party system, labor unions, and anarchy 
and socialism. The evils on which he lays chief 
stress are those of militarism and partisanship. 
Even these, however, he treats philosophically, 
being apparently disposed to accept them as 
necessary evils, at least for the time being. On 
the question of majority rule Mr. Dole’s position 
is diametrically opposite to that of Mr. Stickney. 
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Rather more general in character are the lectures 
of Prof. Barrett Wendell on the national ideals 
of America, grouped together under the title 
“Liberty, Union, and Democracy” (Scribners). 
Although Professor Wendell has made his repu- 
tation as a literary critic rather than as a political 
philosopher, his writings on political subjects are 
suggestive and his interpretation of the Ameri- 
can, in the main, sound and sane. In these lec- 
tures he has adopted the historical method of 
treatment. 

“The Future in America; A Search After 
Realities” is the title of a new book by H. G. 
Wells, the author of “ Anticipations ” (Harpers). 
During his recent visit to this country Mr. Wells 
was enabled to view certain of the social, eco- 
nomic, and material phases of our civilization 
and to analyze our national tendencies. The 
topics that he treats in this book are those that 
would naturally appeal to the foreigner, and it is 
hardly to be expected that any writer of Mr. 
Wells’ type, however well intentioned, could 
have a sufficient knowledge of American con- 
ditions to deal convincingly with the topics 
brought to his attention on a brief tour of this 
kind. But Mr. Wells’ writings are always in- 
teresting, and, in the present volume at least, 
they serve to stimulate the reader’s interest in 
the things that lie about him. 

Mr. Philip Loring Allen, one of the younger 
members of the New York Evening Post staff, 
is the author of a readable and suggestive little 
work entitled “America’s Awakening: The 
Triumph of Righteousness in High Places” 
(Revell). Mr. Allen gives his own interpreta- 
tion of the moral wave in this country indicated 
by the elections of the past two years, notably 
the Jerome campaign in New York City, La 
Follette’s up-hill fight in Wisconsin, Governor 
Folk’s notable victory in Missouri, the revolu- 
tion in Philadelphia city politics, Mayor Tom 
Johnson’s success in Cleveland, and the Colby 
movement in New Jersey. Of all these stirrings 
of the reform spirit Mr. Allen attributes the in- 
spiration to President Roosevelt. It is refresh- 
ing to read an account of these latter-day de- 
velopments in our politics, written in so hopeful 
a tone, so free, on the one hand, from the sen- 
sationalism of the “ muck-raking ” magazinists 
and on the other, from the censorious spirit that 
has characterized so many utterances on Ameri- 
can political conditions in the past. It is espe- 
cially gratifying to find the representative of a 
journal that has heretofore found little to praise 
and much to condemn in our political life writ- 
ing in .this sane and optimistic vein regarding 
the politics of to-day and to-morrow. 

A comprehensive work on the political, indus- 
trial, and social effects of different systems of 
railway control has been written by Prof. Frank 
Parsons and published in Philadelphia by Dr. 
C. F. Taylor (1520 Chestnut street), under the 
title “The Railways, the Trusts, and the Peo- 
ple.” The work is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with the relations of the railways to 
the public, containing evidence from the railroad 
history of this country showing the dangers and 
abuses that have developed, and the second 
analyzing the railway problems, giving the his- 
tory and results of various systems of railway 
management and control in other lands and the 
remedies proposed for the evils that have grown 
up in our own railroad system. In the prep- 


aration of this elaborate volume most of the 
principal countries of Europe were visited, li- 
braries were consulted in every one of those 
countries, and railway ministers and managers 
and other authorities afforded every assistance 
in their power. The information presented in 
this volume is well up to date and entirely au- 
thentic. We heartily recommend it to all who 
are interested in the American railroad problem 
of to-day. 

Dr. Burt Estes Howard has ‘written a book 
on “The German Empire” (Macmillan), which 
deals with the administrative features of the 
modern imperial system, devoting special chap- 
ters to such topics as “Citizenship Under the 
German Constitution,” “ Alsace-Lorraine and 
Its Relation to the Empire,” and “The Armed 
Forces of the Empire.” Especially suggestive to 
American readers is the brief chapter on “ The 
Empire and the Individual States.” The book 
affords a convenient summary of the significant 
points in the rapid growth of the most modern 
of the great European states. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


Dr. Louis Fischer’s “ Health-Care of the 
Baby” (Funk & Wagnalls) is a handbook for 
mothers and nurses, with all kinds of useful sug- 
gestions as to the care of children, in sickness 
and health, evolved from the writer’s extensive 
experience in a number of New York hospitals. 

Two little descriptive manuals of European 
and American butterflies, moths, and other in- 
sects, with illustrations reproduced in natural 
colors and giving their common and scientific 
names, have been brought out by Funk & Wag- 
nalls. These were prepared under the super- 
vision of William Beutenmiiller, of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 

An exhaustive, scholarly monograph on the 
history and activities of “ The Consular Service 
of the United States” has been written by Ches- 
ter Lloyd Jones and published as one of the 
University of Pennsylvania series in political 
economy and public law. Mr. Jones aims par- 
ticularly to point out the development of our 
consular service in its relations to trade. A 
study of European systems is also included by 
way of comparison. 

Appleton’s series of “The Short Histories of 
the Literatures of the World,” edited by Ed- 
mund Gosse, has been extended by the inclu- 
sion of “A History of Hungarian Literature,” 
by Dr. Frederick Riedl, professor of Hungarian 
literature in the University of Budapest.. This 
volume has been written entirely for an English- 
reading public. Hungarian literature, Dr. Riedl 
avers, indicates more than the literature of any 
other country the close connection between 
patriotic and artistic expression. “ Here, if ever, 
the soul of a people is revealed in its literature.” 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSIONS. 


“The Psychological Principles of Education” 
is the rather formidable title of a volume by 
Frof. Herman H. Horne, of Dartmouth College 
(Macmillan). In attempting to write a syste- 
matic text-book of the science of education, this 
writer has treated emotional education on a 
parity with education of the mind and the will. 
He has attempted, as he says, to be “the middle 
man between the psychologist and the teacher, 





THE SEASON’S NEW BOOKS. 


taking the theoretical descriptions of pure psy- 
chology and transforming them into educational 
principles for the teacher.” The volume con- 
cludes with a discussion of religious education. 

Ten thousand standard words, properly 
spelled, with pronunciation and accent indicated, 
are contained in “ The Washington Word List” 
(Macmillan), compiled by William Estabrook 
Chancellor, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the District of Columbia. 

A remarkably complete and exhaustive report 
of the educational department of the Sudan 
Government has been issued from Khartoum. It 
is issued by the director (Dr. Andrew Balfour) 
of the Wellcome Research Laboratories at the 
Gordon Memorial College. These laboratories, 
it will be remembered, were established to pro- 
mote a knowledge of the climatic conditions and 
agricultural, zodlogic, and geologic resources of 
the Egyptian Sudan. The volume is illustrated 
in color. 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent (director of the Hem- 
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DR. DUDLEY A. SARGENT, 


enway Gymnasium, Harvard University), has 
brought out, through Ginn & Co., a volume of 
his papers and essays on “ Physical Education.” 
This book, besides being an exposition of physi- 
cal-culture methods and the advance made in 
them during the past twenty-five years, is also a 
plea for a wider, saner appreciation of the value 
of physical training. Dr. Sargent finds that a 
proper respect for the education of the human 
physique lies close to the foundation of all na- 
tional greatness. His pages, while showing an 
enthusiasm for high physical development, are 
full of warnings against abuse and excess. 


PROF, C. WILLIAM BEEBE, 


NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


A new departure in the literature of bird study 
is Prof. C. William Beebe’s volume in the Amer- 
ican Nature Series (Holt) on “The Bird, Its 
Form and Function.” Professor Beebe warns 
his fellow ornithologists, always intent upon the 
naming and classification of species, not to lose 
sight of other lines of investigation equally im- 
portant. In this eagerness to name and identify 
species there has been a tendency to neglect the 
study of the bird’s actual physical life. To 
bridge this gap Professor Beebe offers this un- 
technical study of the bird in the abstract, il- 
lustrated by photographs from nature. There is 
a full description of the various parts of the 
bird’s body, the physical organisms and func- 
tions, with clear explanations of bird habits so 
far as they can be understood by man. All this is 
told in simple language, by a man who has made 
bird life the study of a lifetime, and whose posi- 
tion as curator of ornithology of the New York 
Zoological Park has put him in close touch with 
bird students the country over. This book is a 
welcome addition to the rather brief list of popu- 
lar treatises on bird life. 

An elaborate treatise entitled “ Arboriculture.” 
by John P. Brown (editor of Arboriculture), 
has been published by the author at Conners- 
ville, Ind. It is sub-headed as a text-book for 
railway engineers, manufacturers, lumbermen, 
and farmers, and contains suggestions on “how. 
where, and what to plant for the rapid produc- 
tion of lumber, cross ties, telegraph poles, and 
other timbers.” The author has reproduced a 
number of original photographs illustrating how 
“forests influence climate, control the winds, 
prevent floods, and sustain. national prosperity.” 
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DAN BEARD. 


A careful, illustrated manual on “ How Ferns 
Grow,” by Margaret Slosson, has been issued 
by Holt. It is illustrated with forty-six plates 
prepared by the author. 

Daniel C. Beard’s latest volume, “The Field 
and Forest Handy Book” (Scribners), is an 
“out-door ” book for men as well as boys. Every 
one who has ever been thrown on his own re- 
sources in “camping out” or making wilderness 
journeys will find Mr. Beard’s suggestions in- 
tensely practical and his advice sane and con- 
vincing. Let no one imagine for a moment that 
Mr. Beard has merely compiled the directions 
and maxims retailed by earlier writers. All of 
the material in his “ Handy Book” is original,— 
the fruit of the author’s own experience. The 


methods he recommends for overcoming some of 
the difficult‘es of camp life are in many instances 
ingenious and always sensible and well thought 
out. The nature of the problems discussed is 
indicated by the chapter-headings: “How to 
Cross a Stream on a Log,” “ How to Make a 
Bridge for Swift Waters,”. “How to Make a 
Real Hunter’s* Clothes and Moccasins,” ‘“ How 
to Keep Game and Fish in Camp,” “ How to 
Pack and Unpack in the Woods,” and “ How to 
Build a Real Log-House.” These are only a 
few of the topics taken almost at random from 
the “Handy Book’s” contents. The boy or 
man who has heard the “call of the wild” will 
do well to entrust himself to Mr. Beard’s guid- 
ance. 
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THE SEASON’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


MERICAN writers for children are so prod- 
igal of stock phrases, of lines that fail to 
bite, such as ‘“‘Oh, how lovely,’ exclaimed 
Mary,” “ Jane burst into tears,” “‘ Coward,’ cried 
Harold,’ there is so little philosophy in their 
dialogue, that we wish each one might obtain a 
copy of a volume that comes to our reviewer's 
table—‘“ Boys and Girls from George Eliot” (by 
Kate Dickinson Sweetser,—Duffield & Co.), for 
its pages are so full of the English woman’s 
lines that do bite, that we feel sure the Ameri- 
can writers next year would improve their style 
by careful editing. For example, Maggie Tul- 
liver refuses to do her patchwork,—“I don’t 
want to do my patchwork,’—this is no miore 
picturesque than American writing, but her 
second protest,—‘ ‘It’s foolish work,’ said Mag- 
gie, with a toss of her mane, ‘tearing things to 
pieces to sew them together again,’ ” that is phil- 
osophy. Again, “ Maggie was trotting with her 
own fishing rod in one hand . . .. stepping 
always, by a peculiar gift, in the muddiest 
places "—And Tom had not been at school “ for 
a fortnight before it was evident to him that 
life, complicated not only with the Latin gram- 
mar, but with a new standard of English pro- 
nunciation, was a very difficult business.” 

Or if our writers would like a more recent 
book to pattern from, we should recommend 
Mrs. E. Nesbit’s latest story, “The Railway 
Children” (illustrated by C. E. Brock; The 
Macmillan Company). Herein is graphic por- 
trayal. Mother has heard dreadful news and 
enters. “Her mouth looked like just a line of 
pale red,—her lips were thin and not their proper 
shape at all.” The family has moved. Mother 
tries to open a packing case with a poker. 
“*Let me do it,’ said Peter” (not “cried” 
Peter, as in American books) “thinking he 
could do it better himself.. Everyone thinks this 
when he sees another person stirring a fire, or 
opening a box, or untying a knot in a bit of 
string.” “They could smile at him” (the Rus- 
sian exile who could not speak English) “of 
course; they could and they did. But if you 
smile too constantly, the smile is apt to get fixed, 
like the smile of the hyena, And then it no 
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longer looks friendly, but simply silly.” Pretty 
good literature for children, is it not? It must 
be confessed, however, that the incidents in 
“The Railway Children” are quite as conven- 
tionally melodramatic as in many of the Ameri- 
can stories,—children flagging a train with their 
red flannel petticoats, and dashing through 
smoke and flames to save sleeping babies. We 
wish children’s books might be written without 
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such incidents, without youthful heroes jumping 
into the water to save drowning children, with- 
out tramps turning out to be long lost sons, with- 
out little girls and boys with angelic dispositions 
reforming austere and tyrannical uncles or 
grandpas, as they have ever since children’s 
books became the fashion. Your dramatic ma- 
chinery, good writers, needs oiling, it creaks 
with old age. Then, too, the sagacious animals 
we meet! One doesn’t object to the dog “ Roy” 
in “Little Miss Rosamond,” who recognizes his 
young master after two years’ separation, but 
the parrot in “The Girls of Pineridge,” 
by Charlotte C. Smith (illustrated by Beatrice 
B. Ruyl, Little, Brown & Co.) that dovetails his 
remarks into the conversation so that they are 
perfectly relevant, spoils an otherwise natural 
story of four wholesome little girls who are 
fond of nature and appreciate life in the woods. 
And when it comes to having one part of a 
story deal with humans and the other part giv- 
ing us the thoughts and conversations of cats 
and dogs, as in Lily F. Wesselhoeft’s “ Ready 
the Reliable” (Little, Brown & Co.), we think 
a literary license is taken that is not warranted 
by the results obtained. 


TWICE TOLD TALES. 


THE Two Knicuts.—Away in the forest there 
stands a good Knight || Clad all in a coat of 
mail; || His lance is made of an icicle bright, || 
His arrows are the hail—lLucy Fitcu PErkins’s 
“The Goose Girl.” 


Parents who agree with us in protesting 
against some of these blemishes in the long 
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stories offered this year, will find there is still a 
choice of delightful gift books for the young in 
a dozen or so of volumes containing collections 
of stories, histories, and biographies, not new 
but worthy of being re-told. 

Most happy in its title as in its contents is 
“Heroes Every Child Should Know” (edited 
by Hamilton W. Mabie, Doubleday, Page & 
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Illustration (reduced) from “ The Orange Fairy 
Book.”’ 





Co.), dealing with twenty heroes from Perseus 
and Hercules, The Cid and Robin Hood, to Lin- 
coln and Father Damien. 

In “Legends Every Child Should Know” 
(edited by Hamilton W. Mabie, Doubleday, Page 
& Co.), we are introduced to Hiawatha, Beo- 
wulf, Sir Galahad, and Rip Van Winkle. 

The battle of the “ Frogs and Mice,” adapted 
from Homer, is the first story of “ Long Ago in 
Greece,” by Edmund J. Carpenter (Little, Brown 
& Co.), followed by tales about Hero and Lean- 
der, Cupid and Psyche, and other classic favor- 
ites; while animals from the dramatis persone 
entirely of “ Blackie-——a book of old Fables in 
new dresses,” by Madge A. Bingham (Little, 
Brown & Co.). 

“The Odyssey for Boys and Girls,’ by 
Alfred J. Church, M. A., is illustrated in a 
manner superior to most gift books. The plates 
are in color, low in tone, the outlines in Flax- 
man’s manner, the tints flat, in the style of 
Grecian wall decoration, and have an air of 
dignity that is most commendable (The Mac- 
millan Company). 

“Stories from Famous Ballads” is by Grace 
Greenwood, and is illustrated by Edmund H. 
Garrett (Ginn & Co.). 

“An Island Story,” a child’s history of Eng- 
land, told by E. Marshall and beautifully illus- 
trated in color by A. S. Forrest (F. A. Stokes), 
is not in chronicle form, attempting to tell all 
the history of Great Britain, but is made up of 
chapters telling the story of “Canute and the 
Waves,” the “Battle of Waterloo,” the “ Story 
of the Mayflower,” etc. 
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“Songs Every 
Child Should Know,” 
by Dolores M. Bacon 
(Doubleday, Page & 
Co.), will be, we 
fancy, not so fasci- 
nating at first to a 
singer recipient, if 
given at Christmas, 
as it will be a valu- 
able source of infor- 
mation, and an in- 
centive to musical 
cultivation for the 
whole household. 

Attractively bound 
and__ illustrated in 





Illustration (reduced) 
from ‘Billy Bounce.” 


black and colors, by 
H. T. Ford, is the 
latest of the “ col- 
ored” fairy books, 
edited by Andrew 
Lang, this time “ The 
Orange Fairy 
Book,” with stories 
culled from the four 
corners of the earth. 
Some of them again, 
as in past years, too 
gruesome for child 
reading. 
MODERN FAIRY 
STORIES. 


Vator-——There isn’t 
any Giant Within 
this forest grim; || 
And if there were, I 
wouldn't be || A bit 
afraid of him!—TuHeE 
GoosE GIRL. 

From the pen of 
Mrs. Frances’ H. 
Burnett come _ two 
fairy books, “ Queen 
Silver Bell” and a 
sequel, “ Racketty- 
Packetty House” 
(Century Company). 
While Mrs. Burnett’s 
style is so pure that 
it makes easy read- 
ing, there is not in 
her subject matter in these books any very 
striking motive to make an impression on, the 
child’s mind. 


“Wonder Children,” by Charles J. Bellamy 


(Macmillan Company), is a collection of stories 
where for the most part fairies help young folks 
both materially and morally. 

In “Billy Bounce,” by W. W. Denslow and 
Dudley A. Bragdon, “pictured” by Denslow 
(G. W. Dillingham Company), the astronomer 
says: “Be careful of the near walls; they are 
just painted canvas, you know, and are not 
meant to lean against.” And the wit of this 
book is vaudeville wit, and not meant for analy- 
sis. Of Mr. Denslow’s illustrations, however, it 
may be said that the coloring is less crude than 
in his previous books. 

PICTURE BOOKS. 


Here’s a baby, here’s another, || A sister and 
her infant brother, || Which is which ’tis hard 


Rain, rain, go away; 
Come again another day; 
Little Susy Wants to play. 


Illustration (reduced) from “Favorite Nursery 
Rhymes.” 
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to tell, || But mother knows them very well.— 
THE GoosE GIRL. 


There is a decided tendency on the part of the 
author of “Candle Light,” Georgia R. Durston 
(Saalfield Publishing Company), to imitate 
Stevenson in her verses. But perhaps it is not a 
fault to follow so good a master, and the home 
subjects she selects for her poems are natural 
ones. The illustrator, Katherine Greenland, 
evidently lacks art training, but certainly has 
great talent for expression. Her figures are 
dramatic in the extreme, showing keen observa- 
tion of child life. We expect Miss Greenland to 
take her place in the front rank among the il- 
lustrators in a few years. Her ‘pictures are 
printed in black and brown and the publishers 
are to be congratu- 
lated on the absence 
of the glaring, crude 
coloring that so of- 
ten disfigures holiday 
books. 

The large folio 
printed on poor 
paper with its un- 
compromising red, 
yellow, and blue tints, 
which contains the 
reprint of Windsor 
McCay’s series 
(which appeared in 
the “ New York Her- 
ald”) of “Little 
Nemo in Slumber- 
land,’ does not do 
credit to Duffield &° 
Co. as an artistic 
publishing house. Mr. 
McCay is much more 
of an artist than 
most of the men who 
design the comic 
pages for American 
papers. Their drafts- 
manship is usually 
beneath contempt, 
while Mr. McCay is 
an expert draftsman, 
and it is to be re- 
gretted that his de- 
signs should not have 
a much better setting. 

The same publisher gives us much superior 
printing in “The Punch and Judy Book,” by 
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Copyright, 1906, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Illustration (reduced) from ‘“ Favorite 
Rhymes.” 


Nursery 


Helen Hay Whitney, pictures by Charlotte Hard- 
ing. Miss Harding’s pictures while extremely 
clever are hardly of the kind to intefest young 
people,—they are merely suggestive, and not ex- 
plicit enough for the child mind. 

One of the most serious picture books of the 
season is “ Favorite Nursery Rhymes,” pictured 
by Ethel Franklin Betts. The original designs 
have been very carefully wrought in color,— 
more like oil paintings than illustrations,—and 
their engraving and printing (though here and 
there a bit heavy like old-fashioned chromo- 
lithographs) have been exquisitely done. In 
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some of the effects, as in the apple tree in the 
frontispiece, and the spider web and the neck- 
lace in “Little Miss Muffet,” there is a decora- 
tive effect not unworthy of William Morris’s 
products at their best. 

The Golliwogg family,—if our historic knowl- 
edge of that contingent is not at fault—are for 
the first time separated, for they are shipwrecked 
and Master Golliwogg is separted from Sarah 
Jane and the rest, and is marooned on a desert 
island, where he lives in true Robinson Crusoe 
stvle until the five girls come to his rescue. 
(“The Golliwogg’s Desert-Island,” by Florence 
K. Upton, verses by Bertha Upton, Longmans, 
Green & Co.). 

“The Goose Girl—A Mother’s Lap Book of 








Illustration (reduced) from “ The Airship 
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Rhymes and Pictures,” by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.), is a folio volume with 
a “stunning” cover, and with rhymes (from 
which‘ we quote) and pictures above the average 
in effectiveness and genuine wit. 

There are plenty of pictures in colors by 
Frederick Richardson and many adventures in 
“The Good Fairy and the Bunnies,” by Allen 
Ayrault Green (A. C. McClurg & Co.), but 
their style is not of the best. 

“Lady Hollyhock and Her Friends,” by Mar- 
garet Coulson Walker (Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany), with drawings by Mary Isabel Hunt, is 
an amusing book of “Nature Dolls,” Radish 
Babies, and Pansy Ladies. And the book is not 
a mere picture book but gives directions for mak- 
ing quaint dolls out of vegetables, fruit, and 
the like, 
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£BOYS’ BOOKS. 


THoucHts In Cuurcu.—Oh, to be a sailor, || 

To sail to ag eign lands, || To Greenland’s icy 
mountains, || And India’s coral sands! 
I'd love to see the heathen || Bow down to wood 
and stone, || But his wicked graven image || 
I'd knock off of its throne! || The heathen-in-his- 
blindness || Should see a thing or two, || He'd 
know before I left him, || What a Christian boy 
can do!—TuE Goose GIRL. 


Among the boys’ books, few are fuller of ad- 
ventures that truly belong to the everyday life 
of the small boy than is “Further Fortunes of 
Plunkey Perkins,” by Harold Hammond, U. S. 
A., graphically ‘illustrated by George Varian 
(The Century Company). 

“With Mask and Mitt,” by A. T, Dudley 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company), is one of 
the “Philips Exeter Series.” It deals with 
athletic sports. Other books of outdoor life are, 
“The Tenting of the Tillicums,” by Herbert 
Bashford (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) ; “ James 
Porter in the South Sea,” by Edward Strate- 
meyer (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard); “Jack the 
Young Canoeman,” by George Bird Grinnell 
(Stokes & Co.); and “The Airship Dragon- 
Fly,” by Wm. J. Hopkins (Doubleday, Page & 


Co.). 

“The Adventures of Billy Topsail,” by Nor- 
man Duncan (Fleming H. Revell Company), are 
not in themselves of absorbing interest, and Mr. 
Duncan’s style is rather spasmodic and impres- 
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sionistic, but they have the virtue of being out 
of the ordinary, and not of the cooked-up narra- 
tion type that fills the pages of the usual “ Story 
for Boys.” 
STORIES FOR GIRLS. 

“ TRADE-Last.”— “My frock is green. | 
“My frock is blue.” i “You look pretty.” 
“So do you.” ||—THE Goose Girt. 


A story that comes from abroad is “The 
Young Violinist,” translated from the German 
of Emma Von Rhoden by Mary E. Ireland (The 
Saalfield Company). In it sentimentality oozes 
from every page in true Teutonic fashion, but 
there is genuine pathos that appeals to one quite 
as much as does the pathos of Hans Andersen. 


Illustration (reduced) from ‘Old Home Day at 


Hazeltown.” 


Among the American authors Miss Nina 
Rhodes again arouses our interest in a nine- 
year-old orphan, “Little Miss Rosamond” 
(Lothrop, Lee, Shepard Company); she and 
her big brother Phil fight the battle of life to- 
gether, though not without the protection and 
sympathy of many friends, among them our lit- 
tle blind acquaintance, Joy St. Clair, who was 
the heroine of “The Little Girl Next Door.” 

Miss Katherine Pyle has written and illus- 
trated “ Nancy Rutledge” (Little, Brown & Co.). 
Nancy seems about the same age as Rosamond 
but her adventures are not quite so pathetic. 
Miss A. G. Plympton introduces characters simi- 
lar to Rosamond and Nancy in her story of Roxy 
and her grandmother and their doings in “Old 
Home Day at Hazeltown” (Little, Brown & 

Co.), with very con- 
scientious and real- 
istic pictures by Clara 
E. Atwood. 

The books for older 
girls are for the most 
part boarding school 
stories, though a few 
are stories of the 
olden times, as, “A 
Maid of Salem 
Towne,” by Lucy 
Foster Madison, illus- 
trated by Frank T. 
Merrill (Penn Pub- 
lishing Company). 
“Betty Baird,” by 
Anna Hamlin Weikel 
(Little, Brown & 
Co.), is a vivacious 
girl who is much 
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and How They Grew.” 


given to speaking in quotations. The style 
of the book is at times clever,—‘‘at the 
table you turned all the colors of the spectrum, 
though your countenance was not a rainbow of 
promise.” “Betty spoke in italics.” But Alice 
Ward Bailey tells the story of “Roberta and Her 
Brothers” (Little, Brown & Co.), with a still 
more fluent pen,—the characters are nicely dif- 
ferentiated, the expression fresh. Dempsey 
says: “I never did like the things you know for 
sure half as well as those you guess at.” 


“The Beautiful Story of Doris and Julie,” by 
Gertrude Smith (illustrated by W. E. Mears, 
Harper & Bros.), is written in the author’s best 
style, a style that is the perfection of story tell- 
ing for little folks of from five to ten. 


“Five Little Peppers,” by Margaret Sidney, 
comes out in a new edition with striking colored 
illustrations by Herman Heyer; “Ester Reid’s 
Namesake,” by Pansy, illustrated by Ernest Fos- 
bery; “Two Little Friends in Norway,” by 
Margaret Sidney, illustrated by Herman Heyer; 
and “Dainty Dorothy in the City,” by Amy 
Brooks, illustrated by the author, are by writers 
that every child reader knows, and come from 
the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, SCIENCE, ETC., ETC. 


Tue Critic.—/f only more people would write 
fewer books || How well pleased I should be! 


|| If all the authors would change into Cooks, |! 
’T would suit me perfectly —THE Goose Girt. 


For patriotic readers we have the “ American 
Hero Stories,” by Eva March Tappan. Some 
of the illustrations, as for example the Hessian 
Grenadier, on page 161,.do not do credit to 
the publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Harper & Bros. issue ‘“ Poems for Younz 
Americans,” by Will Carleton. Books of a semi- 
historical character are “Trail and Trading 
Post,” by Edward Stratemeyer (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company), and “Jack Shelby,” by 
George Cary Eggleston (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard). Mr. Eggleston pictures with much care 
the conditions in Indiana, in the pioneer days of 
1836,—about the period when Lincoln’s family 
moved from Indiana. The conditions that con- 
fronted Abe in Illinois must have been much the 
same as those that confronted the Shelby family 
in Indiana. 

“The Wild Flower Book for Young People,” 
by Alice Lounsberry (Frederick A. Stokes), 
is poorly written. If a book of this kind were 
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written as clearly as Gertrude Smith writes her 
child fiction it would have we believe, increased 
value, for the pages contain many items of in- 
formation profitable to childhood. 











“* And the forest’s life was in it.’” 


REFRESHING SOOTHING 
HEALING TONIC 
DELIGHTFULLY CLEANSING 


All these desirable qualities 
are found in every cake of 


Packer's Tar Soap |? 


Pure as the Pines 
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The standard with the medical profes- 
sion for more than thirty-five years as a 
hygienic cleanser for the hair and skin. 


EMOLLIENT AND ANTISEPTIC 


Sold by druggists everywhere 


The Packer Mfg. Co., New York 
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And then again, when snow and ice hold all out-doors— 


KODAK 


“Turn the lens into the home and picture, for the days to come, its hearthstone / 
harmonies. .Ths albuta_of baby and the pictures made by the little folks will be 


‘ held more precious every year. 
And picturé making is easy now—the Kodak has made it so. No dark-room, 


few chemicals, 19 fuss. It’s photography with the bother left out. 


BROW! E CAMERAS, they work like Kodaks, - - $1.00 to $9.00 
KODAKS ~ - ~ - - - - - - $5.00 to $100.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue, free at the dealers or by Rochester, N. es The Kodak City. . 


mail. Read it be fore Christmas. 





